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1 1 N Qu I RI E S into antiquity are ſo little 
© the taſte of the preſent age, that a writer 
who employs his time in that way deceives 
himſelf if he expects to derive either much 
reputation or any advantage from his work. 
Prejudiced againſt the ſubject, we add con- 
tempt to its natural ſterility, and ſeem to 
wih for no information from a province 
which we have been taught to aſſign to fic- 
tion and romance. Under theſe impreſſions 


. the Author of the Introduction wrote. With- : 


out any of the ordinary incitements to lite- 
rary labour, he was induced to proceed by 
the ſole motive of private amuſement. 


Notwithſtanding the ut hopes * * 
| tains of reconciling the public judgment to 


A CC 


e 


the period which he has endeavoured to illuſ- 


trate, he has taken ſome pains to preſent, in 


its moſt agreeable form, a ſubject not very 
| capable of ornament. He has ſtudied to be 
clear in diſquiſition, conciſe in obſervation, 
"on in inference. An enemy to fiction him- 
ah he impoſes none upon the world. He 
advances nothing as fact without authorities; * 


and his conjectures ariſe not ſo much from 3 


his own ingenuity, as from the proofs which 
the ancients have laid down before him. 


The Garkpek, 3 LY the n 
and vanity of the Scots and Iriſh have co- 
vered their origin, has forced the Author to 

examine that point with g minuteneſs, which 
a diſpute ſo unimportant ſeems not to deſerve. 
But the diſquiſitions of many learned men 
had given a kind of conſequence to the ſub- 
ject, when they rendered it perplexed and 
obſcure. To extricate truth from the pole- 5 
mical rubbiſh of former antiquaries was a 


taſk 


PREFACE, 


aſk of labour; ; and the candid will forgive 
the length, on account of the propriety, of 
the diſquiſition, eſpecially i in a work which. 
profeſſedly treats of the ations of the 
Britiſh nations. 


Tn that part of his So TY dts to 
the diſpute between the Britiſh and Iriſh 
Scots, the Author of the Introduction de- 
rives much of his information from the manu- 
ſeript notes of the late very ingenious Dr. 
M acpherſon, whoſe Diſſertations on the An- 
tiquities of the northern Britain are in the 
hands of the learned. In the otlier pro- 
vinces of his ſubject, he has availed him 
ſelf of the induſtry of ſome modern writers; 
but he neither borrows. their ſentiments, nor 

relies upon their judgment. He looks upon 
antiquity through the medium of the an- 
cients, and thinks he ſees it in its genuine 
ſtate. His work is formed on the general 
reſult of the information which the. writers 
a of Greece ad Rome have * ſmitted from 
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every quarter : "and if his ſyſtem 18 not fatiſ: 
factory, it, at leaſt, is new. 


The ample materials furniſhed "by 4 the 
northern nations, on the ſubject of the an- 
_ cient ſuperſtition, have enabled the Author | 
--0 throw a ſtrong light on the tenets which | 
had ſuch a wonderful effect on the manners 
of our anceſtors. Though an almoſt 1 impe- 
netrable darkneſs has covered the antiquities 
of the Anglo-Saxons, before their arrival in 
Britain, ſome particulars are reſcued. from 
oblivion which deduce the ſpirit and genius 
of our preſent conſtitution from the remoteſt 
times. 


Several anſwers have appeared, againſt 
that part of the Introduction, which treats 
of the antiquities of the Britiſh and Iriſh 


Scots. Some are written with candour and 


moderation, others with peeviſhneſs and pe- _ 
tulance. Such objections, as ſeemed to have 
a ſpecious foundation, are obviated in this | 
edition : Ribaldry, 1s permitted to fall, un- 
> ns noticed, | 
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noticed, and to wither on the ſoil, from which 
it ſprung. . To be warm and to be ſcur- 
rilous is often the ſame thing, with men of 
ordinary: abilities: And few have the temper 
to carry on an argument, with that coolneſs, 
which is neceſſary to give it weight. The 
Author of the Introduction has now cloſed 
” Proof, which his adverſaries may, if they 
5 pleaſe, oppugn. | On a ſubject ſo ſpeculative, 
the opinions of men muſt vary; and every 
Vriter has a right to carry his diſſent before 
the tribunal of the Public. To them the 
deciſion 1 18 left. Where their Judgment leans, 
there let the controverſy reſt. To write 
more upon the ſubject would be highly i im- 
proper in one, who has thought it neceſſary 
to make an apology for having written ſo 
5+ 10 much. Fury itſelf cannot keep up the at- 
tention of the reader, through the dark rub- 
biſh of antiquity. : And Authors. ſeldom 
4 write, with a deſign of not ns.” read. 88 
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Though the Author of the IntroduAicn, 

is not ſo very fond of his ſyſtem, AS to deem 
it altogether infallible, he has not yet INGE- 

NOL confeſſed himſelf, in any reſpect, 
in the wrong : He is, therefore, ſorry to find, 

that one of his learned opponents, has been 

i precipitate, as to mention fuch an unau- 

5 thorized circumſtance to the Public. Great 
allowances, however, are to be made, for 
that warmth and vehemence, which too often 

. accompany ingenuity in polemical diſquiſi- 5 
tion. Opinion, ſometimes, is placed, by the 
Az ealous, in the room of fact; and, in fuch 
E a caſe, a denial i is a ſufficient anſwer. The 
author is ſo far, from being convinced, by 
any thing advanced againſt him, that he =_ 
heres to every part of his ſyſtem : :: And he is 
the more confirmed, in his opinion of the 
juſtneſs of his arguments, * the weakneſs i 
of thoſe of bis e hit b GG 
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IH E itforcnarton of the mind, like the e Goh of Varioug 
the eye, is ; z-<thſcribed within narrow bounds, "_ 

Obj Nee on this ſide of a certain line, are ſeen with pre- 
: ae beyond f it confuſion begins, and all things gra- 
dually diſappear i in ſhades, We look back on antiquity, 
: as travellers on an extenſive country, through \ which they 

have paſſed: and we often aſcribe to an accidental = " 

Zinels, the. 9 view of the diſtant A Which — 
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"NTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY, &e. 
proceeds from our want of powers. Mankind ſeem only 
capable of carrying. down ſome account of themſelves, 
through a portion of time. The burden of hiſtory galls 
them, as it grows in their progreſs. They throw a part 
of it away; and the more antient tranſactions fi ok, by 
N degrees, into oblivion, independent of thoſe accidents, 


to which the means of recording events, as well as all 
other ſublunary things, are ae by fate. 


ofthe imper- Men, who meaſure the age of the world, by the progreſs 
ein which the arts have made, ſeem to forget the natural in- 
; ſtability of human affairs, States and kingdoms, ſhould 
they eſcape the ravages of external force, are ſubject to do- 
meſtic decay. A languor ſometimes prevails, in which 
the inventions of ages expire. T he mind ſlumbers in the 
ſhade of ignorance, till having, as it were, recovered 
its elaſticity from repoſe, it produces, from its own in- 
herent abilities, thoſe very arts, which might have been 
brought down, on the current of time. In the gloomy 
ſpace behind this revival of the arts, poſterity place the 
origin of mankind. The proſpect ſets upon the fight 
at that point, and they fondly imagine, that no portion 
of exiſtence lies far beyond their view. 


| of antient Revolutions in the ſtate if ſociety, and accidental 
languors of the human mind, are not, however, the 
| moſt 


PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION. | 


moſt likely circumſtances to ſtop the current of hiſtory, 
as it comes down from antiquity. The lines of violent 
and abrupt changes are obvious on the face of nature: 
The rugged features of the earth are expreſſive of con- 
vulſions, in which the human ſpecies, with all their in- 
ventions, might, in a great meaſure, have periſhed. 
This globe, though ſmoothed over into ſome regularity 
by the flux of time, appears not to be what it once has 
been. Its internal parts are jumbled together in wild 
—_—— and ſome ſhocks have certainly paſſed over 
it, which might have repeatedly expunged, from its 
N Hh the feeble monuments of civil improvements. 2 


Philoſophy 1 enabled odildnd., to know, with pre- hiſtory 


cifion, the properties of ſmall portions of matter: but 
we occupy too narrow a circle of time to e our 
enquiries, with exactneſo, to the changes which the body 
of the univerſe may ſuffer, in the progreſs of years. The 
earth, ſay the Indians, like its productions, is ſubject to 
renovation : and there is no great abſurdity in the opi- 
nion. This change may have been, undergone, with 
Aa violence fatal to the exiſtence of almoſt all the ani- 
mals that crawl along its face. The few of the human 
ſpecies that ſhould eſcape, might, perhaps, loſe the 
memory of lo dreadful an event, in their fears; or, de- 
ſtitute of the means of tranſmitting 1 it to poſterity, by 
821 B 2 permanent 
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permanent monuments, truſt it to tradition, which would 
expire in the courſe of time. 19 500 


Real origin But an ; enquiry of this kind can neither be fatisfatory 
of mankind. + 


nor neceſſary to the preſent deſign. The origin of the 
means of tranſmitting facts, is the point, in which man- 
kind, with reſpect to poſterity, begin to exiſt. The 
ſpace of time beyond it, being loſt to us, is added to 
that eternity, which is as unimportant in itſelf, as it is 
impoſſible to be known. Me may even extend our 
knowlege, though in an imperfect degree, to ſome 
ages beyond the invention, or at leaſt the uſe of letters. 
The light, when kindled, threw a feeble ray behind it; 
and from the brightened fide of the objects, we learn, that 
_ exiſted, _ we cannot diſtinetiy ſee their form. 


Letters ra- Letters, it appears 1 the general hiftory of man- 


ther the in- 


vention of a kind, are not the peculiar invention of any nation. 


certain ſtage 


of ſociety,” 1 hey roſe i in various parts of the earth; and they, in- 


than of an 


particular 7 deed, ſeem to be the produce of a certain degree of « ci- 
country. 


vilization, rather than the particular growth of any region. 
In China, in India, in antient Perſia, in Babylonia, 
various alphabets were known, long before Phcenicia ſent 
her characters to Greece, They ſprung, in all thoſe 
countries, from the ſame cauſe ; the commerce in the 
7 conveniences and luxuries of life which an advanced 
p | | * | ſtat te 


PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION, 
ſtate of civilization eſtabliſhed among the people, In 
the rudeſt ſtage of ſociety, a kind of mercantile inter- 
courſe exiſts between barbarians themſelves. But'the 
articles are coarſe and few ; and they, therefore, adhere 
to the memory, without the aſſiſtance of ſigns. On a 


more advanced ſtage, the wants of mankind increaſe, 
in proportion to their refinements. The luxuries of life 


” are ſmall and many, and they gradually become neceſ- 


ary to mankind, The merchant invents figures, to re. 
cal the memory of his goods to his mind; and a people 
addicted to commerce, adopt naturally Send marks, to 
facilitate the intercourſe, of which their peculiar mode 


of life altogether conſiſts, 


A community 155 ed far i in ſociety, before i in- Prieſts the 
Amrit record 
- dividuals have either time or inclination to cultivate the ers of events» | 


powers of the mind by ſpeculation. duperſtition being 
inherent in human nature, prieſts ſeem to have been the 
firſt philoſophers. Men of active and pervading minds, 


chuſe to derive ſubſiſtence from the labour of others, | 


rather than from their own toil. They retire into the 
hazineſs, which terror has placed between the Divinity 
and their ignorant countrymen; and raiſing a tumult in 
the gloom, extort a tribute from fear. In the leiſure, 
furniſhed by the emoluments which their ingenuity has 
pro cured, they. apply the marks Invented. by the mer- 
4] 4 chant, 
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chant, to a mode of recording the hiſtory of their ſu- 
perſtition; and connected, as they are from their office, 
with the ſecular affairs of the community, they carry 
don ſome account of the tranſactions of their ſtate, i in 


the N of their mythology. 


2 The prieſt, 1 perhaps the inventor, was a great ; 
ceenemy to hiſtory, He blended facts with ſo much of 
the marvellous, that hiſtorians, in deſpair of being able 
to ſeparate truth from fiction, threw away the whole 
maſs, and conſigned ages to darkneſs and oblivion. The 
vanity of writers contributed alſo to the gloom, which 
covers remote antiquity, Flattering the age in which 
they lived, they haſtened to relate tranſactions, rendered 
important by their proximity to the times. A dry re- 
capitulation ſupplied the place of antient hiſtory; ; which 
ad no effect upon mankind, but to render uſeleſs for- 
| . mer authors: and thus a paſſage was opened 1 to that loſs 
of writers, which the few, who look back into antiquity, a 


ſo much deplore. 5 


Obſerva- All theſe cauſes conſpire to render antiquity a perplexed 
von - and flerile ſubject. Antiquaries may fly back into the 
gloom, upon wild conjecture; but their diſcoveries, 
though ingenious, will ſeldom carry conviction to the 

mind. The land through which they travel is inhabited 

| | 'S 


PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION. 
by phantoms and ſtrange forms ; and many falſe lights 
are held forth, which lead to dangerous precipices and 
deadly fens. The curioſity of the reſt of mankind does 
not even follow them in their reſearches : they labour 
for their toil 5 and derive a painful amuſement from a 


field which produces no laurels, 


1 [gnorance « the M 2 PR 


Nations, like mankind, Ls inſenſibly on in- 1 
fancy to youth. The ſcenes of puerility are forgot, r 
neglected with contempt, by the pride of riper years. 
Few have any inclination to look back upon tranſactions 

rendered unimportant by the ſmalneſs of their object; 
and when men of curiofity and philoſophy turn their 
eyes to the beginnings of a ſtate, the proſpect is vaniſhed 
quite, or covered with a deep and impenetrable ſhade. 
Communities, if they think at all of the ſubject of their 
origin, are apt to deduce it from: the marvellous; and, 

like heroes whoſe births were clandeſtine, derive their 


deſcent from the Gods. 


| Nothing, however, is more certain, than that thes gradual riſe 
5 greateſt nations, like the nobleſt rivers, - take often their 
riſe from a ſcanty ſource. The ſtate that may happen 
to give laws to che half of mankind, ſprang perhaps 

from 


.. of nations. _ 


8 INTRODUCTION TO THE /HISTORY, &. 
. | from vagabonds and felons; juſt as the ſtream, which 5 
carries navies on its boſom to the ocean, hides its head 
in ſome fen in the deſart. To mark the gradual g growth 
of a people, as they come down through time, is a 
pleaſure which philoſophy only derives from hiſtory. 
The weak and unintelligent, with a pride peculiar SS - 
narrow minds, deſpiſe the rude elements of that ſyſtem 
of ſociety, from which their country receives its import- 
ance, on the ſcale of nations. T heir vanity induces 
them to believe, that rug are perſonally concerned in 
late tranſactions; ; when it is only the weight of the ſtate, 


cemented together by time, which carries forward its 
. affairs with renown. 


Averſion of The contempt. of letters, which diſtinguiſhed the 

ke org northern nations, contributed to render their antiquities 

TS: unimportant, on account of the gloom by which they 
are veiled, Fierce and untractable by nature, and bred 
from their infancy to incurſion and depredation, they 
thought every purſuit not immediately ſubſervient to 
the profeſſion of arms, mean and diſhonourable. * hey 
little conſidered that this prejudice was a fatal enemy to 
the fame which they ſought after with ſo much eager- 
neſs 3 in the field. In vain were exploits worthy of me- 
mory performed, when the only certain means of tranſ- 


mitting chem to poſterity w were p and deſpiſed, 
In 


2 
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In the cloud of i ignorance which involved them at The middle 


home, they advanced into the provinces of the weſtern 


ages 


empire. Learning, which had long languiſhed among 


the Romans, expired with the power of that illuſtrious 


people; ; and Europe, in a great meaſure, returned to 
its original rudeneſs and barbarity. When the detached 


tribes, who had ſubverted the government of the Ro- 
mans, formed themſelves into regular communities, ſome 
knowlege of letters began to revive; but the Chriſtian 
clergy, following tlie policy of their predeceſſors the 


Druids, confined that Ae to thenrſelves. 
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J 5 Hola termpdtal ET was not the gt uſe nile highly un- 


favourable 


W letters by (be rell gious of the middle ages. Miracles, to hiſtory. 
viſions, and the lives of ſaints, were more important 
ſubjects, than the tranſactions of ſtates and kingdoms, 


LB 5 


in the eyes of a ace of men whoſe influence depended 


— 


ij # 


upon keeping 
2 21 tf) 
ſuf perſtition. 


Nlonlks and hermits became illuſtrious in 
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0 : 
Wanke nd i in the ſhades of ignorance and 


elt 268 itt” "Abt arts, When the monarchs of Europe ſat 
In obſcurity upon theit thrones. © But had they even 
1 ooked wh into ancient” times, their information would 
have been unſatibfactory and circumſcribed. Philoſophy 


had not opened cheir minds; they ſaw all things through 


mit, and the indiftiget objects came forward 19 1 a 


' nionftious «noi el their On». 
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The feudal 
eſtabliſn- 


mentsintro- mans, had filled the provinces of the weſtern empire 


duce hiſtori- 


cal 1 inquiry. 


remote antiquity. | From individuals this genealogical 
| enthuſiaſm ſpread. to whole communities, Men poſ- . 
ſeſſed of the little literature of the times, and a talent 
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Nerve of Critical Learning ; 


The North, which, upon ks decline of the N 


with its colonies, ſent abroad freſh armies of adven- 
turers in the eighth and ninth ages. 8. heſe, ſettling 1 
in ſome of the regions of the South, gave a new turn 
to the genius of the European nations. The feudal 
eſtabliſhments, introduced, or, at leaſt, revived and con- 
firmed by them, gave ſtability to government, and 
were highly favourable to a ſpirit of national dignity | 
and independence. Lands and honours becoming here- 
ditary, gave birth to a pride of family among the 
great barons; and they endeavoured to add luſtre to 
the diſtinctions which they had acquired, by tracing | 


their anceſtors through the fame path of eminence to a. 


for fable, either through want of information or vanity, 


indulged the romantic paſſions of an ignorant race of 


men, by deducing the origin of their reſpective nations 


try in Europe furniſhed an ample field of fiction; and 


from very diſtant æras. The antiquities of every eoun- 


it was im poſſible to form tales too extravagant or im- 


=_— 


»< (Nl 
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0 


' PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION. as 
probable for the credulity of the age. It is therefore no 
matter of wonder that we poſſeſs ſuch a mals of legends 


for the ancient hiſtory of thoſe nations, who, for many 
- centuries, have made a figure 1 in Europe. 


The revival of critical learning has enabled foreigners The hf. 


tory of an- 


5 to extricate, in a great meaſure, their antiquities from cient Bri- 
the fables of the middle ages. In Britain we content edel. 
courſelves with looking back with contempt on the cre- 

dulity of our anceſtors. From a pride incident to 

- poliſhed times, we are apt to think, and perhaps with 

ſome Juſtice, that the tranſactions of the infancy of ſo- 


N 12 


ciety are as unworthy of remembrance as they are im- 
perfectly known. But this obſervation has been made, 
not more to depreciate our anceſtors, than to cover a 
glaring deſect i in ourſelves. The Britiſh nations, till of 
late years, were much more remarkable for the per- 
formance of great actions in the field, than for record- 


1 ing them with Genity and preciſion i in the cloſet. 


| Men of abilities have removed this reproach from the Writers of 
nation. The latter periods of our hiſtory are reduced reprciend= 
into form and preciſion; but the early part of our _ 
annals ſtill remains in the poſſeſſion of fiction and 
romance. Some writers who have lately retired into 
ancient times, have loſt themſel ves in ſyſtem, They 
have erected kingdoms, in the void of our antiquities ; 


a and 
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and amuſe themſelves in ſcenes, which their « own fancy 
formed. Others have added the weight of tedious diſ- 
_ quiſition to a ſubject naturally dull; and have removed 


all ornament, from a field already uninviting on account 
. of its  ſerility. 3 EL ia 


Deſign of 10 diſpel | the ſhades which? cover the antiquities of 
the Author. 


the Britiſh nations; to inveſtigate their origin; to carry 
down ſome account of their character, manners, and 
. government, into the times of records and domeſtic 
writers; to ſteer clear of the ſhoals, on which others 
have been loſt, is the deſign of this introduction. The 
abilities of the Author are perhaps inadequate to ſo ar- 
duous an undertaking ; ; but as he travels back into anti- 
quity with ſome advantages which others have not poſ- | 
ſeſſed, he flatters himſelf that he ſhall be able to throw. 
a new, if nota ſatisfactory light, on a ſubject hitherto 
little underſtood. Though, for want of ſufficient guides, 
* . he ſhould ſometimes loſe his way in a region of clouds 


and darkneſs, his hopes of the indulgence of the public 
are greater than his fears of their cenſure. 


STATE. 


E 


0 5 


Preliminary Obſervations. 


through the human ſpecies, under every climate,. is the 
beſt argument for an opinion ſo univerſal. Their po- 
fition on the face of the earth, and the ſoil which they 
poſſeſs, have, however, the ſame effect upon nations, | 


* upon vegetable productions. The mind, in ſome; . 


meaſure, partakes of the nature of the food: which 
ſuſtains the body; and ingenuity often proceeds from 


that light and vigorous atmoſphere, which gives its 


| Healthful faliency to the blood; Many regions in Europe 


ſeem calculated to produce: a-race of men; that mighit,. . 


in the progreſs of time; have poliſhed themſelves, witli-- 
out an adventitious. importation: of the arts from- other 


countries; and therefore the ſuppoſed barbariſm, which: 


22 covered. the nations of. the North, when the firſt light 


from 


* # 
- .* | 1 


A N Y * writers deduce mankind from one ſource; 3 Fallacy of- 
and the general line of character, which runs ** erge- 


ent. 


— — 
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from Greece gleamed over their tribes, might furniſh | 
a kind of argument, that they were but a new people N 
in the lands which "hey poſſeſſed. 


Ot mealur- But we have already obſerved, that the ph of 
ofthe worl the arts of civil life, is, by no means, a juſt meaſure of 
the age of the world. Two thouſand years have, ſince 
the beginning of hiſtory, paſſed over the nations of 
Africa, without poliſhing - them from their natural bar- 
bariſm. The natives of America, during more than 
'- two centuries, in which they have been known, wander 
after their game, over a vaſt continent; and the Tar- 
tars of the Eaſtern Aſia, notwithſtanding their vicinity 
to the civilized empires of Perſia, India, and China, 
retain the rudeneſs of the ancient Scythians unimpaired. 
To calculate the antiquity of mankind by their arts, 
would be to affirm, that the world i is old in China, and 
only lately produced i in the extenſive deſarts of the Cal- 
muc Ordas. Ta 
1 The uleful arts, beſides, in themſelves are ſimple: 5 
„„ one riſes naturally from another; ; and the firſt invented 
is rather the fruit of accident, than the produce of 
abilities of mind. Man, an active animal by nature, is 
fond of changing place. He i is born a hunter, and he 
thirſts, from conſtitution, for blood. War and the 
_ Chace are his firſt occupations ; and from theſe purſuits, 


being 
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being a wanderer, he neither has leifure to invent, nor 


would thoſe ſedentary arts, which poliſh ſociety, be of 


any ule. to his mode of life. A ſeries of many ages 


might have paſſed over mankind, in ſuch a ſtate, with- 
out bearing a ſingle impreſſion of any permanent event, 

One generation would ſucceed another, as the equal 
waves of a lake, under a conſtant and ſettled breeze; 


without any difference in their magnitude, or object 


floating on the ſurface, to mark them, as they roll, to 


the eye. 


5 In ſuch a fate of ſociety, a .commlliqn in 1 the great of the art. 
N body of nature, which might deſtroy, in its ſhock, the 


bulk of mankind, could tranſmit its memory only 


through a ſmall portion of time. The effect itſelf would 
not even be permanent. The ſwarm, though ſcattered 
and diſcompoſed, would again return to the hive: the 


buſineſs of life would go on, as if nothing had hap- 
| pened; and the few arts that were loſt, would begin to 
ſpring from the ſeeds of ingenuity, placed by nature, in 


the human mind. Mankind might thus have gone 


L forward: through. a long circle of unreckoned time; 
and an opinion riſes from this obſervation, that neither 
the eagth; nor any ſtate of the animals which it pro- 
duces, bear any diſtinguiſhed features to mark, with: 


a 2 the age of the world, We muſt aſcend from: 
* reaſon, 


15 
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reaſon to the region of faith ; and admit as an article of 


religion, what can neither be proved by argument, nor 
be of obvious facts. 


% 


'RefleQions, The Author of the Introduction hah inadvertently wan 
dered into theſe reflections; and he i is far from thinking 
them neceſſary to his ſubject. T he antiquary muſt take 

up mankind, as he finds them, at the earlieſt dawn of 
biſtory: he inquires not into the origin of the ſpecies, 
when he inveſtigates that of a nation. Imperfect as 
we ſeem to ourſelves, we are too large an object, taken 
in a collective ſenſe, to be comprehended i in the ideas of 
an individual. The period of time, through which 
the human race have moved, is extenſive with regard 
to themſelves. The eye aches in looking back on the 
beginning of the proceſſion; and it even totally diſap- 
pears, in the hazineſs which 1 is always ſettled o on diſtance 


0K Ga 


OO ihe wats | Whether the Northern nations were born in the coun- 
dien. tries which they poſſeſſed, when the firſt light of hiſtory | 
aroſe in Europe, or were wanderers from other regions, 
is a point of no importance, and muſt be left to con- 
jecture. Aſia is ſaid to have been the great hiyt from 8 
which all nations originally ſwarmed. But if this was 


the caſe, it was at a period placed beyond the inform- 
3 | ation 
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ation of the writers of Greece and Rome. The courſe 
of migration was changed before THEY began to record 
events. Many nations of Aſia may be traced to their 
ſource in Europe *; * put if we except a few trading ſettle- 
ments, eſtabliſhed by the petty ſtates of Phœnicia, on the 
ſhores of the Mediterranean, it is impoſſible to derive 
any European community, from anceſtors in the Eaſt. 
The origin of nations is not important enough to be 
decided by faith'; we fhall therefore content ourſelves, : 
upon that head, with the imperſect information tranſ- 
mitted by n writers,” from Ry: 


2435 k $85 4»; $1 L9G 


1; Dionyſ. Halic, p. 14. roof Mel lib, 1. Strabo, lib „ib. . 
; Herodot. lib. vii. as 
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reaſon to the region of faith ; and admit as an article of 
religion, what can neither be proved by * nor 


. ſupported by obvious facts. 


% 


RefleQions, | The Author of the Introduction has inadvertently wan- 
dered into theſe reflections and he i is far from thinking 
them neceſſary to his ſubject. The antiquary muſt take 
up mankind, as he finds them, at the earlieſt dawn of 
hiſtory : hei inquires not into the origin of the ſpecies, 
when he inveſtigates that of a nation. Imperfect as 
we ſeem to ourſelves, we are too large an object, taken 
in a collective ſenſe, to be 3 in the ideas of 
an individual. The period of time, through which 
the human race have moved, is extenſive with regarc 5 
to themſelves. The eye aches in looking back on the 
beginning of the proceſſion; and it even totally diſap- 
pears, in the hazineſs which 1 is always ſettled on diſtance 


of fuck, 


"hs et Whether the Northern nations were born in the coun- 
eee tries which they poſſeſſed, when the firſt light of hiſtory 

aroſe in Europe, or were wander ers from other regions, 

1s a point of no importance, and muſt be left to con- 

jecture. Aſia is ſaid to have been the great hive, from 

which all nations originally ſwarmed. But if this was 
the caſe, it was at a Pay Na beyond the inform- 


ation 
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ation 4 the writers of Greece and Rome. The courſe 
of migration was changed before 1uEVYV began to record 
events. Many nations of Aſia may be traced to their 
ſource! in Europe *; 4 but if we except a few trading ſettle- 


ments, eſtabliſhed | by 


any European community, from anceſtors in the Eaſt. 
The origin of nations is not important enough to be 


decided by faith'; we hall therefore content ourſelves, 1 
bog that head, with the 1h hen information tranſ- 
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the petty ſtates of Phœnicia, on the 
ſhores of the Mediterranean, it is impoſſible to derive 
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The Celtæ. | 


Syria, the pe of letters +, is called the Mother of 
Nations. The Phœnicians, according to ſome of the | 


_ ancients 2, failing into the iſlands of the Z#gean, diſ- 


poſſeſſed the Pelaſgi, the moſt ancient inhabitants of 


Greece |}, about two ages before the war of Troy. Let- 


ters were no part of the improvements which they brought : 
into Europe; and even their arrival in Greece, W o 
early a period, is involved in that uncertainty, which 
obſcures the _ of an illiterate prope. 5 


among the 


Greeks, 


The 6 mixing th the Pelaſpi of Peloponneſus 


and the northern ſhores of the Ægean, roſe gradually 
into various communities and ſtates. A colony from 


2 under the name of Ionians, eſtabliſhed them- 


ſelves on the Aſiatic fide of the Mediterranean, near 
two centuries after the Trojan war. Their vicinity to 


the Phœnicians occaſioned an early intercourſe, between : 


the Ionians and a people from whom they, in ſome 


+ $i fame libet credere, gens Tyriorum literas prima docuit aut didicit. 


; Curie: lib. iv. 


t Herodot. Sib. 1, | 7 4 


« 


1 0. 0s HeXxaoyos Tov ef! Ty "EXAade dorag evo dyrur dpxpudrares 


A. Strabo, lib. vii. 
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1 meaſure, 
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meaſure, derived their origin ll. They ipod; "A 


them, among other ingenious arts, the uſe of letters, 


and communicated theſe to their mother nation in Eu- 
rope . This circumſtance ſeems to fix the firſt 1 inven- 
tion of the alphabet, in the intermediate ſpace of time, 
between the tranſmigration of the Phœnicians into 

Greece, and the ſettlement of the lonians in the terri- 


tory of Miletus 


19 


To record public events is not the earlieſt uſe made ho throw 
of letters, by any nation. Pherecydes wrote the firſt ** OR 


work in proſe, near a thouſand years after the pretended 5 
arrival of Cadmus T. The #ra of true hiſtory i is po- 
ſterior to that period. When the writers of Greece be- 
gan to extricate their domeſtic tranſactions from fable, 
they threw ſome feeble light on the Barbarians of the 
North and Weſt. "Two nations, in a great variety of 


tribes, poſſeſſed the vaſt continent of Europe. The 


en t. afterwards 3 by the name 


Wl Downer Yaduara Aude} Xa} "Tavis 7 ra pf T a 70 ore rod 
Ayivogog EVpOVTOG EA. Suidas, tom. Ul. 


* Gentium conſenſus tacitus, primus omnium m conſpiravit, 1 ut Tonum 
literis uterentur. Plin. lib. vii. 


| + Proſam orationem condere Pherecydes Seyrus inſtitur. Plin . 
lib. vii. 


+ be quaſi ſupra Aquilonis fatum habitantes. 


D 2 5 of 
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of Celtæ 8, extended themſelves from the pillars of 

Hercules || to the banks of the Viſtula * and Tanais +, 

from the Helleſpont to the ſhores of the Baltic. The. 
regions to the north- eaſt of the Danube, from the 

In Euxine to the Frozen Ocean, were perambulated, rather 

j than inhabited, by the Sarmatæ. Between the Baltic 

and the extremities of the North, lay the ancient Scan- 

dinavians, whoſe poſterity, upon the decline of the Ro- 
mans, carried into the South undoubted proofs of their 
being a different race of men from the Celtæ. 


RES 
. 


3 But theſe ditinctions of name, among Os firſt ae 
nations. inhabitants of Europe, ſprung from the diſcoveries of 
alter ages. The nations of the North only, roſe clearly 


to view, in the progreſs of the Roman arms. The 


general deſignation of Scythians comprehended all the 
barbarous natives of the vaſt continent, which extends 
from the Oby to the pillars of Hercules |; and it even 
paſſed from Europe to the regions of the northern Aſia. | 
When, from the accident of internal improvement, or 


0 Mb Ec bY Sen, Tous "TregCoelous Kearols Depeche. Ap 
Apollonii Scholiaſtem. . 


| Celtz occidua Europæ uſque ad Gades incolupt. Strabo, lib. ii. 


Ls Sarmatia Viſtula amne diſcreta. Pomp. Mela, lib. ili. 


+ Circa Tanaim Sarmatarum gentes degunt. Plin. lib. 2. 


+ Veteres Græcorum ſcriptores univerſas gentes ſeptemiriohales SCy- 
tharum nomine affecerunt, Strabo, lib. xl, 


. 


the 


BE? 
2 
8 


the wandering diſpoſition, natural to Barbarians, whoſe 
occupation is hunting and war, the Nomades of the 


mades or Scythæ of the weſtern Europe ſpoke the ſame C, 
language, though ina variety of dialects, and were di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the ſame cuſtoms, manners, and religion. 
This circumſtance argues, with invincible. force, that 
they {warmed originally from the ſame hive. But the 
firſt revolutions, which ſpread the wild nations, called 
Celtæ, over the face of Europe, lie buried in the im- 
penetrable darkneſs, which muſt forever cover the an- 
cient hiſtory of the nations of the North. Gaul, in all 
probability, was the center, from which they diverged 
themſelves on all ſides. The rude tribes, who inhabited 
that vaſt country, pervaded Europe, with their mi- 
| grating armies, | ina a period beyond the reach of hiſtory . 
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North advanced near the confines of the Greeks, who 


were a literary nation, ſome light fell upon their tribes, 
But it was a feeble, partial, and indiſtinct. light. The 


magnitude of the object was ſeen: its various parts diſ- 


appeared in hazineſs and diſtance, and an ample field 14 
was left for ſaney and wild conjecture. 


By the general conſent of the ancients, all the NowMigrtions 
of the 


4 


iP r erox natio pervagata bello prope. orbem terrarum. Js; lib. xxxviii. 
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Spain ; Italy ; Germany d; between the Rhine and 
the Baltic; Britain, over all its iſles || ; the eaſtern ſhore 
of the Adriatic; the countries which border on the 


Helleſpont * and Zgean, were filled with colonies 


from Gaul, in whom the old inhabitants, if they dif- 


fered originally from the Gael, were loſt, This revo- 
lution gave birth to the name of Celtæ, which is an ad- 
: jectire derived from GEL, the aboriginal name of the 
inhabitants of the extenſive country, bounded by the 
ocean, che Rhine, the Alps, and Pyrenæan mountains. 


+ Galli occidua Europæ uſque ad Gades incolunt. Strabo, lib. il. 


AAKILTHTOL HEY Tow) T 0) | Xa NOD pLEVOL Avuoiravo, Diod. Sic. lib. v · 


Celticos in Bœtica, a Celtiberis in Luſitania adveniſſe manifeſtum '- | 
lacris, lingua, oppidorum vocabulis. Plin. lib. iii. | ” 


Gallorum Celtz miſcentes nomen Iberis. Lucan. lib. iv. 


+ Umbrorum gens antiquiſſima Italiæ exiſtimatur. Plin. . in. 
Umbri prima veterum Gallorum proles. Servius in Zneid. xii. 


__ Gallorum veterum propaginem Umbros eſle Marcus Antonius refert. 
Solin. vill. © 


$ Ac fuit antea tempus, cum Galli propter bominüm multitudinem, 
agrique inopiam, trans Rhenum colonias mitterent. Cæſar, lib. vi. 


Validiores olim Gallorum res fuiſſe, ſummus auctorum Divus Julius 


tradit, eoque credibile eſt Gallos in Germaniam tranſgreſſos. Tacit. 


Germ. XXVill. 


In univerſum tamen æſtimanti Gallos vicinum ſolum e N cre- 


dibile eſt. Tacit. Agric. xi. | 
Britanni non multum a Gallica differunt conſuetudine. Sake: lib. v. 


* Meridiem verſus ab Iſtro, ſunt Illyricum et Thracia, et qui permiſ- 
. centur Celtici, aliique populi ad Græciam uſque. Strabo, lib. vi. 


T hough 
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Though ſome i ingenious critics pretend to Have found: their name 


communi- 


the name of Celtz in Homer * the firſt mention of that nog 
appellation was in fact made by Herodotus in the eighty- Greece, | 
ſeventh olympiad, or four hundred and thirty-two years 
before the Chriſtian æra. To trace the channel, from | 
which the celebrated writer derived his information, we 

: muſt return toa period of remote antiquity, T he Pelaſgi 

of Peloponneſus, and the iſlands of the Agean, were the 
firſt of the European Nomades, who quitted the ambu- 

| latory life of their anceſtors, and applied themſelves to 
the arts of civil life. Induced. by the fine climate of 

5 Greece, they gradually ſettled in fixed abodes; while 
yet their rude brethren to the North ee after 
their cattle or game, over the face of Europe. Improv- 
ing their navigation by degrees, they ſailed to the Weſt, 
ſeized upon the neareſt coaſt of Italy , and, moving 

into the heart of that country, met with the Gael, | 
called Umbri : and roſe, with them, into a mixed — 
nation, under the name of Latines. Extending cheir — 


** KTR imo! Homerus vocat equum deſultorium, et ks 
ponitur pro equo deſultorio vebi, ſed Kł adpellari ipſos (eflores, * 
nullum reperio auctorem antiquum. 1 
Exer He aανα riusg, roy dπα t EV TH | aher OSe Handl, 
Tv. EQUT WY. avenues baile; chu E oe Yevourau T5 "Abopeyics. 
Dion. Halic. lib. 1. 


bis Umbrorum gens antiquiſſima Italiæ. Plin. lib. iii. 
U prima veterum Gallorum proles. Servius 1 in ZEneid. xii. 
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navigation till further into the Mediterranean, the Pho- 


ceans made an eſtabliſhment on the coaſt of Gaul. 


Maſſilia was founded by thoſe adventurers, about fix 
hundred years prior to our æra, when the elder TAE ; 
1 ſaid to have held the reins of Soren egy at Rome? 


1 be Phoceats of Maſſilia delivered the name e of the 
nation, among whom they had ſettled, to the firſt in- 
telligent writers of their country. This information, 
however, ſeems not to have been conveyed to Greece 
for many years | after the eſtabliſhment of the colony on 
the coaſt of Gaul. Ariſtzus of Proconneſus, who 
flouriſhed about the Gfrieth olympiad, diſtinguiſhed the 
Celtic nations only by the name of Hyperboreans. 

Herodotus, about one hundred and fifty years after 
Ariſtæus, ſpeaks indeed of the Celtæ; but in ſuch * 


manner, that he ſeems only to have 1 5 their name. 


The Danube,” ſays he, « has its ſource in the 


ce country of the Celtæ, near the city of Pyrrhene : 5 


and, in another place, he affirms, „ That the Celtæ 
« dwell beyond the pillars of Hercules : the laſt people 
© eſtabliſhed on the. continent of Europe toward the 


« Weſt T. 
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3 empore Tarquinii regis Phocenſium juventus Maſfliam condidit 
Juſtin, lib. xl1. 


y x Herodot. lib. ji. c. 33. lib. iv. c. 49. 
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tranſmitted to Greece by the Maſlilian Phoceans, derived 
its origin, as has been obſerved, from the aboriginal 
name of Gatt, The etymon of the appellation ſeems 
to be juſtly given, by Eucherius, biſhop of Lyons *, 
who deduces it from the remarkable whiteneſs of ſkin, 
by which the Celtic nations, and in particular the an- 
cient Gauls, were diſtinguiſhed. In the Gaelic of 
North Britain Gat. literally Gignifies a fair complexion . 

and the ſame word is uſed, in a ſimilar ſenſe, by the 

ancient inhabitants of Ireland. But let the name be a 
primitive itſelf, or owe its origin to another word, it is 

certainly the ſource of the appellation of Celtz, which 
extended itſelf in the remoteſt antiquity, to almoſt all 

the nations of Europe. 


The information of the Greeks, concerning thi 
northern nations, was extremely imperfect, long after 
Herodotus wrote. When they penetrated beyond the 
Danube, the two great nations, already mentioned, rofe 
diſtinctly before them; and they ſeem to have differed 
from one another, as much as the barbarity com- 
mon to both would permit. To the revolutions, 


* Galli a | CANDORE corporis primum appellati unt. Eucher. W 
Lugdun. de gent. iv. 


Tai; dt apf! rclbup yo. lad a8. Diod. Sic. de Gallis, lib. 8 
E which 


The name of Celtz, which appears to have been 3 of 
the name of 


Obſerva- | 
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which extended the aboriginal name of the weſtern 
Scythians, to moſt of the wild tribes, who anciently 


inhabited Europe, we have applied our firſt enquiry. 


Rational conjectures muſt frequently, in a matter of 


ſuch obſcurity, ſupply the place of poſitive proofs; 'L 


where the lights, which guide our ſteps through anti- 
quity, are derived from writers of a much later me 


| than the facts to be eſtabliſhed by their authoring, 


a 


The hiſtory of the Celtz, before the arrival of the 
Phoceans i in the Lyguſtic Sea, lies buried in impenetrable 


darkneſs ; and even the colony, who ſettled in the ter- 
ritories of Maſſilia, diſpelled little of the gloom, which 


covered the illiterate nations around, The perfect ſimi- 


larity of manners, which ſubſiſted between all the 


moſt ancient inhabitants of Europe, as they roſe gradu- 


ally to light, ſeems to prove, beyond reply, that i in ſome 


period, beyond the commencement of hiſtory, the vaſt 
country, which was comprehended under the general 
name of Gaul, ſent migrating armies to the extremities 


of the Weſt and North. The Greeks extending their 


information, with their colonies, along the ſhores of the 
Mediterranean, we become, 1 in ſome meaſure, acquainted 


with 


/ 
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with the revolutions, which happened among the Celtz, 


tor more than ve centuries before the Chriſtian æra. 


The improvements introduced by the Phoceans into on tlc 


Gaul, encouraged, i in their beginning, the migrating diſ- 


poſition of its inhabitants. Agriculture, before imper- 


fectly underſtood, was proſecuted with vigour and ſuc- 


cels*, The means of ſubſiſtence. being augmented, = 
population increaſed of courſe Þ+ ; expeditions were 


formed to caſe the country of its number of inhabitants; 


and the regions of Europe, being traverſed, rather than 
| peopled, by prior colonies from Gaul, received ſucceſlive 


ſwarms of emigrants | from the ſame country. In the 


courſe of ſome centuries, the domeſtic improvements, 
which, in the beginning of their progreſs, occaſioned 
new emigrations of the Gait, arrived at ſome degree 
4 of maturity. Inſtead of wandering i in ſearch of foreign 


ſettlements, they found it more convenient to cultivate 


thoſe which they already poſſeſſed, and they became 
objects of depredation to their more barbarous neigh- 
bours. The ſpirit of conqueſt retired farther toward the 
North; ; and the tide of magni, which had repeatedly 


1 * Ab his Galli al vitæ cultioris et agrorum 8 didicerunt, 
Juſtin. lib. Xliii, | 


+ Gallia adeo frugum hominumque kerl fir ut abundans multitudo 
vix regt videretur poſſe. TOTO lib. RHINE 
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flowed from Gaul, returned upon itfelf with redoubled 
[ violence. The German Celtz * repaſſed the Rhine 
Ss committed terrible devaſtations; and acquired a juſt title 


1 to the name of Civprr, which ſignifies a band, or ra- 
ther a nation of robbers * 


1 „ he extenſive: regions between the Rhine and the Baltic 
3 wen poſſeſſed by Gaelic or Celtic colonies, when they 
became firſt known to the writers of Greece and Rome. 
1 | An unavoidable intercourſe with the darmatæ beyond 
3 the Viſtula and the Baltic, had ſuch an effect upon their 
. genius and manners, that ſome ancient writers diſtinguiſh 
them by the name of Celto-Scythæ f, as a mark of 
their mixed origin. They, however, retained ſo many 
proof, s of the prevalence of the blood of the Gael, that 
ſome have thought the appellation of Germans pro- 


'* Celtz five Galli, quos Cimbros vocant. . in Myr. 
Irv; de Pandrys To yevog, I KipCpos. Plutarch. in Mario. 
K ae fee tied Nov Terfaed yern 7 cabin r 7 e 70 8 
der WKEXVOY t, TOTG EYEDETL TwY cofad run, xal T1 xaporyr. r 
uad run. Plutarchus i in Mario. 


4 Kine fed morpdler Peppearyo! TOUG AYR. Plutarchus in Mario. 
Aus pol OUTES x TAGVITES 0 Kin po. Strabo, lib. iv. 

| 7 Cimbros, Celtoſcythas diQos exiſtimaverunt veteres auctores, quia 
1 Sarmatarum nonnulli immiſti fuerunt. Cluver. Germ. Antiq. lib. i. 
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ceeded from the ſimilarity between the manners of the 
Gauls and che wild tribes, ſettled beyond the Rhine l. 


The Ae to migration, which, in als ages, 3 
rendered the northern nations ſo formidable to the in- 


habitants of the ſouth of Europe, ſprung from the man- 

ner of life impoſed upon them by the inclemency of 

their climate, and the ſterility. of their ſoil. The inſe- 

parable connections between the occupations of hunting 
and war habituated them to toil, and. converted even 
danger itſelf into amuſement. Attached to no- fixed 
place of reſidence, the change of country diſpleaſed 
them not with its novelty; they wandered naturally to- 

ward the ſouth, and every region was the home of a 

race of men to whom nations, as well as. the beaſts of 

the foreſt, were objects of prey. Their migrations 

were, however, gradual and univerſal ; not a ſudden 

inroad, or impetuous invaſion. The tide came ſlowly, 

but it never ebbed, till the whole continent of the 

fouthern Europe was covered with the deluge. 


In the thisd ; century before the Chriſtian- æra; the of the 
German Celtz, under the name of Cimbri, ravaged all 
I Forma, et moribus, et victu adſimiles ſunt Gallorum. Itaque recte 
mihi videntur Romani hoc nomen eis indidiſſe, cum eos fratres eſſe Gal- 
lorum vellent oſtendere. Strabo, 5. Vi. 
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the regions lying between the Rhine and the Tonian Sea “. 


They cut off the Illyrians, they ſubdued the Macedo- 


nians, though recent from the conqueſt of Aſia. They 


paſſed from the continent to the iſlands of Greece; they 


croſſed the Helleſpont, and ſettling on the Aſiatic ſhore _ 


of the Mediterranean, roſe into a nation, which long 
retained the ferocious temper and invincible « courage of 


their anceſtors in the'north of Europe +, At the ſame 1 
time, that ſome of the Celtic tribes to the north of the 


Rhine penetrated | into Greece and the Leſſer Aſia, others, 


it is highly probable, extended themſelves to Spain and 


to Britain. The ancient Luſitanians are, by ſome of 
the ancients, called Cimbri: and the aboriginal name of 


the inhabitants of the mountains of Wales leaves little 


room to doubt, that they derive their origin from that 


warlike people, who bs moves covered Europe with 
their a armies q- | 


* Hi, contractis undique copiis, ad Ionicum mare converſi, gentem 


Ilyriorum, et quicquid gentium ad Macedonas uſgue habitat, 1 immo 10 ipſos 
Macedonas oppreſſere. Pauſ. Attic. iv. 


it Romani Galatas, qui in Aſia erant, debellarunt. Erant portio 
Galatarum occidentalium. Suid. I. i. 


Gens Galatarum occidentalium, qui ex c Celto- gallia i in ks mi- 
graverant. Eratoſthenes. = 


% ﬆ ; a Prat 
+446 &-4 1 


+ Wi ſunt qui magnam Europæ partem tributariam reddiderunt, 


A debellatorum a = occuparunt. Diod. Sic, lib. v. 
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In leſs than two centuries after the firſt recorded ex- Celti Ger- 


podition of the Cimbri, the Celtic Germans ſent another 


mans. 


fleece of adventurers, under the ſame name, into the 
regions of the South. This ſeems to have been a total 
migration. They wandered in queſt of ſettlements, 0 


more than for plunder; being driven from their native 


home, by ſome great calamity, which its diſtance in 
antiquity has involved in darkneſs. An invaſion from 
Scandinavia added probably its force to the love of mi- 
gration, natural to the Cimbri. The terror, raiſed by. 
the gradual and gloomy approach of the ſtorm, was 
but a faint prelude of its dreadful ravages, when it came. 
Nations diſappeared under the cloud, which kept Italy 
in awful ſuſpenſe for ſome years; and it was, after it was 


broken by their arms, that the Romans became com- 


pletely ſenſible of the danger which they had eſcaped. 


The ſubject of the general migrations of the German 


Celtæ will be reſumed in a ſubſequent ſection; in which 


the origin of the Britiſh nations will be deduced, from 


| great revolutions on the continent of Europe. 5 


4 * | ALS 
bs 1 4 5 * U * b 5 ak 5 7 - p 5 
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" The European Sarmate. 

. | | ; , SS | ; 5 0 | "4 | 3 
by. Refledions The ſucceſſive migrations of the Barbarians of the 
= _ Sar. North may be compared to the tranſient ſtorms of a 
TY matæ 


ſhowery day. The ſun ſcarce returns after one cloud 
is paſt, before another begins to gather in the ſame. 
quarter of heaven. The ſhort ſpace between, is filled 
with that pleaſing, but melancholy, ſerenity, which at- 
tends Joys, whoſe period i is approaching in view. The 


ſmall portion of time, enlightened by hiſtory, raiſes a 


regret in the human mind for the finitude of its own 
knowlege ; ; and that regret is accompanied with an 
anxious deſire of bearing ſomething of what paſſed, 


: beyond the circle which ciroumſcribes our information. 


To judge of ancient revolutions i in che north of Europe, 
by the more recent tranſactions of its inhabitants, is a 


leſs exceptionable road to truth than the moſt of man- 
kind will be willing te own. The motives, which ſug- 
7 geſted migration to the natives of the inhoſpitable re- 
gions, on the ſhores of the Baltic, within the informa- 
tion of writers, muſt have operated with equal force in 


periods of more remote antiquity ; and we may con- 


_ clude, that the ſouthern Europe was viſited by armies 


from the North, before even the former was poſſeſſed of 


the means of recording events. 


The 
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The firſt i irruption of the nations beyond the Rhine, Their pro- 


tranſmitted down to poſterity, i is placed, as we have already 
obſerved, in the third century before our preſent æra. 
Near two ages after, the Celto- Germanic tribes threw 


another ſwarm of adventurers, under the name of 
Cimbri, into the regions of the South ®. A new people 
accompanied the Cimbri in this expedition, who, in 
the deſignation of Teutoni, which ſignifies northern 


grels | 


men ＋, carried with them a preſumptive proof of their - 


Scandinavian origin. The Cimbri being, in a great 


meaſure, the deſcendants of a colony of the Gael, who 


ſettled, "in remote antiquity, beyond the Rhine, ſpoke 


the Gatlic language; and they naturally diſtinguiſhed : 
the Scandinavian Sarmatz, by a name expreſſive of the 


ſituation of their country. The appellation of Mori- 


maruſa 2, which they | gave to the Baltic, is at once a 
proof of their language, and the deſeriptive propriety <3 


the names, which they beſtowed on men e things 


| £6 rut ; 
* ——— tide annum urbs att agebar, cum 


i” Cb audita ſunt arma. Tacit. Germ. xxxvii. In the conſulſhip 


of P. Cecilius Metellus Caprarius, and Cn, Papirius Carbo, 11 3 year 
before the 1 ra. | ö 


ons tut ant ain 
+ Teuroni 3 18 a Celtic word 2 north 2 
men, of the ſame import with the Normans of after ages. 
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The Baltic has no tides; it is indiſcriminately called, to 
this day, Loci Liv, the full lake, or MokuAzusz, 


the dead ſea, by the inhabitants of the mountains of 
Scotland. 


When the Celtic tribes between the Elb and the Gulph 
of Bothnia evacuated their territories, and poured into 
the Southern Europe, about forty-five years after the 
death of Alexander, the Sarmatz of Scandinavia croſſed 
the Baltic, and ſettled between the Viſtula and the 
Drave, under the general name of Goths * and Van- 
dals T. The Celto Germans, who remained beyond 
the Elb, on the ſhores of the ocean, and in the penin- 
ſula of Juteland, gave the name of TrVroxI, or 


5 Ex Scanzii inſulà, cum regi ſuo, nomine Berich, Gothi quondam 
memorantur egreſſi. Jornandes de rebus Gothicis. 


Meminiſſe debes, me initio de Scanziæ inſule gremio Gothos diniſſe 


egreſſos. Jornandes ubi ſupra. 5 


Axolos, Caviones, Thuringos, Naithones, et Longobardos. 


+ Pari etiam modo Vandalorum, ab inſula, quæ Scandinavia dicirur, 
adventavit. Paul. Diacon. lib. hb 


Præliis ac rerum penuria Sarmatas Getas conſumpſit. Pomp. Letus 
in Claudio. 


| Titur egreſſi de Scandinavia Vandali. Paul. Diacon. lib. 1. 


Gothi Vandalique ab antiquis Sarmatis originem ducunt. Procop. 
lib. i. 


Vandalis adjicio Limovios five Herulos, Rugios, Sidinos, Eudoſes, 


northern 
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| northern men, to the Sarmatæ, who, after having paſſed 
from Scandinavia, became their neighbours on the con- 


tinent and in the Daniſh iſles. Inſtead of contending 
for the poſſeſſion of the bleak ſhores of the Baltic, the 


Cimbri and Teutoni, in cloſe alliance, endeavoured to 


procure for themſelves better ſettlements, in a more fa- 


vourable climate and ſoil. 
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9 7 Teutogz v were the. firſt of the e ee Sar- Ther glg 
mate, who invaded the South, * he calamities, which 6 


overwhelmed thoſe adventurers i in their expedition, diſ- 
couraged their countrymen, for more than two com- 
plete centuries, from ſimilar attempts. In the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, forgetting the misfortunes. of their 
fathers, the Sarmatic Germans advanced into the regions 
of the South and Eaſt. A new bulwark againſt their 
| invaſion had ſtarted up in the power of the Romans. 
The military diſcipline of the legions ſtationed on the 


frontiers of Pannonia, fruſtrated all the efforts of the 
Barbarians, and obliged them to content chemſelves with 


the cold and ſterile ſeats of their anceſtors. But though 


unſucceſsful in mary [ſucceeding attempts, they never 


loſt fight of the object, till the growing imbecillity of 


the empire opened the ſouth and weſt to their arms. 


The Celtic nations beyond the Rhine were 3 Ancient 
Germans 


diſſipated i in the dominions of Rome before the fall of didipates, 
F 13 V 


4 
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the empire, Or afterwards loſt in the ſucceſſive inunda- 

tions of the Sar matic Scandinavians, who paſſed over 
their country, in their progreſs into the provinces of 
the ſouthern Europe. During the firſt century, the 
country of the Celto-Germans between the Rhine and 
Elb, was a ſcene of public miſery and misfortune. 
Ravaged by Roman armies, under princes of the im- 2 
perial family, ſubjected at the ſame time to all the 1 
deſtructive conſequences of domeſtic diſcord and civil 1 
war, the interamnian Germany loſt a great part of 
its inhabitants, either by death or deſertion. The ani- 

moſities between Arminius and Segeſtes, the invaſion 

of a diſciplined army of eighty | thouſand men, the ca- 
lamities of an unſucceſsful war with the Hermanduri * „ =_ 
ruined the once powerful nation of the Catti or Suevii, | 
to whom the gods themſelves were ſcarce reckoned equal = 
in fight T. Preſſed by theſe accumulated misfortunes, 
a part of that warlike people joined their friends, the 
Batavi, in the iſlands formed by the mouths of the 
Rhine; whilſt perhaps others, committing themſelves 
to the ocean, joined a colony of their nation long ſettled 
in the north-eaſt point of Caledonia, - ſent down to 


Ry 


* Eadem æſtate inter Hermanduros Cattoſque certatum : magno prælio. 
Tacit. Annal. - (1 


+ Seſe unis Suevis (Cattis) concedere ; quibus nec di quidem i im- 
mortales pares eſſe poſſint. Cæſar, ga 
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| the preſent times, their name, with their blood, ina 


very numerous tribe *, 


The Sarmatæ ſettled on the ſhores of the Baltic, ad- The Sar- 


mate an- 


| vanced gradually inte the deſerted dominions of the ceſtors of te 


G 
Catti, and even of the Sicambri, whoſe whole nation „ 


Was tranſplanted by Tiberius into Gaul, and became, i in 
ſbome meaſure, the ſole inhabitants of Germany, even 
before the decline of the Roman power. The Ger- 


mans, with whom the emperors of Rome contended 
on their frontiers, in the third and fourth ages, were, 


by no means, the ſame people whoſe manners Tacitus 
tf elegantly. deſcribes. The language, the form of 
government, the peculiar ferocity which they carried 
into the South, agree in nothing with the Celtæ; ex 
cept where they neceſſarily approach to one another, 1 in 


the extreme barbariſm common to both. 


The Goths and Vandals, who, under various national i Lak in the 


names, extended their conqueſts to Spain, Italy, and: . 
Africa, were, in ſome meaſure, loſt in the countries 
which they ſubdued. They marked the governments 


which they eſtabliſhed in their new dominions, with 


* The Clan-Catti, from whom. the county of Cat-neſs, in the Gaelic 
Carr, derives its name. They are ſubdivided into many tribes; ſuch 


as the Macpherſons, NMackintoſhes, Sutherlands, &c. This ſubject will 


be reſumed. 85 
the 


20 


whom they 


ſubdued. 
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the fierce freedom, which they enjoyed i in the ſoteſte of 
the north; but they themſelves ſoon felt that decline, 
which ſubjected the Romans to their arms. T hey lan- 
guiſhed i in the luxury which their valour had procured: 
they were outnumbered by their ſubjects, to ſuch a de- 


gree, that they were not even able to ſend down their 


language to poſterity, as a mark of their former great- 


nels. Without hiſtorians to record their actions, before 


their migration, we can only judge of their fame by 


the reputation of the great Porn who fell under their 
force and invaſion, 


When the Goths 4 Vandal evacuated * ſeats 


in Germany, nations deſcended from the ſame ſock, 


iſſuing from Scandinavia, trod on their heels, as they 


moved into the provinces of the Roman empire. This 


latter migration of the Sarmate of the North gave being 5 


to the preſent Germans. The Franks, who confined 
their expeditions to Gaul, were the only northern adven- 
turers on the continent, who were ever able to ſend down 
their Sarmatic name to modern times. The Saxons in 
Britain are the moſt unmixed of the poſterity of the 
Sarmatz, who firſt ſettled on the ſouthern ſhore of the 


Baltic. The Engliſh owe their excellent conſtitution of 


government, their manly and comprehenſive language, 
and the peculiarity of their manners, to that very fe- 
rocity, which leſt their anceſtors without ſubjects, in 
the country which their arms ſubdued. * 

| 7% 
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The Slavi, 


When fate had decreed the fall of the Romans, ſhe RefleQions, 
ſeemed to create barbarians for the ſingle purpoſe 
of executing her favourite deſign. Nations appeared 
ſuddenly on the frontiers of the empire, unheard of 
by others, and even unknown to themſelves. The 
memory of their former tranſactions was loſt in their 
own ignorance, and the name of their original ſeats 
was, as it were, forgot in the length of their march. 
They ſeemed to move forward, under an impreſſion of 
the inconveniencies which they had left at home, more 
than from the hopes of ſucceſs abroad; having 1 


fophy enough to preſer the uncertainty of future evils 
to preſent mifery. ins: 


5 The light which: the writers of Greece and Home Origin of 
4 tzhrew over the regions of the North, gleamed only eh 
c faintly on the nations beyond the Viſtula and the eaſtern 

ſhores of the Gulph of Bothnia, The manners of the 
Celtic Germans, from their vicinity to the empire, were 
known and accurately deſcribed ; and the Sarmatæ of 

Scandinavia and the ſouthern coaſt of the Baltic, brought 

with their arms, intimations of their indigenous opinions 

and peculiar language into the South, even before the 

| F fall 
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Their mi- 
grations 
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fall of the Romans. The eaſtern Sarmatæ, who, un- 
der the general name of Slavi, poſſeſs all the regions 
between the Euxine and the Frozen Ocean, were 


known, on their frontiers to the Weſt, by the name of 


Venedi; a people remarkable only for their ſuperior 
: barbariſm, with reſpect to che Celtæ and Scandinavian 


Sarmatæ 


The obſcurity which covered the Slavi at home, was 
afterwards diſpelled by their foreign expeditions. When 
the Goths evacuated their ſeats, to remove into better 
regions, the Slavi became their ſucceſſors in their de- 
ſerted abodes, upon the Viſtula and Bothnic Gulphs. 
Extending themſelves to the South, they croſſed the 
Danube, and under the name of Avari, the deſignation 
of one of their tribes, they advanced even as far as Pe- 


loponneſus i in the fifth age; and under that of Bulga- 


rians, they continued their irruptions into the South till 
the end of the eighth. Purſuing and flying from one 
another, in ſucceſſive migraticns, they filled the weſtern 
Ruſſia, Poland, and the regions near the mouths of the 
Danube, with their colonies; and being, at length, 


* Habitatur ad Viſtulam fluvium a Sarmatis Venedis. Plin. lib. iv. 

Winidarum natio populoſa conſedit, quorum nomina licet nunc per 
varias familias et loca mutarentur, Principaliter Sclavini notnigantlr, 
Jornandes de rebus Gothicis. x ö 
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My 


tinctured with a part of that civilization, which, in a 
later period, ſpread over Europe, they have ſtarted up 
into ſeveral powerful nations. Some of them extended 
themſelves as far as Dalmatia and Illyricum, and, at this 
moment, 8 che language of their anceſtors on the 
Adriatic *. 


The courſe of migration, among the e e of toward the 
ancient Europe, in ſo far as it can be traced through 8 
tiquity, has been uniformly from the North and Faſt 
to the South and Weſt. The arts of civil life, which 
enabled the Greeks and Romans to extend their con- 
queſts, made them objects of depredation, when their 
ſpirit declined. Barbarians, ſhivering i in the bleak winds 
of the polar regions, turned naturally their thoughts to 
countries warmed with a nearer ſun. Reſtrained for 
ſome time by the diſcipline « of the Romans, they ho- 
vered like wolyes round the fold; but they ſoon ſeized = 
the golden ſpoil, when the dragon. cloſed his eyes in | | 
ſleep. With an avidity natural to their ferocious cha- TT - 
racter, they ruined what they meant to enjoy, and be- | 
came themſelves, in ſome meaſure, the victims of the Ot 
| 


* 


deſolation which they freed around. os 


* Slavorum populi multi 7 habitantes in litore Baltici maris.— | 
litus avſtrale Slavorum incolunt nationes, quorum ab oriente primum | 
ſunt r deinde Poloni, &c. Helmold. lib. i. ä LTD 
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Succeed the 


Goths and 
Vandals. 
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When the fence, with which the Roman arms had 


ſurrounded the ſouth of Europe, was once broken down 


the neareſt tribes, by pouring in a deluge into the em- 


pire, left their ancient ſeats to the Barbarians i in their 
rear. Nation trod on the heel of nation, one migra- f 


tion ſucceeded another ; . and the firſt invaders were fre- 


quently ſwallowed up by a new fleece of adventurers 
from behind. When the Goths and Vandals, quitting | 
their native ſeats on the Viſtula and Baltic, had advanced, 
0 ſucceſſive ſwarms, into Rhetia, Gaul, Italy, and 
spain, the Slavi took poſſeſſion of their habitations. 
Growing numerous in Ruſſia and Poland, they, in their 
turn, extended themſelves to the ſouth-weſt ; and if we 
regard their numbers and extent of dominion, they form, 
at this day, one third of the weight i in the ſcale of Eu- 
rope. Their language, as well as manners, gives their 
origin to the Tartars of the north-eaſt of Afia, They 
agreed in nothing with the Celtæ or Sarmatic Scandina- 
vians, in their aboriginal character; but they yielded to 
neither in that perſonal intrepidity or courage, which 
was the greateſt, if not the only virtue e of ie Barba- | 


rians of the North. 
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Origin of the N Ma iont. 


The ſuccin& account given of the Rate of ancient 15 Fae, 

Europe, lays open the ſecret ſprings, from which its mo- and Slavi, 
Adern inhabitants derive their blood. The poliſhed nations, 
4 who now excel antiquity itſelf ! in arts, and vie with it 
3 in arms, owe their origin to rude Barbarians, whole 
1 want of the means of tranſmitting their hiſtory to po- 
ſterity, has perhaps contributed to their fame. The 


Celtæ, the Sarmatz, and Slavi, jumbled together by mi- 


gration, by conqueſt, and accidents of various kinds, 
formed that great maſs, which has ſtarted up, in the 


courſe of ages, into thoſe powerful and illuſtrious ſtates, 


which figure, at this day, in e 


Though ſcarce any one people, from the pillars 9 5 
the Euto- * 
Hercules to the Tanais, are free from a mixture of the pean na- 


three great original nations, whom we have already de- mi” 

| ſcribed, there are particular diviſions, in that vaſt ex- 
tent of country, where the blood of each peculiarly 
prevails. The Celtz, whom their connection with the 
Romans abandoned to conqueſt, in Gaul, Spain, Italy, 


and its iſles, are the anceſtors of the majority of the 


. - * 
F — iD Met — oo 


e 


preſent inhabitants of thoſe extenſive countries. The 


Sarmatic Vandals, who, under a great variety of national 
G 2 5 names, 
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times Pars not hitherto been able to remove: but the 
language of the vaſſals, a certain evidence of their ſu- 
periority in point of numbers, prevailed, at laſt, over 
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names, ſucceeded the Romans in the dominion of the 


South and Weſt, bore no proportion to the conquered. 
They introduced, among their new ſubjects, their own 
form of government, their own regulations, the havghty 
ferocity of their character and manners, that want of 


neatneſs “, which all the improvements of civilized 


that of cheir lords, 


Their re- 
ſpective do- 
een, 


In Germany, from the ſource of 58 Elb to the 
Baltic, from the Viſtula to the ocean; in England, in 
a great part of Scotland, the old Scandinavians, wit 
little mixture, prevail. In the kingdoms of Norway 
and Sweden the blood of the ancient Sarmatæ is tinctured 
; with that of the Slavi, who advanced into the vacant 
ſeats of thoſe tribes, who ſucceſſively, for many ages, 
diſcharged themſelves into the regions of the South, from 
both the ſhores of the Baltic. To the eaſt of the Viſ- 
tula, from the Euxine to the Frozen Ocean, dwell the 
main body of the Slavi; though ſome tribes of that 


great nation remain in their ancient conqueſts, on the 
{ſhores of the Ægean and the Adriatic, 


* Sordes Sarmatarum. Tacit. Germ, xlvi. 


Language, 
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ANCIENT EUROPE. 


dence of the extract of a people. The modern Eu- 
ropeans, deriving their blood from three very different 


45 
Language, next to authentic records, is the beſt evi⸗ and original 


languages. 


nations, ſtill preſerve among them the three original 


tongues of their remoteſt anceſtors. Theſe are the 
Celtic, the Teutonic, and Sclavonic, all radically dif- 
ferent from one another. Wherever any of theſe three 
languages is ſpoken with moſt purity, there the blood 
of the great nation, from whom it takes its name, moſt 
prevails. 


ORIGIN 


General 


Sbſerya- 


tions. 


7 


ANCIENT BRITISH NATIONS. 


- Trayeller of ordinary curioſity, landing at the 
X mouth of the Nile, might perhaps content him- 
ſelf with viewing the fine effect which that noble river 
has on the appearance of the Lower Egypt. One more 
inquiſitive might chuſe to trace the ſtream to where it 
falls from the deſart into the plains of Thebes; but he, 
indeed, muſt be uncommonly curious, who would wan- 
der in ſearch of its ſource to the mountains of the moon, 
beyond the equinoctial line. The novelty of the ro- 
mantic ſcenes on the way, might recompence him for 
the fatigue of the; journey; but mankind would ſcarce 


forget the folly of the undertaking, in the Pear of 
hearing the detail of his diſcoveries, 


A writer, _ penetrates into antiquity, to inveſtigate 
the ſprings from which his nation has iſſued, may, in 


OF THE 


2e Reflections. 


like 


. 
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 originof ouranceſtors, with ſome preciſion, we muſt return 
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like manner, have his amuſement for his labour. Par- 
tial to themſelves, the bulk of the people regard only 
thoſe periods of their hiſtory, which deſcend neareſt to 


their own times. | Satisfied with the renown of later 


5 tranſactions, they are as indifferent concerning their origin 
and remote annals, as they who profit by the inunda- 


tions of the Nile, are about the diſtant fountain from 
which it takes its riſe. The traveller, to continue. the 


compariſon, has, in ſome reſpects, the advantage of the 


writer; for the ſandy deſarts of Africa preſent a leſs 
| uncomfortable proſpect to the eye, than the ſterile re- 
gions of national antiquities. This conſideration, tho” 


it ſhall not prevent, will contribute to ſhorten the pre- 
ſent i inquiry. 


Before the arrival of Julius Cæſar, Britain was rather Britain Hue 


5 5 known be- 

heard of than known. Foreigners had viſited its ports fore Julius 
C ſar. 

in purſuit of commerce; but they extended nat err 


inquiries to the internal ſtate of the country. The in- 
formation of the Romans accompanied the progreſs of 
their arms. New communities roſe gradually before 
them, as they advanced into the heart of the ifland ; till 
the whole body of its inhabitants came; in ſome meaſure, 
forward to view, when Agricola carried the Roman eagles 


to the mountains of Caledonia. But to inveſtigate the 
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into a period of more remote antiquity. It is to little 


purpoſe to enquire, whether a race of Barbarians wan 
dered over the face of the Britiſh iſles, prior to migra- 


tions of the Gael from the continent. Conjecture would 


Affected by: 
revolutions 
on the con- 
Linent, 


be loſt in a gloom ſo diſtant, and ingenuity itſelf dege- 
nelate into f 


Britain, from its vicinity to the continent, muſt, in 
the nature of things, have been affected by the great 


revolutions which have been, in the preceding n 


briefly deſcribed. The circles ſpreading from commo- 


tions in the center, muſt have vibrated, though per- 


haps faintly, in the extremities of Europe; and the 
| ſhock was certainly felt beyond the limits to which con- 


queſt and migration actually extended themſelves. We 
may derive a kind of proof of facts in antiquity, from 
the tranſactions of times within, the limits of hiſtory, 


T he Saxons, who poured into. Britain in the fifth cen- 


tury, trod only the ſteps of many more ancient migra- 
tions from the lower Germany. T he ſame avidity for 
better ſeats than their native fens, which prompted the 
invaſion of the Saxons, muſt have ſuggeſted a ſimilar 


conduct to their predeceſſors i in the ſame country; and 


thus the abſolute conqueſt effected by that warlike na- 


tion, was but the counterpart of many revolutions in 
this iſland, which antiquity has involved in ſnades. 


When 


ANCIENT BRITONS. 
When the information of the Romans extended; with 
their arms, into Britain, the geographers and Feten 


of that illuſtrious people, threw ſome light on the iſland 


49 
Peopled 
from Gaul. 


and its inhabitants. The manners. of the rude tribes 
who poſſeſſed it, were ſo ſimilar to the nations on the 
oppolite ſhores of Gaul and the lower Germany, * 
no room is left for doubting, that the former paſſed 
from the latter, cither by gradual | migration, or the 


abrupt inroads of war, We owe, perhaps, our blood 


to both. Invaſion might have followed the partial emi- 
gration of individuals ; 3 and the ſudden eſtabliſhments: 


erected by the former, account for the difference of 


manners and language, which, even to this day, ſubſiſts 
among the poſterity of the Celtæ in Britain and its iſles. 


50 


Cauſe of 
their tranſ- 
migration 
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Gakr, 22 ff Colony. | 


The name of Gait, ſtill retained by the moſt an- 


cient and moſt unmixed inhabitants of the Britiſh iſles, 
| ſeems to look for its origin in the firſt great revolution 25 


among the Celtæ, which we have mentioned rather than 


deſcribed. The wild tribes, who, in the remoteſt an- 
tiquity, poſſeſſed the vaſt regions bounded by the Ocean, 


the Mediterranean, the Rhine, the Alps, and Pyrenean 


mountains, were the firſt of che European Scythians, 


not even, perhaps, excepting the Pelaſgi, who formed 


themſelves into diſtinct communities, and devolved the 
protection of property, from the arm of the individual, 85 
upon the public faith. The arts of civil life, which, 
when brought to perfection, attach mankind to their 


native country, encourage, in their commencement, 


| migration and foreign war. Men, in the intermediate 


Nate, between hunting and huſbandry, have not laid 


oa 


aſide their diſpoſition to wander, T hey chuſe rather to 
derive their food from the toil of foreign enemies, than 


from the painful induſtry of the plow and the ſhuttle 


at home. Their numbers increaſing, by the means of 


the ſubſiſtence which even their ſlight attention to agri- 
culture has procured, they are enabled to fill the neigh- 
bouring countries with migrants without altogether 
depopulating their own. 


oy 
* 
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Gai L ſeem to have extended themſelves, either by con- 
queſt or gradual migration, into Britain; and to have 
diffuſed themſelves over all its regions and iſſes. In the 


manners, in the language, in the abſolute identity of-- 
character, which ſubſiſted, at the arrival of the Romans, 

between the Britiſh and continental Gaz1, the fact is 
aſcertained beyond the power of reply. "The authority 
of ancient writers corroborates, on this head, argu- 
ments, deduced from the ſituationꝰ 5 the erilty of the 


foil +, the mildneſs of the air and elimate , which 


| would have recommended Britain to a migrating nation, 
in a degree ſuperior to the regions of the Weſt and 


North, to which, it is well known, the Gai L extended 
themſelves i in remote antiquity. 


The fact itſelf is more eaſily aſcertained, khan the The a 


æra in which it ought to be placed. Its antiquity has 
ſcarce left room for conjecture. We muſt look for it, 


long before the cſtabliſhment of the Phoceans i in the 


* Gallos vicinum ſolum occupaſſe credibile elt. Tacit. Vit. Agric. xi. 


+ Solum patiens frugum, fœcundum. Tacit. Vit. Agric. xii. 


4 Loca temporatiora quam in Gallia, remiſſioribus frigoribus. Cæſar, 
lib. v. 


Aſperitas frigorum abeſt. Tacit. ubi ſupra. 


H 2 | diſtrict 


31 
In a period beyond the commencement of hiſtory, the into Britain, 


5 poſterity of his countrymen þ t, who, in a much more 
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diſtrict of Maffilia. The Gael, at the very time that 


the Greeks ſat down on the ſhores of the Liguſtic Sea, 


were employed in expedition and foreign war. They 
croſſed the Rhine *; they clambered over the Alps + 
tn queſt of ſettlements; they at once penetrated into the 
Hercynian foreſt, ad ravaged Italy, with their arms, 
under different commanders of their royal line. But 


even thoſe enemies, whom Sigoveſus attacked, were the 


remote period, had ſettled beyond the Alps, and diffuſed 


more diffi- 
cult to aſ- 
certain 


chemſelves over all the regions of Italy and its iſles. 


The Umbri, the moſt ancient inhabitants of Italy 9 | 


derived their blood from the Gail ||. Whether the an- 


ceſtors of the old Italians croſſed the Alps with their 


* Titus Livius, lib. v 
* Ibid. 


2} Bocchus abſolvit Gallorum veterum propaginem Umbros eſſe. 


Solin. viii. 


Umbri prima veterum Gallorum proles. Auguit in Sempron. 
Umbros veterum Sallorum propaginem eſſe Marcus Antonius refert. 


Servius in Eneid. xli. 


$ 8 gens antiquiſſima Italiæ exiſtimatur. Plin. lib. iii. 
Umbri antiquiſſimus Italiæ populus. Flor. lib. i. 


5 q Umbri prima veterum Gallorum proles. Auguſt, in Sempron. 


wives 


E 
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wives and children, or moved into the fine country, 
which they raiſed afterwards to ſuch a pitch of my 


with their arms, through the valley of the Tyrol, is 


- circumſtance, as unimportant in itſelf, as it is impoſſible 
to be known. 5 Hyricum * and the Alpine regions 
were equally peopled by the Gail; who had pervaded 


Europe, before any part of its hiſtory roſe from dark- 


neſs. We may naturally ſuppoſe, that the Gael, who 

poſſeſſed the continental ſhore of the channel, would 
have found as little difficulty i in croſſing that narrow ſea, 

as their countrymen, either at the foot of the Alps or in 


Illyricum, in paſſing into Ttaly, which they occupied, 


with their tribes, long before colonies from Greece ſettled 
on the ſhores of Magna Græcia. We may therefore 
conclude, that the anceſtors of the GabL of the Britiſh 
iſles came from the continent, as early, at leaſt, as their 
countrymen ſeized upon Italy, under the name of 
Umbri +. 


Ti ime flies imperceptibly over uncultivated ages, and than the 
carries no meaſure of itſelf on its courſe, The unim- 


proved ſtate, in which the Gael of the continent ap- 


peared when the firſt ray of ory roſe, W have 


* Strabo, lib. vii. 


"+ Plin. lib. iii. Flor. lib. i. 


33 
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come down through a long ſeries of years. The fact 


of their being the anceſtors of the firſt inhabitants of 
Britain is in itſelf eſtabliſned; and it is of ſmall im. 
portance in what æra it ought to be placed, Gaul was, 


with regard to us, the mother of nations. We ſee the 
ſwarm wandering from that hive ; but if it came ori- 
ginally from ſome other country, the event is hidden in 


. ſuch darkneſs, that It concerns us as little, as if it never 


exiſted. All certainty is loſt in doubt; and conjecture 
itſelf has ſcarce a held left for erecting upon it its vi- 


 Gonary fabrics. 
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CIuBRI, the ſecond Colony. 


The æra of the tranſmigration of the Celtic . 
mans into Britain, under the name of Cimbri, is much #91 
leſs liable to uncertainty, than that of the Gael. The 
nations of Greece felt the ſhock, which filled Britain 
with a new colony, long after their writers began to re- 
cord events with preciſion. The inundation of Barba- 
rians, who, about half a century after the death of 
Alexander, poured i in from Mount Hæmus, u pon Thrace, 
Macedonia, the Grecian iſlands, and the Leſſer Aſia, 
were the German poſterity of the Gael ; who, paſſing 
from their own country into Illyricum, either deſtroyed 
its nations 5 or carried them along on the ſtream of 


invaſion, 


The writers of antiquity indiſcriminately call the fierce wy we Cims 
' 


Invaders of Greece +, and the wild tribes who croſſed 
the Feen and ſettled in the Leſſer Alia, by the 


e Ad Ionicum mare converſ, gentem Illyriorum et quicquid g gentium 
ad Macedonas uſque Wel imo ! Macedonas appreſilrs. Pau 
Attic. iv. 


— 


T KeAToig, Tos wachs Kaze ew. N . N Ab- 
Pian. in IIlyr. | b — 


name 
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ne of. Gimbet® and Gael, The firſt was the peculiar 


name of the German Celtæ +, the latter the general 
appellation which they derived from their anceſtors in- 


Gaul, This want of preciſion has been a ſource of. 


_ aſcertained | 
by the au- 


thority 


error to medern writers; and it even ſeems to have miſ- 
led ſome of the ancients. When they meet with the 
name of Galli, they apply it to the inhabitants of the 


country bounded by the Rhine, the Alps, and the 


ocean; and ſeem to forget, that the ſwarms which 
emigrated, beyond hiſtory, from Gaul, left their po- 
ſterity 1 in the vaft regions of Germany and Ulyricum. 


The invaſion which Brennus led to Greece and its 
" iſles, the armies with which Belgius cut off the Mace- 


| donians, with their king, were Celtic Germans from 
the ſhores of the Ocean 4 Marching eaſtward from 


their native country, they croſſed the Danube, near its 


* Ev 7018 TUNG po Tod. A (minorem) aTUCRY KOT Om 
deafror res, avoueCopeyols os Kipepiode. | Diod. Sic. 


Tobg pev v 9 EN NEN vahEf eus Kounptic vexeſieus Fler 


Joſeph. i. 


T Kiko; eTovous Cert v Nag. Plutarch. in Mario. 


Ang purol dure xa Theres oi Ke ον Strabo, lib. vii, 


| 4 Barbari ab Oczano venerant. Pauſan. Pho ci xx. | 
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ſource, and having ſubdued the Pannonians * „and made 
war, for ſeveral years, with the wild nations of Illyri- 
cum and Thrace; they, at length, moved forward to 
the confines of Greece, - carrying. deſtruction on the 
points of their ſwords +, Brennus periſhed at Delos; 
Comontorius, his fellow. commander in the expedition, 
led his victorious arms into Thrace, and ſettled a part 
of the Leſſer Aſia with his Celto-Germanic tribes. 
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Ancient writers of the greateſt 3 make the of the an- 
cients z "4 


Cimbri the principals in that expedition, which broke 
the power of the Macedonians, deluged Greece and 
its iſles with invaſion r, and filled Thrace and the 
Leſſer Aſia with colonies. | They knew the Cimbri 
to be the poſterity of the Gael, who, in remote 
antiquity, ſettled between the Rhine and the Baltic; 
and they indiſcriminately call them by their aboriginal 
name of Gael, or that of Cimbri, which they acquired 


* Domitis Pannoniis. . . . . . hortante deinde ſucceflu . . . . . Gre- 
ciam omnia ferro proterentes petivere. J uſtin, lib. xxiv. 


+ Per ſtrages barbarorum. J uſtin, lib, xxiv. 


4 Alterum eſt ex 3 de: nam ubi reliqui 3 Gallos fuiſſe 


conſentiunt, qui, Brenno duce, Delphos Græciæ diripuerunt, Appianus 


in Illyricis Cimbros vocatos fuiſſe, his verbis, Ke, Toig Atyopevers 


| Kiubpor; em1 Aεαπνοοννẽ, TVS TPATEVT HE, 1 
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from their peculiar mode of life. The neighbours of 
the northern Scythia, fays Diodorus, are the moſt un- 


poliſhed of the poſterity of the Gael, That fierce and 


valiant race of men ravaged of old the Leſſer Aſia, - 


under the name of Cimmerians ; and they afterwards 
received the appellation of Ciungt, as they were much 


and various 


addicted to robbery and depredation *. It was they 
who took Rome, who pillaged the temple of Delos, 
who impoſed a tribute on a great part of Europe, and 


on not a ſmall portion of Aſia; and who ſettled them- 


ſelves | in the lands of the vanquiſhed + 


Reaſon n | with babes arguments, the 


poſitive aſſertion of the intelligent writer. The German 
Celtæ lay nearer to Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, 
than their mother nation in Gaul; they were leſs at- 
tached, by civilization, to fixed abodes, than the inha- 
bitants of the fertile regions, between the Alps and the | 


ocean : and they marked out, in this great invaſion, * 


path which their poſterity, or ſucceſſors in Germany, = | 
in times better known, purſued. Fierce and untract- | 
able in their diſpoſition, bred in the wildeſt enthuſiaſm 


„» Diod, Sic. lib. v. 


+. Ibid. 
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of arms, as impatient of i injuries themſelves, as they 
were careleſs of being unjuſt to others, they would 
never have permitted the Gael to paſs over their tribes, 


in their migration toward the Eaſt. Beſides, the i in- 


po vaders of Greece came from the ſhores of the Ocean *, 


from the coaſt of Germany, between the Rhine and the 

Baltic; unleſs we are to ſuppoſe, contrary. to all pro- 
bability, that the tribes who bordered on the bay of 

Biſcay paſſed over the vaſt country of Gaul; croſſed 

the Rhine; forced their way, through the ke nations 

and inhoſpitable regions, from that river to the Danube; 
cut off the Pannonians, and ruſhed down, like a "Sg 

ing deluge, on Greece and all its iſles, from the vaſt 
ridge of mountains which ſtretch themſelves from the 
Danube to the Adriatic, 


T he teſtimony of the ancients, ſupported by reaſon, argumente 
leaves no room to doubt, that the German Celtz, under 

the name of Cimbri, invaded the Eaſt, in the third 

century before the commencement of our preſent æra. 
The name of Belgius, by which one of their great com- 

manders was diſtinguiſhed, is an additional proof, that 

the Barbarians who cut off Ptolemy Ceraunus, and ſub- 


* Barbari ah Oceano venerant. Pauſ. Phoc. lib. xx. 
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dued Macedonia *, were the natives of the ſhores of the 
German Ocean. Whilſt a part of the Cimbri puſhed 


their conqueſts to the South and Eaſt, others directed 
their migration to the regions of the Weſt. We find 
traces of them in the extremities of Europe +. They 
were, in ſome meaſure, the anceſtors of the Luſita- 


nians ; and it was they, perhaps, who roſe into a 


mixed nation, with the Aborigines of the mountains 
of Galicia. 


The vicinity of Britain to the continent of Europe, 
ſubjected the former to ſome of the effects of the great 


revolutions which happened i in the latter. It was when 
the German Celtæ appeared in arms on the frontiers of 
Greece, that ſome of their countrymen drove the Gaẽl 
from the Belgic diviſion of ancient Gaul. Cæſar ob- 


ſerves, that the Belgæ were the poſterity of German 


emigrants, who ſettled, in ancient times, to the ſouth 


5 Belgius in Macedoniam agmen duxit. ks cum abend qui tune 


Macedoniæ regnum obtinebat, dimicavit. . . ipſe in eo prælio 


Prolemeus cecidit, et Macedonum non parva facta eſt clades. Pauſ. 
Phoc. lib. xix. This event ſeems to have happened in the firſt year of 


the 12 5th Olympiad, or 280 years before our preſent ra. 


+ Pyrenzus Germanorum tranſitus non inhibuit. Seneca ad Helviam, 
Es” 2. Omnium Cimbrorum fortifimi ſunt Luſitani. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


8 | e 
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of the Rhine, on account of the fertility of the ſoil “. 
Deſcrying Britain, from their new ſettlements, they 
paſſed the narrow channel which divides it from the 
continent ; and the Gael, who had diffuſed themſelves 
over all the iſland, contracted. their limits toward the 
South. The name of the new invaders ſtill remains, | 


E with their blood, in the Cimbri of Wales. 

3 On a ſubject of fach high antiquity, arguments de- from reaſony 
T duced from reaſon muſt frequently ſupply the place of 

5 poſitive proofs. The diſagreement in point of language 

BY and manners, between the Welſh and the poſterity of 


the Gael i in Britain and Ireland, argues, with invincible 
5 force, that che anceſtors of both nations came, at very 
different periods, from the continent. The great line 
of the Celtic character paſſes through both; but ſtill 
there is a difference ſubſiſting between them, in the 
idiom of their reſpective tongues, in their cuſtoms, and 
in their opinions and prejudices, which no time, no ſe- 
paration of government, could have effectuated, with- 
out ſome mixture of external blood. The Gael of the 
mountains of Caledonia, were, at no period of ancient 
time, under the ſame government with the old Iriſh ; 
the Saxons on the Firth of Murray, and the A 6 


. Reperiebat Cæſar Belgas eſſe ortos ab Sematis Rhenum antiquitus 
tranſductos, propter loci fertilitatem ibi N a qui ea loca 
incolerent, expuliſſe, Ceſar, lib, ii. — — 
of 


* 
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of Middleſex, were, from all antiquity, ſubjeRt to "TER 
rate princes ; yet the language of Connaught is under- 
ſtood in the northern Britain, and the native of the 


Scottiſh ſhore of the German Ocean ſpeaks the ſame 
tongue with the native of London. A ſecond great mi- 
gration muſt certainly have happened, beyond the li- 
mits of our firſt information concerning Britain, and we 
6M place it in no period of antiquity, with ſuch pro- 


bability, as in that which has been juſt aſſigned, 


Some modern writers, with unanthceiſi dogmatiſm, 
affirm, that the invaſion of Greece and Aſia by the Celtic 
Germans, about half a century after the death of Alex 
ander, is not founded in fact. They aſcribe to the 
Gauls of the Alpin regions, exploits which belonged 


to the neighbours of the German Ocean. To the po- 


ſitive proofs already produced, another teſtimony of 


great force may be joined: St. Jerom affirms, that the 


language of the Gallo-Græci of the Leſſer Aſia differed 
not much from the tongue of the Treveri * , a nation of 
German extract f. This circumſtance argues, beyond 5 


* Galatas, excepto ſermone Graco, quo omnis oriens loquitur, pro- 
priam linguam eandem pene habere, quam Treveros. Hieron. in Premio 
Comment. in Epiſt. ad Galatas. z | 


+ Quæ nationes, & Germania in Gallias commigraverant expediam 
2 . TREVERI et Nervii circa affeclationem Germanicæ originis 


ultro 2 7757 ſunt, Tacit. Germ. 
the 
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the power of reply, that the inundation of Barbaras 
which overwhelmed Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, its 
iſles, and the Leſſer Aſia, in the latter end of the one hun- 
dred and twenty- fourth olympiad, iſſued from the regions 
comprehended between the Rhine, the Danube, the 
Baltic, and the Ocean. The Celtæ beyond the Rhine, 
in a collective ſenſe, went under the name of Cimbri, 
ever aſter the great invaſion, which the conduct of Ma- 
rius averted from Rome; and it ought to be remarked, 
that all the writers who uſe that appellation, to diſtin- 


guiſh the Germans from their mother-nation of Gaul, 


flouriſhed after that period, 


BELOGæ, 
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Bx LG, the third Colony. 


Era of the” The Celtic Germans who poured in upon Greece, 
e Beg under the name of Cimbri, in the laſt year of the one 
hundred and twenty-fourth Olympiad, left their native 
country, more from a deſire of acquiring new erte 


ments than plunder. 5 heir invaſion was not an abrupt 


inroad, but, in ſome meaſure, * general migration. 
Their march from the German Ocean * to the Danube 
and the mountains of Hemus, comprehended ſeveral 


years T. The wild tribes through which the deluge 


ſlowly moved, threw obſtacles in its way, which, when 
they raiſed its turbulence, retarded its progreſs; and 


the dreadful courſe of the ſtream was marked with the 
ruin of nations þ Þ 5 


fs Cots The current which paſſed through Meran to the 


Ga. Faſt, was not, however, the ſole outlet of that tumul- 


_ tuous commotion, which a general ſpirit of emigration 
had raiſed among the Celtic Germans. In the preceding 


* Barbari ab Oct ano venerant. Paul. hoe, lib. xx. 


+ Domitis- Pannoniis, per d annos cum finitimis varia bella geſ- 
ſerunt. Juſtin. lib. xxiv. 


I Per ſtrages Barbarorum. Juſtin, lib. xxiv. 


ſection, 
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ſection it has been proved, from the language of both 
nations, that the Gael of the Leſſer Aſia and the Belge 
2 muſt have derived their origin from the ſame German 
Y ſtock; and there is, therefore, little abſurdity i in ſup- 
'Y poſing, that the ſettlement of the Germans in Gaul 
happened in the ſame period which overwhelmed with 
their countrymen Macedonia, T hrace, the Lefier Af, 1 
and even Greece and its ifles. When the Celto-Ger- „ g 
mans expelled their mother - nation the Gael, from one ns 
: third of their ancient dominions, a part of them, croſſ- 
: ing the Britiſh channel, became the anceſtors of the 
= Cimbri of Wales. T hoſe who remained in the new 
acquiſitions. in Gaul, roſe in proceſs of time into a va- 
riety of petty ſtates, under the general name of BxLO, 
L who derived a conſiderable degree of civilization from 
© their vicinity to the Gar I, then in ſome meaſure po- 
5 liſhed by the Phoceans of Maſſilia, as well as by their 


own domeſtic e 255 


P he Belge, ſome time aſter the great migration of Bete the 
elgic Gaul 
their countrymen into this iſland, came, in purſuit " 
commerce, into ſome of its ports T. Almoſt every little 
* Reperiebat Cæſar Belgas eſſe ortos ab Germanis Rhenum antiquitüs 


tranſductos, propter loci fertilitatem ibi conſediſſe; Galloſque qui ea 
loca incolerent, expulille. Clary lib. ii. 


+ Maritima pars ab 1is, qui ex Belgis cranſierant; Calar, lib. v. 


K ſtate 
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ſtate in Belgica eſtabliſhed by degrees a ſettlement at the 


mouths of ſome rivers oppoſite to their own ſhores, En- 


anto Britain, 


creaſed by a continual flow of emigrants from their ori- 


ginal country, they expelled the Cimbric Britons from 
the adjacent diſtricts, and gradually formed themſelves 
into ſmall communities, each of which bore the name 
of the ſtate, on the continent, from which they derived 


their blood k. . = 


The æra of the firſt ſettlement of the Belge on the 
coaſt of the fouthern Britain, it is impoſſible to aſcer- 
tain with preciſion. A century muſt have paſſed be⸗ 
tween the tranſmigration of the Cimbri into our iſland, 
and that civilization among the Belgæ, which enabled 

that nation to occupy its ports with their commerce. 

When they became formidable, by the growth of their 
ſettlements, jealouſy might probably have armed the 
Cimbric Britons againſt them. They would, upon ſuch 


an emergency, have recourſe to the aid of their mother- 


nation; and it was to an event of this kind, that Di- 


vitiacus, king of the Sueſſiones, owed, perhaps, the 


abſolute authority which he exerciſed over the Belgæ of 


Britain, ſcarce half a century before the arrival of Cæſar. 


* Omnes fere lis nominibus. civitatum appellantur, quibus orti ex ei. 


vitatibus eo Pervenerunt. Czlar, lib. v. 
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When the Romans carried their arms into Britain, 


the whole iſland was evidently poſſeſſed by three nations, 
ſprung originally, though at very different periods, from 


the Ga L of the continent. T he poſterity of the Ca- 


ledonians bring ample proofs, in their manners and 
language, from antiquity, that the Cimbri of Wales 


ſwarmed not directly from the ſame hive with them on 


the continent. The Belge are expreſely mentioned by 


the ancients, as having come from Gaul in a much later 


period than the other Britons : and all theſe circum- 
ſtances combined, amount to a kind of demonſtration, 
that the ſyſtem contained in theſe ſections is ſupported 


by all the evidence which a matter of ſuch antiquity HR 
receive. 


Jo ſettle the lines which divided the three nations from 
one another, is leſs difficult than unimportant, The to- 


Recapitu- 
lation con- 
cerning 


the three 
Britiſh na- 
tions. 


pographical hiſtory of ancient Britain has already been 


minutely canvaſſed and eſtabliſhed, by men of the firſt 


accuracy and learning. On their confines, as is com- 


mon in all countries, the Britiſh nations were certainly 


in our iſland, as the boundaries of tribes; and it 1s oe 


ſufficiently marked, eſpecially in its ſouthern divi 
with great and ſtriking features, to form natural barriers 
againſt incurſion and invaſion, 'The Severn and the 


mixed. We hear not of ſolitudes made by the ſword 


K 2 Humber 


21 
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near the confines of the Cimbri and Belgæ; and be- 


firſt tranſmigrated into Britain, remained moſt certain 


unmixed. 
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yond the Scottiſh firths, the poſterity of the Ga L who 
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Obſervations an the Three Britiſh Wations, 


The three great Britiſh nations, whoſe origin we have The Cat: 
i endeavoured to inveſtigate, muſt have differed conſider- 

_ ably from one another in language, manners, and cha- 
racter. T hough deſcended from the fame ſource, their 
ſeparation into different channels was very remote, The 


Gael who poſſeſſed the northern Britain, by the name of 


Caledonians, having, paſſed from the continent before 

the arts of civil life had made any conſiderable progreſs f 

among them, retained the pure but unimproved lan- 
guage of their anceſtors, t together with their rude ſim- 
plicity of manners. 


The Britiſh Cimbri derived their origin "IN the Galie though de- 
colonies who, in remote antiquity, had ſettled beyond 


the Rhine. Theſe, with a mixture of the Sarmatæ, 


returned from the countries beyond the Rhine, with 
more than the barbariſm of their anceſtors, at their firſt 


migration from Gaul, into the regions of the South. 


During their ſeparation from their mother nation, their 
language and manners muſt have ſuffered ſuch a con- 
ſiderable change, that it is extremely doubtful whether 
their dialect of the Celtic and that of the old Britiſh - 


Gael were, at the arrival of the former in this iſland, 


reciprocally- 


Cimbri, and | 


ſcended from 
the Oy | 
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reciprocally underſtood by both nations.—The third 


colony had nothing abſolutely common, except in their 


diſtant origin with the Gael and Cimbri. Their man- 
ners were more humanized; their tongue, though per- 
haps corrupted, was more copious, They had left the 
continent at a period of advanced civilization, Their 


character changed with the progreſs of the arts of civil 


life; ; and new inventions had introduced new words and 


ſpoke three 


different 
dialects. 


new expreſſions into their language, 


But though the three nations who poſſeſſed the Bri- 


tiſh iſles at the arrival of the Romans ſpoke three 
diſtin& dialects, and differed materially from one ano- 


ther in the formation of their phraſes, and conſtruction 


of their ſentences, the moſt of the radical words uſed 
by all were certainly the ſame. The names of places 
in the Roman Britain, however much diſguiſed they 


may have been by the orthography of the writers of 


the empire, may be, with great facility, traced to their 5 
original meaning in the language ſpoken to this aa by 


the poſterity of the Gael i in the northern Britain“ 
1 c 
Cantium; Kent; Canti, end of the iſland. 


Trinobantes, 7 rion-cban, marſhy diſtrict; the inhabitants of Middleſex 


and Eſſex. 


Durotrige, Dur-treig, the ſea- tribe; the inhabitants of the coaſt of 


Dorſetſhire, in alluſion to their ſituation, 


Dobuni 


4 


5 
F. P 


tribes into which the three Britiſh nations were ſub- 
divided, would neither furniſh inſtruction. nor amuſe- 
ment. The Cimbri and Belgæ, falling under the 

power of the Romans ſoon after they were mentioned 
by hiſtorians, were loſt in the general name of Britons ;. 

| and the internal ſtate of the Gael of North Britain nd 
Ireland iS covered with that impenetrable cloud which 
invariably involves illiterate nations who lie beyond the 
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-P 0 deſcend into a minute detail of the various petty Obſerva- 


tions. 


information of foreign writers. 


obus, Dobb- hw, living on the bank of the river : < they Who of 


old poſſeſſed the county of e alluding 1 to their ſituation on the 
banks of the Severn. | 


Belerium, Bel. eir ; Weſtern- rock: Cape Cornwall. 
Dimete, Di- moi. atta; inhabitants of the ſouthern plain: The tribe” 


E of Cimbri who Poſſeſſed the counties of Caermarthen, Pembroke, and 
= Cardigan. | | 


Ordovices, Ord. tuavich northern mountaineers : 5 T he inhabitants of 


North Wales, 


Antient 
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Ancien. Mames of Britain. 


T he origin of the people being briefly inveſtigated, 


it may not be improper to inquire into the name of the 
country. Ety mology is a ſcience frequently full of de- 
ception, and always unentertaining and dry. But as 
the Author of the introduction returns back into anti- 


quity with ſome advantages which men of greater abi- 


lities have not poſi: leſſed, he hopes to be, in ſome meaſure, 
fatisfaQtory on this — 


Theetymon 


of Albion 


Alba or Albin, the name by which the ancient Scots, 


in their native language, have, from all antiquity, diſtin- 
guiſhed their own diviſion of Britain, ſeems to be the 
fountain from which the Greeks deduced their Albion. | 
It was natural tor the Gael, who tranſmigrated from 
the low plains of Belgium, to call the more elevated land 


| of Britain by a name expreſſive of the face of the coun- 
try. Ars or Ar, in the Celtic, ſignifies High, and IN, 


and of 


invariably, a country. he name of Albion, being im- 


poſed upon the iſland by the Gael, the firſt colony, was 


known before the appellation which the Romans latinized 
into Britannia. | 


The Cimbri, the Cond Celtic colony who paſſed 


into Britain, having expelled their mother-nation from 


Belgica, 


rr r N "4" 2 
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Belgica, deſcried Albion from the coaſt, and invaded 
that iſland, Settling in its ſouthern diviſion, they gave 
it a new name expreſlive of the ſame idea which firſt 


ſuggeſted the appellation of Albion to the Gael. Com- 
paring the elevated coaſt of Britain to the fenny plains 


_ of the lower Germany, they called it BraiT-an, a 

| word W of BRAIT high, and AN or IN a 
country *. 

=” This new name never extended itſelf to the Gael of Britain. 


North Britain; and the poſterity of the Cimbri have 
= loft it in the progreſs of time. The Scottiſh and Iriſh 
FF Gatl have brought down the name of Alba or Albin to 
T1 the preſent age; the Welſh uſe no general appellation, a 
The æra of its impoſition ought. to be fixed as far 
back as the arrival of the Cimbri in the iſland. The 
| Phcenicians of Gades and the Maſſilian Phoceans, who 
traded to the ports of Britain, learned the name of the 
natives, and communicated it to the writers of Greece 
and Rome. 


1 Bretagne peut auſſi avoir tire ſon nom de fa grande ctendus 
B; ad ou Brait ſignifie vaſte, le plus grand. An Iſle Bretan, la plus 
grande Iſle. Memoires ſur la Langue Celtique, tom. i. But as it is 
extremely doubtful whether Britain was known to be an iſland at the 
arrival of the Cimbti, we muſt take Brazt in its original ſenſe, ſignifying 


Higb, as in Braid- Alvin, tigh- Albany, the moſt elevated diſtrict 1 in North 
Britain, 


— 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY, &c. 
THE CALEDONLTANET 


Preliminary Ob/ervations. 


N proportion as we travel northward, in ancient 

Britain, the darkneſs which involves the antiquities 
of its inhabitants thickens before us. The Cimbri and 

Felgæ, after they were comprehended within. the pale 


of the Roman dominions, were ſeen diſtinctly: the light 


of hiſtory only extended itſelf partially to the more an- 
cient inhabitants of the iſland, the Gael, Though the 


Gael were more than equally blended with the Cimbri, 


as far ſouth as the Tweed and the Solway, at the ar- 


rival of the Romans, their proper country lay to the N 


north of the Scottiſh firths. There they continued un- 


mixed, and their name remained entire. The legions of 
the empire penetrated, at different times, into Caledonia; 


but as theſe expeditions were not attended with abſo- 


lute conqueſt, and a conſequent ſettlement of Colonies, 
the Romans made little enquiry into the origin of Bar- 


barians, who gave ſo much trouble to their arms, 


by the Ro- 
mans. 


Talon Agricola, who, 8 3 diſplayed 
the Roman eagles beyond the friths, was not more ſuc- 
ceſsful in the field than he was happy in an hiſtorian 


2 > to 


to tranſmit his actions with luſtre to poſterity. But 
even the diſtinct and intelligent Tacitus gives but a 


very imperfect idea of thoſe enemies, by the defeat of 
whom his father-in-law acquired ſo much reputation. 


75 


We learn from him indeed that the Caledonians were 


the moſt ancient inhabitants of Britain, that they were 


brave and numerous, that, though overcome in the 


field by the diſcipline of the Roman legions, they were 


far from being reduced into any ſubjection which could 
deſerve the name of conqueſt. 


After Agricola was s removed from the government of Their hif- 
5 tory 


Britain, the writers of the empire for ſome years loſt fight = 
of the Caledonians. The incurſions of thoſe Barbarians 


into the province, forced both Adrian * and Antoninus 


Pius + to conſtruct walls, at an immenſe labor and ex- 


pence, to exclude their ravages, In the reign of Com- 


modus neither walls nor the military abilities and conduct 
of Ulpius Marcellus ; could prevent them from laying i 


8 Murum per octoginta millia paſſuum primus duxit qui Barbaros 


(Caledonios) Romanoſque divideret. Spartian. in FIRGTIANDs lib. xi, 


+ Britannos per Lollium Urbicum legatum vicit, alio muro ceſpicio 


ſubmotis Barbaris ducto. Jul. Farin. in Antonino, lib. Ve 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY, &c; 
waſte the northern diviſion of the Roman Britain, till 
Severus, about the beginning of the third century, car- 
ried the war into their country with a numerous army: 
This is the ſum of what the Romans have related con- 
cerning the Caledonians for near two centuries after they 
were firſt mentioned : To their real origin and internal 
hiſtory, the writers of Rome were equally rangers. 


This deſect in foreign writers, with regard to the 
ancient inhabitants of North Britain, is not ſupplied by 


any authentic monuments of their own. The Cale- 
donians were not more deſtitute of the means- of pre- 


ſerving their hiſtory in the intermediate century between 


Agricola and Severus, than their poſterity were for a 


confiderable time aſter the Romans had relinquiſhed the _ 


A reflection. 


dominion of Britain. The climate and ſoil of Cale- 


donia were far from being favourable to internal civili- 
zation; and a ferocity of manners, arifing from an un- 
interrupted ſeries of hoſtilities, effectually prevented the 
introduction of the arts of civil life from abroad. 


But when the Scots look back with regret upon that 
want of letters which has involved in obſcurity and 


fable the origin and hiſtory of their anceſtors, they 


ought to conſider that it was, perhaps, from this cir- 


cumſtance aroſe that national independence which they 


6 | _ tranſmitted 


ex 


SOIT 


CALEDONIANS: 


tranſmitted to their poſterity. Had: the Romans eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves in Caledonia, we might indeed have 
| known more of the ancient inhabitants of that country; 
but it is much to be doubted whether the Scots of this. 
age ſhould have been. more concerned in their hiſtory, 
than the Engliſh of Middleſex and Eſſex ate in the 
_ tranſactions of the 'T rinobantes, who poſſeſſed thoſe « eoun- 
ties in the time of Julius Cæſar. The Romans, it is 
true, introduced the arts of civil life into the countries 
which they ſubdued; but with thoſe arts came in ſlavery, 
and a conſequent imbecillity of mind, which, in the 
end, abandoned the vaſſals, as well as their lords, to 
. and even to  extirpation. 


"The: Sf .dewnltc we of the hiſtory of North ,........ 
Britain were too ignorant, as well as too modern, 
form any probable ſyſtem concerning the origin of their tic writers 

nation. Deſtitute of records at home, they found 
themſelves obliged to fill up: the void in their antiquities 

with tales which had been growing in Ireland, for ſome 

ages before, on the hands of a ſucceſſion of ignorant 

| Bards and Fileas. | After the ſtudy of critical learning 

was proſecuted with ſucceſs among other nations, what 

part of it extended to Scotland was only employed to 

remove ſome of the abſurdities of the 61d fables, and 

not levelled in a manly manner againſt the whole of 
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that fabric of fiction which had fo long diſhonoured 
the antiquities of that country. 


Inaccuracy 


of their mo- 


dern hiſto- 
their origin, which his countrymen had for many ages 
adopted. He wreſted the ſceptre of Scotland from the 


rians. 


The i ingenious father Innes was the firſt of the Scots 


who had the courage to attack that puerile ſyſtem of 


firſt Fergus, and thirty-nine of the ideal ſucceſſors of 


that pretended monarch, and paſſing over into Ireland, 5 


: Senachies, which had been fo long fortifying themſelves | 


diſcomfited that motley army of Bards, Fileas, and 


in rhimes, traditions, and fabulous records. But Innes 


was more ſucceſsful in deſtroying the indigeſted ac- 


counts of others, than in eſtabliſhing a more rational 


ſyſtem of his Own. Setting out upon wrong principles, 


and being an utter ſtranger to the Gaelic language, he fell 
into unavoidable miſtakes; and endeavoured to obtrude 


upon the world opinions, concerning che origin of the 


Scots, no leſs improbable than thoſe tales which he had 
exploded with ſo much ſucceſs. Though Scotland has 


of late years produced men diſtinguiſhed for their talent 


in hiſtorical diſquiſition, none of them has thought 
proper to ſearch for the genuine origin and hiſtory of 


his anceſtors, among thoſe fables which obſcure the anti- 
quities of the nation. Poſſeſſed of parts, perhaps, too 
valuable to be employed in inveſtigations of that kind, 

they 


CALEDONIANS. 70 
they haſtened to important periods of hiſtory, where their 
abilities . with luſtre be dif] * 


A leamed Clergyman *, in one of che Scottiſh iſles, Dr. Mae- 


pherſon _ 


reduced lately into form and preciſion the antiquities commended; LL 
which Innes had left in confuſion and diſorder. Had 
the i ingenious writer extended his remarks as far as he 
might have been enabled to do by his erudition and 
great knowlege of all the branches of the Celtic 
language, there ſhould, perhaps, be very little occaſion 
for this Eſſay. His obſervations are ſo judicious, and 
his arguments ſo concluſive, on ſeveral points of this 
ſubject, that to give him the merit of being the beſt 
antiquary that has treated of the origin of the Scots, is 
too {mall a tribute to. his memory. 


Origin of the Caledonians. 


Though the opinion of Cornelius Tacitus, concerning The as 


the Germanic extract of the Caledonians ＋, is not juſt, TS 
in a general ſenſe, it has, if partially taken, ſome pro- eee Cao BY, 


bable foundation i in fact. The misfortunes which drove 


E Joka Macpherſon, Miniſter. of Slate in ene Iſle of Sky. 


T Rutilæ Caledoniæ 5 comæ, magni artus, Germanicam 
originem aſſeverant. Agric. lib. xi. 
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a part of the Catti | into the iſlands at the mouths of the 
Rhine, might have induced others of the ſame warlike 
nation to commit themſelves to the German Ocean, and 
to ſearch for new habitations © on the oppoſite ſhore of 
Caledonia. Driven by the winds, or conducted by ac- 
cident, to the north eaſt point of the modern Scotland, 


they ſettled, according to all appearance, in the county 


of the Ca- 


ledonians 


juft in part. 


of Catneſs, which ſtill bears their name; and tranſ- 


mitted their blood, in a great variety of tribes, to the 
: preſent times, 


The Catini of f Prolemy. are placed, by the ad 
Camden, in the county of Catneſs; and the traditions 


of their poſterity refer them to a German origin. The 


name of CLax-caTT1, or CaTInicn, which they ſtill bear, 
ſpeaks with invincible force in favour of this ſyſtem. 
The Catti, under the chief of their blood, remained from 
their firſt tranſmigration, for many ages, in the north- 


eaſt point of Caledonia; ; and formed a part of ae 
Pictiſh government, till it was broken by the Scots, and i 
transferred to the ſecond Keneth. T hough ſhaken by 


the violent concuſſion which ſubjected Pictavia to the 


dominion of the weſtern Caledonians, they retained, 
but with diminiſhed power, their ancient ſeats. About 


twenty years after the union of the two Caledonian king- 
A Harold e king of Norway, purſuing his 


Enemies, | 


CALEDONIANS. 3c 


enemies, who had taken refuge in the Scottiſh iſles, re- 
duced the Hebrides and the Orkneys. To the government 
of the latter, he raiſed Sigurd *, who extended deſo- 
lation, with his arms, to the peninſula which lies to the 


north of the Frith of Murray, drove the Catti from their 
ancient ſettlements ; and his ſucceſſors ; in the earldom of 
N Orkney retained, for ſome time, the counties of Cat- 
neſs and Sutherland, as nominal vaſſals of the crown of 
Scotland, 


T he #ra of the tranſmigration of the Catti into Ca- Migration” 


of a part of 


ledoaia 1 is not eafily aſcertained, though that event pro- the German 
: bably happened long before Julius Cæſar diſplayed the yo 
Roman eagle in Germany. The Batavi deſcended from 

the Catti, poſſeſſed, in the days of the illuſtrious writer, 


the iſlands circumſcribed by the mouths of the Rhine T. 
A domeſtic ſedition was the cauſe of their ſeceſſion from 


their mother-nation #3 and the diſturbances which drove 


Tanta potentia, dignitate, opulentiꝭ a Pulchricomo audus 8 


. Cathaneſiam et Sudurlandam redegit. Torfæus in Orad. lib. iv. I 


T Tempus ſeceſlionis haud facile monſtratu eſt: jam longe aſſte juli 


Cæſaris ætatem has oras cis Rhenum obſediſſe credibile eſt, Cæſar primus 
nomen eorum apud Romanos prodidiſſe videtur, in Commentario 1 iv. ubi 
Batavorum inſulam memorat. 


+ Batavi non multum ex ripa, ſed inſolam Rheni amnis colunt, Cat- 
torum quondam populus; et ſeditione domeſtica in eas ſedes tranſgreſſus. 
Tacit. Germ. 

Batavi donec trans Rhenum agebant, pars Cattorum, ſeditione domeſtica 
pulſi. Tacit. Hiſtor. lib. iv. 


M | | ſome 
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ſome of the Catti into the fens of Holland, might 
have forced others to croſs the Ocean, and ſeize the 
| Pri which bears, to this day, their name. In 


A point of ſuch antiquity, arguments derived from col- 
lateral circumſtances muſt ſupply the place of poſitive 


ſcended from the Celtic Germans; the name of a very 
numerous tribe, the belief of ages, the uninterrupted 8 
tradition of families, the appellation, and, with reſpect 
to Germany, the poſition of CarTa or Catneſs, all 
combined, furniſh as much certainty on this point, as 


an event fo far back | in the gloom of time and barbariſm 
ſeems to require. 


into Caledo- This partial emigration from Germany is not, how- 
" ever, ſufficient to eſtabliſh the opinion of the celebrated 
writer, with regard to the general origin of the Cale- 
donians. In their very name, they bear a contrary 
8 proof; but the German colony might, by intermixing 
their blood with the eaſtern Gael, have been the chief 
* cauſe of that ſeparation of government, which gave riſe 
to the two national names of Pidts * and Scots, under 
which the poſterity of the Caledonians were diſtin- 


* The traditions and hiſtories of the families of the Scottiſh Catti 
affirm, that their anceſtors actually came from BaTav1a, or, as it is called 
in the Itinerary, PaTavia; and they aſſert, that the PicTavia of our 
ancient chronicles is a corruption of PaTavia, 


8 . guiſhed, 


proofs, FF acitus affirms, that the Caledonians were de- | 
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guiſhed, toward the decline of the Roman power in tlie 
Weſt. This much is certain, that the Catti of Cale- 


donia formed a part of the Pictiſh nation; and, in op- 


poſition to the wild dreams of Scottiſh tor a, have, 
30h their poſterity +, ſent down an irrefragable proof, 
that the extirpation of the people did, by no means, 
attend the conqueſt of Pictavia. The conqueſt itſelf 
is even more doubtful, than that Kenneth ſucceeded to 
the throne of the Picts by the right of blood. 


The Gael, or ancient Gauls, having ranſmigrated The Gail, 
from the continent at a period when the arts of civil 
| life had made but very little progreſs among them, muſt 
5 have maintained themſelves chiefly by hunting; and we 
may ſuppoſe, that in purſuit of their game they ſoon 
extended themſelves to the northern extremity of the 
iſland. A people whoſe ſubſiſtence ariſes chiefly from 
the chace are never numerous; it is conſequently na- 
tural to believe that the Cimbri met with little oppo- 
ſition from the Gael, when the former paſſed from the 


continent and ſeized upon the ſouthern diviſion 8 Bri- 


tain. The German Catti, by a parity of reaſon, might : 


+ Theſe are the MacpytRSoNs, MACKINTOSHES, SUTHERLANDS, 


KeiTHs, FARQUARSONS, and a variety of inferior tribes. Gi-CATTIN- 
mor, or the great CaTTiIN, called in ſome old longs lord Chatton, was 
5 cheir chief in the days of the ſecond Kenneth. 
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how ever, 
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with facility have found ſeats in the north- eaſt point 5 
Scotland, a country, in ſome of its regions, more fit for 


the plough than for the chace. 


In proportion as the Cimbri advanced towards the 
north, the Gael, being circumſcribed. within narrower 
limits, were forced to tranſmigrate into the iſlands 
which crowd the weſtern coaſts of Scotland. It is 


in this period, perhaps, we ought to place the firſt 


great migration of the Britiſh Gael into Ireland ; that 


kingdom being much nearer to the promontories of 


Galloway and Cantyre, than many of the Scot- 


tiſh iſles are to the continent of North Britain. This 


vicinity of Ireland had probably drawn partial emigra- 
tions from Caledonia before the arrival of the Cimbri 


Forced 


northward 
by the Bel- 
g. 


in Britain; but when theſe interlopers preſſed upon 


the Gael from the ſouth, it is reaſonable to conclude, 
that numerous colonies paſſed over into an iſland ſo near, 


and ſo much ſuperior to their original country in cli- 


mate and fertility, 


The inhabitants of the maritime regions of Gaul 
croſſing, in an after age, the Britiſh Channel * 5 eſta- 


* Maritima pars (Britanniæ) ab iis, qui prædæ ac belli DENNY? cauſa, 
ex Belgis tranſierant: . . . . et bello illato ibi remanſeruatt, erque 20000 


colere cœperunt. Czlar de Bell, Gall. lib. v. 


bliſhed 
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bliſhed themſelves on that part of our iſland which lies 


neareſt to the continent; and, moving gradually towards 
the north, drove the Cimbri, perhaps, beyond the Severn 


and Humber. The Gael of the north, reduced within 
limits ſtill more circumſcribed by the preſſure of the 
Cimbri, ſent freſh colonies into Ireland, while the Scot- 


tiſh friths became a natural and ſtrong g boundary towards 
the ſouth to the unmixed Gael who remained. in Britain, 
On their frontiers the two great nations were mixed. 
The intermediate country between the Solway and the 


Forth was poſſeſſed by a people, who derived their origin, 
partly from the Cimbri, as well as from the GAL and 
they were afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the name of Meat, - 


; either Lenght: of their ſituation or of their extract. 


To the country which the unmixed Gaal poſſeſſed Fr 


Britain, and Docn, a diſtri& or divifion of a country, 
The Romans, by tranſpoſing the letter L in Cai, and 
by ſoftening into a Latin termination the ca of Dock, 


formed the well- known' name of Caledonia. Obvious 


as this etymon of Caledonia 1 it was but very 


Ety mon 9 


Caledonia, 
then gave the name of Catri-pocn, which is the only 


appellation the Scots, who ſpeak the Gaelic language, — 
know for their own diviſion of Britain. CabL-Docir 

e compound made up of Gait, or Catz, the firſt : 
colony of the ancient Gauls who tranſmigrated into 
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lately diſcovered *. Thoſe who treated of the antiqui- 
ties of North Britain were utter ſtrangers to that only 
name by which the Scots diſtinguiſhed the corner of 
Britain which their anceſtors poſſeſſed from the remoteſt 
antiquity. From an ignorance, fs unpardonable i in an- 
tiquaries, proceeded that erroneous ſyſtem of the origin 
of the Scots, which, for many ages, has been, with ſo 
much confidence, obtruded on the world. 


ternal bil- Concerning the internal late of Caledonia, and the 


known, diviſion of Its inhabitants into various tribes in a very 


early period, we can find nothing certain, The account 
given by Ptolemy of the Epidii, Catini, Cantæ, Loge, 
and other nations, is little to be regarded. Tacitus 
paſſed over thoſe petty communities in filence; and in 
the period between the expedition of Julius Agricola, 
and the reign of Marcus Aurelius, under whom the 
Egyptian geographer flouriſhed, the Romans had no 
opportunity of being acquainted with the domeſtic ar- 
rangements of the Caledonians. 


Their boun- Though the Scottiſh ne dre generally allowed to 


have been the boundaries of Caledonia towards the 


* This etymon firſt occurred to the Author of this Eſay, and be com- 


municated it to Dr. Macpherſon, who adopted It from a conviction of 
is jultneſs. e 


South, 


23 
LON. 


between the Tweed and Solway, and the Scottiſh friths, 
Vas more expoſed to invaſion than Caledonia, we may 


with their friends and neighbours the Selgove. 


CALEDONIANS. 


South, it is more than probable, as has been obſerved, 


that thoſe tribes who poſſeſſed the country between the 
walls were principally deſcended from the ancient Gael, 
The names of the Selgoræ and Gadeni, two petty com- 


munities on the northern banks of the Solway and 


Tweed, ſeem to ſtrengthen this ſuppoſition. They 
carry in their ſigniſication a proof that the tribes who 
bore them were in a ſtate of hoſtility with their neigh- 
| bours the Ottadini and Brigantes, which furniſhes a 
preſumption that BOP derived their origin from * dif- 
ferent quarter”. 


But as the tract of country 0 IS ; comprehended 7 The Mz- 
atæ. 


conclude that the Gael who poſſeſſed it were, in ſome 


even before the invaſions of the Romans preſſed thoſe 


* SkLCOVE is plainly SELGOVICH latinized.  SELGOVICH literally 
ſignifies Hunters, in a metaphorical ſenſe plunderers; a name by which 
their ſucceſſors in the ſame country ought to have been diſtingujſhed till 


within little more than a century back. Gapeni is plainly from Gadenin, 
robbers or thieves; a name which aroſe from the ſame love of depredation 


of 


degree, mixed with the Cimbric Ottadini and Brigantes, 
tribes towards the North. It was from this unavoidable 


mixture that the Selgovæ, Gadeni, Damnii, and No- 
vantes, were, in an after age, diſtinguiſhed by the name 
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of Mæatæ, which ſignifies a people deſcended from a 
double origin, as well as the inhabitants of a contro- 


verted country b. 


— 


uy Mol- AT TA, or bie Arten the inhabitants of the plains, i in alluſion 


to the Lothians, when compared to the ſurrounding country: MAN 


ATra, the poſſeſſors of the middle country: Moar-ATTA, a mixed 
People. 


Abo Je yen Toy Beef C ET, Ka xa Maud rl. Xa 


eg dur K T% THY GNAGV TROOP & (wg wry) TUyRexpmeey. 


Obo. d o. pee Mid ra. po uc To dire io 6 0 Th v1oov d¹ 


re Ka“ oe per EKESVOVG. Dion. Caſſ. Ixxvi. 


THE 
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al difficulties. | The origin of the Scots has employed 15 
many more pens, than a point of ſo little importance 
ſeems to deſerve; and writers have carried illiberality 
and abuſe into a ſubject which reaſon and argument 
can only decide. Time, which ſmooths down in its 
progreſs the moſt rugged paſſions of the mind, has had 
no effect on the fury with which Ireland defends her 


Mileſian genealogy is not to be charmed to ſleep. Proof 


into inſult. 
tators of the conteſt. With a generoſity which they ſured. 


account of its antiquity; and, with a determined ſcep- 
ticiſm againſt arguments deduced from reaſon, cheriſh, 


- 
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Pr elimina 20 Reſlecbi Us. 


"H E feld which now preſents itſelf to inquiry ib prejudices - 
- obſcured by fiction, and deformed with polemi- ee 


tales. The dragon which guards the enchanted tree of 


is called Prejudice and conviction itſelf is conſtrued 


Gowns - men of letters in \ Eogland are not Glen fares and Engliſh 


writers cen- 


may think neceſſary to the reputation of their nation, 
they aid the weaker fide, They abet abſurdity, on 


N : with 


U 
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with affected credulity, fictions that diſgrace common 


| ſenſe with their obvious folly, In a pretended, but 


Def gn . 
the author. 


auk ward compliment to the Iriſh, they hope to diſ- 
honour the Scots, by fixing upon them an Hibernian 
origin; and by an overſight, not uncommon with the 
prejudiced, they weaken their ſyſtem by their r iliberality 


and rage. 


To anſwer theſe, were to give a kind of importance 


to their errors. When they fall from argument to 
5 paſſion, they fink from the view of the Author of the 
Introduction; and he purſues his courſe with as much 
unconcern, as if no enemy were in the field. He wiſhes 
for no converts to his opinions, where he cannot tho- 
roughly convince ; nor will he attempt, like ſome of 
his adverſaries, to bear down with abuſe where he can- | 
not perſuade with reaſon, Indifferent, as to the event 


of the conteſt, he looks diſpaſſionately on ancient times, 


and, at leaſt, will endeavour that prejudice ſhall not 


add to the gloom with which they are involved. Tho- 


he confeſſes himſelf ſubject to error, he cannot admit 
that others have taken a more liberal view of the ſub- 


ject, or were accommodated with more light to direct 


their ſteps. He looks upon antiquity with reſpect, but 
not with ſuperſtition; and he thinks it no ſacrilege to 


rend the veil, with which the i ignorance of his anceſtors 


has covered their origin. 


Origin 


. 
2 
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Origin 7 20 Stats, 


TA 


The Seen ſafe in their wild retreats, faw, The Scots, 


with unconcern, from their mountains, the various re- 
volutions and changes to which its acceſſibleneſs ſub- 
jected the ſouthern Britain, Fierce and rude, as the 
face of the country which they poſſeſſed, they were 
Ho neither objects of ambition to enemies, nor an eaſy ac- 
quifition to their fame. The efforts of the Romans 
failed; and the Saxons, who, in an after age, ſettled 1 in 
their ports, and near the ſkirts of their mountains, from 8 
invaders ſunk into ſubjects; and changing their opinions 
to that of their lords, became as zealous for the an- 
tiquity of the Scots, as if their blood deſcended, in the 7 


ſame. channel, from the Caledonians, who, with ſo 


much ſpirit appoſed the arms of Rome. 


The Scots Somos, we poſſeſſed the 5 coaſt of 
Caledonia, ſprung from trading ſettlements, eſtabliſhed * mixed. 
in the intermediate ſpace of time, between the diſſo- 
lution of the heptarchy and the Norman. conqueſt z thoſe 
to the ſouth of the Forth were the remains of the : 
kingdom of Northumberland; after its government was 


ruined by the Norwegians and Danes. In ſome mea- 


ſure addicted to commerce, the arts of civil life, and 
. ben 


like other 
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even a degree of literature, made : an earlier appearance 
among them, than among the Scots of the mountains. 
They retained their language and their manners; both 
which they communicated to the Court of Scotland ; 
when the reſidence of the kings was removed to the 
South, during the fatal conteſts between the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Danes. The firſt records of the Scottiſh 
nation were written by the Scoto Saxons, who, in their 
ignorance of the traditions and language of the Cale- 
donians, framed their accounts upon the fictions which 


either . or ignorance had fabricated i in England . 
and Ireland. 5 6 6 5 e 


Deſcended The bulk of ths Scots; Waugh FRA boaſt of wen 
_ antiquity, are not leſs mixed with foreigners than the 
ſurrounding nations. The Saxons are blended with the 

Caledonians in the South and Faſt; and the Norwegians, 

by poſſeſſing the kingdom of Man for ſeveral ages, have 

leſt their blood in the Scottiſh iſles. In the mountains 

of the continent, on the weſtern and. northern ſhores of 
Caledonia, the poſterity of the Ga #1, the firſt of man- 

kind, perhaps, who migrated into Britain, have come 
down to modern times. But even theſe, it has been 

already obferved, were mixed, in a very early period, 

with a colony which either accident or force drove from 


the mouths of the Rhine. The great body of the 
| | people, 
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people, howenny, or at leaſt that part of the nation 
which carried down the government through time, were 
certainly a branch, or rather the remains, of the Cale- 


donians who make ſuch a agure 1 in the hiſtory of Ro- 
man Britain. 


The Caledonians, who, under various national names, The bulk 
poſſeſſed the Northern Britain in the days of Ptolemy, 1 25 

became divided into two great nations in the beginning of 
the third century. In the appellations of Picts and Scots, 

the old Sener name was loſt; Aru, from this ſudden 

72 change, writers | ve deduced: ah en of the Hiber- 

nian origin of thi Scots, Whieff we thall, at ſome length, 

confute. The weſtern Caledonians are firſt mentioned, 

by the deſignation of Scotiz by Porphyrius, who wrote 

his declamation againſt Chriſtianity about the two hun- 
dred and ſixty-ſeventh year of our æra . Eumenius, 

the panegyriſt, mentions the Picts before that period; 
and if an argument againſt the Caledonian extraction 
of the Weſtern Gael, muſt be deduced from the filence 

of the ancients. concerning the Scoti, till towards the 
cloſe of the third century, one of equal force will ariſe, 
from the ſame quarter, againſt the Britiſh extract of oe 
Eaſtern Gael, 


7 Neque enim Britannia, fertilis provincia T yrannorum, et Scor ic 
gentes, omneſque uſque ad oceanum per circuitum Barbaræ nationes, 
Moyſen, Prophetaſque cognoyerant. Porphyr. apud Hierony mum. 
1 2 | But 
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But to enter upon | this matter at preſent, would be 


to preoccupy a province reſerved for ſome ſucceeding 
ſections. 


The gloom, which hos ſettled upon this part of the 
hiſtory | of the Britiſh nations, can only be diſpelled 


with labour. T he ruſt of antiquity lies thick on 


the ſubject; and ſome modern prejudiced writers, in 


crawling over it, have left behind them their ſlime. To 
aver, that both the Scoti and Picti are the genuine po- 
ſterity of the Caledonians, is a poſition which will be 
hereafter juſtified with arguments and facts, Some men 
of abilities have already travelled over the ground. 


Aſhamed of the credulity of their anceſtors, they ſpeak 


but lightly, though with confidence, on the ſubject; 
and the Author of the Introduction, by his minute at- 


tention to the objections of his opponents, has furniſhed 
them with the only ſpecious argument on their ſide. 


To deny the fact is, perhaps, the only anſwer which 


ought to be made to an improbable tale : but antiquity, 


in its very follies, commands a kind of reſpect. 


* 


THE 


1 


= THE ANCIENT IRISH. 


Preliminary . Oger, Varions. | 


N the barbariſm which involved ancient Ireland, it is Preliminary. 
difficult to trace the line of its hiſtory, or to aſcer- 
tain the zra, in which that iſland received the firſt co- 
lony from Britain. Unviſited by the Romans, and 
deſtitute of internal literature, the tranſactions of the 
old: Triſh were confined to the romantic fictions of 
their Senachies, who added abſurdity and folly to a cre- 
dulity which diſguſts the mind. To detect their er- 
rors, is to contend with ſhadows, which elude the graſp, 
and mock the purſ uer as they fly, T he voice of poetry 
ſeldom conveys the language of truth; and nations who 
have no better documents of antiquity, than the rude 
rhimes of Bards, ought to reſt their fame on their more 


recent tranſactions. 


In rejeding: the Bards of Ireland, the" Author of aeaions, 
the Introduction deprived: himſelf of the authority of 
the Poems of Oſſian, which ſeem to ſtrengthen the 
fabric which he means to rear. A writer who, not- 
withſtanding his polemical fury, differs only from him 


in 


| Inaccuracy 


of Ptolemy. 
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in a very few and uneſſential particulars, takes up the 
unoccupied ground, and ſupports the ſyſtem of Oſſian, 
with a very conſiderable degree of erudition and argu- 


ment. This foreign aid has given an additional weight 
to the teſtimony of the poet, even with him who is moſt 
intereſted in his fame; ; and to ſubmit it here to the 
Judgment of the world, will be no improper preliminary 


to the more certain evidence, which ſhall! be hereafter 


produced from the writers of Greece and Rome. 


Origin of the Triſh according. to Of an ond. 77 bitaker. - 


Prolems,” in his Tc and inaccurate account of 
Ireland, has divided that iſland among eighteen tribes ; 


the greateſt number of which agree, in their names, 


with the petty ſtates whom the Romans found ! in Britain 


in the progreſs of their conqueſts. Were the authority 
of the Egyptian geographer | leſs queſtionable, he might 
have furniſhed a proof, that the Britiſh tribes, before 


| their migration to Ireland, had arrived at a degree of 


civilization, which the character of its inhabitants does, 


by no means Juſtify, upon their firſt appearance in hiſ- 


tory. The Britiſh origin of the Iriſh, is however leſs to 


be doubted, than that their country received colonies 
from our iſland, long before our anceſtors roſe into 


communities, 
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* 
communities, ſubject to ſome kind of regulation and 
law. 


To aſcertain the æras of the various tranſmigrations Antiquaries 
of the tribes which Ptolemy has placed in Ireland, is a cd. 1 
ſpecies of ingenious folly, to which fanciful antiquaries 
are frequently ſubject. The tranſactions of the inhabit- 
ants of the Britiſh iſles, before the firſt light was thrown 
upon them. by the Roman arms, are as much loſt to 
mankind, as if they had never exiſted. To relate any 
x thing concerning them, is to aſſume the merit of pro- 
5 phecy, without the inſpiration ; ; and is, in itſelf, a ſpe- 
= Ccicsof fiction, the leſs excuſable, becauſe it cannot even 
amuſe. T here is, however, a probability, in the con- 
jecture, that the Gael and Firbolg, whom Oſſian found 


in Ireland, came at two very different periods from 
Britain. 


The two nations whom Oſſian and the learned ſup- Two Bri- 

tiſh nations 

porter of the poet 8 ſyſtem have armed againſt each in Ireland. 

other in Ireland, appear, from the difference i in their 

manners and government, to have been long ſeparated 

from the great Celtic ſource, from which they derived 

their common origin. The Firbolg, or Belgæ of Britain, 

who tranſmigrated to Ireland at, or a little after, the com- 

mencement of the Chriſtian æra, went not ſo much in 

queſt of ſettlements as conqueſts, The Britons, who 


O | paſſed 
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paſſed in an early period from the neareſt ſhores of 


North Britain, had wandered over the face of the coun- 


'The Belom - 


and Gat] ._ 


try; and had even arrived at a degree of civilization, 


which, though it had not rendered them equal in the 
arts of civil life to the Belgæ, had conſiderably poliſhed 


their manners and elevated their minds. 


The croaebroents of the Belge foon rouzed the 
old Britiſh nations, who had long inhabited Ireland, to 
arms. Overcome in various battles, they found them- 


ſelves obliged to apply to their mother- country, for a 
reinforcement of warriors, and a chief of renown, to 


unite, by his authority, the ſtrength of the tribes againſt | 
the common enemy, The office of general, beſtowed 
on Conar of the royal family of Caledonia, grew into a 


| monarchy in the hands of his race. The war againſt 


the Belgæ continued, with various ſucceſs, till it was 


finally ended by Fingal, upon the total defeat of the 


Belge and the death of their ſovereign Cathmor. The 


family of Conar, reinſtated in the ſovereignty by the 


Abſurdity of 


the opinion 
of 


Caledonians, continued to hold the reins of govern- 


ment 1n Ireland : and the manners and language of the | 
Firbolg were loſt in the prevailing cuſtoms and tongue 


of che conquerors, : 


The poet thus far ſupports the ſyſtem of the anti- 
query. The ſtory of tlie remigration of the Hiberno- 
7 Caledonians 


an Hiberno- Caledonian remigration into Scotland, we land, 
may oppoſe it with a poetical tradition of another kind. 
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Caledonians into North Britain, about the three hundred 


and twentieth year of our æra, is founded upon a po- 
etical expreſſion of Oſſian. An enthuſiaſt in favour of 


the warlike companions of his youth, whom he had 
long ſurvived, he deſpiles the new race, who had riſen 


around him i in his age. He calls himſelf „ the laſt of 
the race of battle;” and the learned antiquary con- 


cludes him to be the laſt of his family. The monarch 


of Ireland deſcended of the royal houſe of Fingal, muſt 
ſupply the vacant throne of Caledonia with one of 
his ſons, The attendants of this pretended prince were 


the anceſtors of the Scots. A tale no leſs incredible, 
than were ſome future hiſtorian to affirm, that the 
French retinue of FP: V. filled all Spain with A. 


NEW nation, 


A metaphorical expreſſion i in the works of an \ ancient a remigra«_ 
tion into 


Bard having given its ſole foundation to the ſyſtem Of gooitang - 
from Ire- 


The three elder ſons of Fingal, king of the Britiſh Ca- 


ledonians, dying without iſſue, the Fe devolved 


upon Fergus, the fourth fon, and his poſterity. Fergus, 
according to ſome very ancient poems, was the father 


of Congal, whoſe fon Arcath was the father of that 


Fergus, who is called by ſome hiſtorians and anti- 


quaries the firſt king of the Caledonian Scots. This 
2 tradition, 
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tradition, though from its antiquity uncertain, is not 
altogether improbable, at leaſt it has leſs the appearance 
of fiction than the obvious fable already expoſed. 


Genuine Orig of 8 1 * 


Iretand felt The vicinity of Ireland to two promontories in the 
om Bri. Northern Britain, furniſhes a ſtrong preſumption that 
Fs. inhabitants of the former tranſmigrated, in an early | 
period, from the latter * Beſides, there is not a fact 
concerning any nation, beyond the pale of the Roman 
empire, better eſtabliſhed by the teſtimony of writers of 


N authority, than the Britiſh extraction of 
the old Iriſh. 


proved from The ancients with one voice agreed to give to Ireland 
Porn the appellation of a Britiſh Iſland +. Ptolemy calls it 
the Leſſer Britain, and Strabo, in his Epitome, gives the 


Dame of Britons to its inhabitants, Diodorus Siculus t 


* [/Irelande eſt ſi voiſine de la Grande Bretagne qui 'on perſuade aiſe- 


ment qu'elle lui doit ſes premiers habirants. Bullet Mem. fur la Langue 
Celtique. ge 


+ Camden in Hibernia, cap. i. 


4 Aypullerray os Y (Gallorum) TwWy U reg dg roug e. oιοοννννh’ 


Da rg evporrovg eobiew, worep Ko rw BperT av Tous 2 
rener Y ovepuatopern Ip. Diod. Ke lib. y. 


mentions 
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mentions it as a fact well known in his time, that the 
Iriſh were of Britiſh extract, as well as that the Britons 
themſelves derived their blood from the Gauls. Cor- 
nelius Tacitus affirms, that the nature and manners of 
the Iriſh did not, in the days of Domitian, differ much 
from the Britons * ; and many foreign writers of great 
authority give their teſtimony to the Britiſh deſcent of 
the old inhabitants of Ireland +, 


T he moſt romantic abettors of the fabulous ſyſtem afro 
edged by 


of Iriſh antiquities durſt not deny a fact fo well aſcer- domefticin- 
tiquaries. 9 


tained from every quarter. T hey acknowledged, On 
the authority of the Hibernian Senachies, that Britiſh 
colonies, a ſhort time after the univerſal deluge, tranſ- 
migrated into Ireland from North Britain, But theſe 
ill-fated Britons, like many other interlopers from va= 
rious parts of the world, who ſucceeded them in Ire- 


* Ingenia cultuſque hominum haud multum a Britannia differunt. 
Facit, Vit. Agric. cap. 24. 


+ Feſtus Avienus ſhews, from Divoyſius, where he treats of the Bri- 
tiſh Iſles, that Ireland was peopled by Britons. 


Hz numero geminæ, pingues Solo, ceſpitis ampli, 
Dira Britannorum ſuſtentant agmina terris. 


"As BpeTauideg EN. No vnc o, Ovepvics u Moulin, Iro. ber Ka 
AE , Euſtath. ad Dionyſ. Perieg.— Tove? gran 1e 


"Ty we ENG - —_—_ de Urb. 


land, 
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land, had the misfortune to fall under the diſpleaſure of 


the Senachies, and were inhumanly exterminated, to 
make room for the Mileſian Scots, ſo famous in the 
| fictions and rhimes of the Bards. 


It is little to the purpoſe to enquire whether the 
Scythian Nomades, who, prior to the migrations of 


the Gauls, wandered over the vaſt regions of Europe, 


found their way into Ireland from the neareſt promon- 


tories of Britain. The name of . ſtill retained 


by the old Iriſh, ſufficiently demonſtrates that they 


derive their blood from thole Gael or Gauls, who, in 
an aſter period, were diſtinguiſhed in Britain by the 
name of Caledonians. | The wildeſi enthuſiaſts i in Hi- 
bernian antiquities never once aſſerted that the Caledo- 
nians, or their poſterity the Picts, were of iriſh extract ; 


yet nothing is better aſcertained than that the ancient 


Britons of the South gave to the Scots, the Picts, and 
the Iriſh, the common name of Gael *; and con- 


e th that they very jutly concluded that the three 


* Mr. O'Connor, who lately gave to the public ſome wild, inco- 
herent tales, concerning the ancient Iriſh, endeavours to obviate the 
ſtrength of the argument, which riſes againſt his ſyſtem from the name of 


GatL, by diſguiling the word, by the inſcrtion of the intermediate letters, 
Db, as thus, Gadbel. The ſubterfuge avails nothing. Dh are univer- 


ſally quieſcent, or at moſt ſound like a 2, in every dialect of the Celtic 


5 language. 


nations 


2 
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nations derived their origin from the ſame ſource, the 
ancient Gab. of the continent. 


The Britiſh Gael, in an early age, extending them- Conjefture = 


concerning 
the time of 
land from the Mulls of Galloway and Cantire, EE: 


migrations 


ſelves to the very extremities of the iſland, deſcried Ire- 


crofling the narrow channel which ſeparates the two 


countries, became the progenitors of the Iriſh nation. 
In proportion as freſh emigrants from the continent 
of Europe forced the ancient Gael towards the North 
in Britain, more colonies tranſmigrated into Ireland from 


the promontories which we have ſo often mentioned. 
It is probable that it was after the arrival of the Cim« 
bri in Britain, a number of the Gail, ſufficient to 


deſerve the name of a nation, ſettled themſelves in 
Ireland. But they became ſo numerous in that country 


before the arrival of the Belgæ in Britain, that the 
colonies which tranſmigrated from that nation into Ire- 


land were, together with their language, manners, and 


_ cuſtoms, loſt in the Gael; fo that in one ſenſe the 


Caledonians may be reckoned the ſole progenitors of 25 


| the old Iriſh *, 


* The Firbolg, fo often mentioned 1n the traditions of the Iriſh, 
were Belgic colonies who tranſmigrated from Britain after the Belgæ 
had iid on the ſouthern diviſion of England. They are mentioned 
very frequently under the name of Siol na m Boge in the poems of 


Odlian. 
When 
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When the Gael arrived firſt in Ireland they naturally 


gave it the name of IAR-IN *, or the weſtern country, 


in contradiſtinction to their original ſettlements 1 in Bri- 


tain, From Tas-IiNn is not only to be deduced the 
EIRIx of the Iriſh themſelves, but thoſe various names 


by which the Greeks and Romans diſtinguiſhed their 
Iſland +. - The appellation of Iar-1N was not altogether 


and of Hi- 
berni. 


confined to Ireland by the Gael of North Britain. They 
gave it alſo to thoſe numerous iſlands which crowd the 
weſtern coaſts of Caledonia; 3 but when by degrees they 


became acquainted with the vaſt extent of Ireland, 


when compared to the other Scottiſh iſles, they called it 


by an emphaſis H- Ian, or H Erzin, the weſtern coun- 
try © or iſland 4. 


Hibernia, the moſh common name by which the 


Romans diſtinguiſhed Ireland, A _ to ſome. too 


* lar-in, or as the Iriſh pronounce the word; Ern -IN, is com- 


pounded of lar, Weſt; and In, Iſland. Ela-ix is the name which the 
natives, in all ages, gave to Ireland. | 


Juverna, lems; Iris, Oveprice, Hibernia. 


+ The proper and more ancient general appellation of the Scottiſh 
Iſles is IAR-Ix, and from that name, as ſhall hereafter appear, Claudian 
derived his Ierna. After the conqueſt of the Hebrides by Harold Har- 


fager king of Norway, the whole ſtring of iſlands which ſtretch along 
the weſtern ſhores of North Britain, were called by the Scots on the 


continent, Inch-Caul, or the Iſlands of F oreigners. 


5 - remote 
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remote -in the pronunciation and orthography from 
IAR-Ix, or H' EIxIx, to be derived from either. This 
difficulty is eaſily removed. Julius Cæſar mentions, for 


the firſt time, Ireland under the name of Hibernia. 


One of two reaſons induced the illuſtrious writer to uſe 


that appellation. He either latinized the H' VVIRDHON 


of the ſouthern Britons, or, what is more probable, he 
annexed to Ireland a name which ſuited his own ideas 
of its air and climate. The Romans, long after the 
expedition of Cæſar, entertained a very unfavourable 
opinion of the climate of Ireland; Strabo thought that 
the ſeverity of the weather rendered that iſland ex- 
tremely uncomfortable * , and Pomponius Mela was told 


that corn never ripened there, on account of the incle- 


mency of the ſeaſons T. The attention of Cæſar was 
engaged by much more important objects than in in- 
forming himſelf minutely concerning the climate of a 


| country to which he never intended to carry his arms. 


If Strabo and Mela, whoſe ſubje& led to inquiries of 
that kind, ſuppoſed | that the air of Ireland was ex- 
tremely intemperate, it is no wonder that Cæſar ſhould 


have fallen into a ſimilar miſtake; and we may from 


* Strabo, lib, i. 


+ Supra W Juverna eſt . coeli ad maturanda ſemina 
iniqui. Pomp. Mela, lib. iv. 
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this circumſtance conclude, that he formed the name of 


Hibernia from the adjective Hibernus. He thought that 
a perpetual winter reigned in Ireland; and he was in- 
| formed that, in the leſſer iſlands in the neighbourhood, 
one winter night was equal to Ware in Italy *. _ 


Letters unknown in Ancient Ireland. 


A deduction of the etymon of Hibernia from another | 


fountain, gave birth, perhaps, to a ſyſtem concern- 
ing the origin of the Iriſh, diametrically oppoſite to- 


that which we mean to eſtabliſh. The world are well 


acquainted with the pretenſions which the Triſh have | 


made, for many ages, to very high antiquities, as well 
as to an original very different from the other inhabi- 


tants of the Britiſh Ifles. Inſtead of tranſmigrating 
from the neareſt. continent, . in the natural progreſs of 
migration, it ſeems that the firſt colonies came to Ire- 
land, acroſs. an immenſe ocean, at a period when the 
rude navigation of. the other nations of Europe ſcarcely | 
enabled them to aft themſelves over rivers and. narrow. 


arms of. the 3 


* Qua ex parte eſt Hibernia ... complures præterea minores 
objectæ inſulæ exiſtimantur; de quibus inſulis nonnulli ſcripſerunt dies 


continuos xxx ſub bruma eſſe noctem. Cæſar de Bell. Gall. RB. vi 
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of the ow. 
no leſs incredible 1 in itſelf than the fact it was meant to Ich to le 


aſcertain, The fabricators of the Iriſh antiquities found | 
that an early knowlege of letters in their country was 
Z abſolutely neceſlary to gain credit to the ſyſtem- which 
= "Hy: ſo much wiſhed to eſtabliſh, Ircland therefore was 
made the ſeat of polite literature many ages before 
Greece itſelf roſe out of ignorance and barbarity. To 
remove this ſupport from the antiquities of the Iriſh, ' 
BZ to deſtroy at once that whole fabric of fiction, which 
= they poſſeſs for their ancient hiſtory. 


$ To ſupport this improbable tale, another was formed Pretenfions | 
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The art pf perpetuating ideas, and of tranſmitting Reflections, 
| the wiſdom of one age to another, is the firſt means 
of civilizing mankind out of their natural ferocity and 
barbarity. When ſome certain marks are found to ſend + 
down the memory of inventions and tranſactions through 
a ſeries of generations, a nation becomes poliſhed in 
proportion to the length of time it has been in poſſeſ- 
ſion of that art. Before the Phœnicians taught the uſe 
of the alphabet to the Ionians “, Pelgponneſus and the 
iſlands of Greece were poſſeſſed ks tribes as obſcure and 
contemptible, as thoſe wild Indians who wander through 


* Gentium conſenſus tacitus, primus omnium conſpiravit ut lonum 
lit eris uterentur. Fin. lib. vii. 


* 


TF 
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the foreſts of America, The progreſs of the Greeks 
towards the figure which they make in hiſtory, ac- 
companied the gradual cultivation of polite learning 
in their country; and we find, that from a poſſeſſion 
letters for a few centuries, they arrived at ſuch a pitch 


8 civilization, that it was not without reaſon they di- 
ſtinguiſhed other nations by the name of Barbarians. 


8 As the Iriſh pretend to have been even before che | 
theold Iriſh, Greeks *, in point of time, with regard to the recep- 
tion of letters, we ought naturally to expect that they 
became civilized in a very early period. The annals of 
Ireland are accordingly full of the progreſs of civility, 
and the encouragement given to polite learning i in that 
country, many ages before any other nation in Europe 
extricated itſelf from the ſhades of ignorance and bar- 
barity. But theſe annals deſerve little credit on a matter 
of ſuch high antiquity. The Pſalter Caſhel, the oldeſt 
record of the Iriſh tranſactions, was written in the 
latter end of the tenth age, more than two thouſand 


years after the pretended importation of letters into Ire- 


land. 


confuted The only credible accounts of the manners of the 


from che 


teſtimony of Old Iriſh, as well as of the other barbarous nations of 


_ ® Kennedy's Genealogy, pre P. 26. „ 
2 X: Europe, 
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Europe, muſt be derived from the writers of Rome; ;- 
and theſe do not go beyond the commencement of 
the Chriſtian ra, which is, at leaſt, a thouſand years 
_ poſterior to the period aſſigned by the Iriſh for the in- 
troduction of learning among their anceſtors. Unfor- 
tunately for the Hibernian ſyſtem of antiquities, by the 
teſtimony of foreign writers who extended their en- 
5 quiries to Ireland, the character of i its ancient inhabitants 


1s utterly incompatible. with that civilization which i in- 
variably accompanies any knowlege of letters a. 


109 


Strabo 1 Is the firſt writer who mentions any particulars Strabo, 


concerning the manners of the old Iriſh. His account 
differs in no reſpect from the relations we have of the 
moſt unpoliſhed ſavages of Africa and America. In 
one place + he affirms, that Ireland, which lies near 
Britain, 1s poſſeſſed by a race of men altogether wild 
and unpoliſhed ; and in another he not only ſays, that 
the Iriſh were much more barbarous than the Britons, 
but he even mentions ſeveral inſtances of their brutal 
ferocity of manners, which decency obliges us to leave 


under the veil of a dead language HH 


* Innes? Critical Eſſay, p. 428, 


T "Aygiuy TEAEWS avbpwrruv. Strabo, 235 i. 


oY Ae. Toy. Heerſarar WEE. "Avlgwrropayor, roh ye, 8 
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The teſtimony of Diodorus siculus is not more 


favourable, than that of Strabo, to the national charac- 
ter of the Iriſh, They were, in the days of that writer, 


ſo far from being civilized by a long poſſeſſion of let- 
ters, that they were thought to feed upon human 


bodies. The authority of Diodorus not enly deſtroys 


the fiction of the early knowlege of letters in Ireland, 


but alſo ruins that ſyſtem of antiquities, to ſupport 
which, the fiction itſelf was firſt framed. He ſhews 


- that the Irifh, fo far from coming from a diſtant coun- 


try, were a branch of thoſe Gauls who had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Britain in the period we. have already 


= aſſigned *, | 


Pomponius 


Mela, 


The account given of the Iriſh by Pomponius Mela i W. 


extremely unfavourable to their pretended civilization by 


2 Pawvegdi mioyeolai Tate TE . wrath, 0 lurrgdci, N PIG 


| Gai, Agreſtiſimi-omnium Britannorum (ſunt Hiberni) homines edunt, 
plurimum cibi vorant pro honeſto ducunt mortuorum parentum corpora 


comedere, et palam concubitum inire cum matribus et ſororibus. Strabo, 


lib. iv. It is but juſtice to obſerve that Strabo does not vouch for the 


authenticity of the above account; but it is impoſſible. to ſuppoſe that 


even the report of ſuch barbarity could exiſt, had the lrich n more 
humanized than their Celtic brethren in Britain, 


of Argurara, e Pele re Urro TW; Aechevs . N TOOUPTY . ; 
ERS Twas cb o ˖ trbitiy, aeg xo Y Boerlewwy red Te oiouvrag 
r ovoucLoferyy ID Ferociſſimi Gallorum ſunt qui ſub ſeptentxionibus 


habitant; dicunt ex lis nonnullos Anthropophagos er cur re 1 


qui Irim incolunt. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


1 
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a long poſſeſſion of letters. He calls them a race of mien 


unpoliſhed, barbarous, and ignorant of every virtue *, 


111. 


Cornelius Tacitus, after having deſcribed thoſe rule Cornelius 


tribes in Britain, whom the Romans had not hu- 


Tacitus, 


manized, obſerves, that the inhabitants of Ireland did 


not differ much in their manners from the Britons +. 


Neither was the national character of the old Hiber- 


nians mended at all in the ſecond or third century þ 


when Julius Solinus ſtigmatized them with the epithets Julius Soli«- 


nus. 


of rude, inhuman, and inhoſpitable, a race of men 


who were in ſuch a ſtate of rudeneſs that they made 
no diſtinction between right and wrong 9. 


In vain has it been ſaid that the writers, whoſe autho- « 
rity we have cited, were ill- informed concerning the 


Otjegiobe 
anſwered. 


5 manners of the Iriſh, and that barbarity in which their 


country was anciently involved. The ' Britons, who, 


Ga 


Cultores ejus (Hiberniz) inconditi, et omnium virtutum ignari. 


Fomp. Mela, lib. iv. 


+ Ingenia cultusque hominum non multum a Britannia differunt. 


Tacit. Vit. Agric. xxxiv. 


5 The preciſe time in which Julius Solinus wrote is not well aſcer- i 


| tained, 


8. Hibernia in humana ritu incolarum aſpera, gens inhoſpita ; fas. 


uque nefas eodem animo ducunt. Solinus, xxxvi. 


according 
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according to Strabo*, reſorted to Rome, could not 
have been ignorant of the ſtate of Ireland. From 
thoſe Britons, we may conclude that both Strabo 
and Mela derived their informations concerning the 
Hibernians ; ; and in the days of Tacitus the ports of 
Ireland were ſo well known, that the celebrated writer 
could not poſſibly have been ignorant of the real cha- 
racer of its inhabitants +, Solinus had even a better 
opportunity than Strabo, Mela, and Tacitus, to become 
acquainted with the manners of the Iriſh, Britain had 
been a province of the empire two centuries, at leaſt, 
before Solinus wrote. Some communication muſt have 
been maintained between the two iſlands during that 
5 period, and of courſe the Romans could not have 
been ſtrangers to the real manners of the inhabitants of 

| Ireland. 


The man T he genuine national character of hs Iriſh, at a 
bf th 
old Iriſh time when their Senachies tay they had been in poſſeſ- 


inconſiſtent 
witha ſion of letters for more than a thouſand years, being 


n thus aſcertained, we find it abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
learning, and chat civility which is the invariable com- 


panion of literature, It was from this conſideration. 
* "AvTintadax. Yap ue E600 LEV EY Pop. Strabo, lib, Iv. 


+ Melius aditus portusque per commercia et negotiatores cogniti. 
Tacit. Vit. Agric. xxiv. 


that 
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that the moſt learned and unbiaſſed among the mo- 


derns rejected as mere fable and romance, what is 
related concerning letters in Irèland, prior to the miſ- 
ſion of Patrick, and the reign of Leogaire. © The cele- 
brated Camden looked upon the barbarity and ignorance 
of the ancient Iriſh as facts ſo well aſcertained, that he 
produces them as proofs that the Romans, who poliſhed 
thoſe nations whom they ſubdued, never extended 
their empire to Ireland *. Sir James Ware, though | 
very zealous for the honour of his country, gave no credit 

to the pretenſions of the Iriſh to any knowlege of an 
alphabet, before they were introduced with Chriſti- 
955 anity +3; and the learned Uſher, by his filence concern- 

ing the affairs of Ireland beyond the fifth age, ſeems to 

join iſſue upon that head with Ware f. 


* Animum vix inducere 3 ut hanc regionem, (Hiberniam) in 


Romanorum poteſtatem, ullo tempore, conceſſiſſe credam. Fauſtum 
ſane felixque Hiberniæ fuiſſet, ſi conceſſiſſet; certe barbariem exuiſſet; 


ubicunque enim Romani victores erant, victos humanitate excoluerunt. 


Nec fane alibi per Europam, humanitatis, literarum et clegantue cultus, 
niſi ubi illi! imperarunt. Camden, in Hibernia. . 


"I exiguam ſupereſſe con rerum in'Hibernia geſtarum ante 


exortam ibi Evangelii auroram liquido conſtat. Notandum quidem 
deſcriptiones fere omnium, que de illis temporibus (ante Patricii in 


Hiberniam adventum, ) extant, opera eſſe poſteriorum ſeculorum. War. 
Oy - antiq. Hiberniæ. 


| b Uſſerius in analibus ſacris. 


2 Os = Bolandus 
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Bolandus and the induſtrious Innes have entered into 


rate, proved a ſerious refutation of the pretenſions of Ireland to 


letters in the times of Paganiſm. Both theſe writers, 


as well as Ware, prove from Nennius *, that the firſt 


alphabet was taught in that iſland by St. Patrick. To 


ſtrengthen the aſſertion of Nennius, Ware produced the 


authority of Tirochan, who, in the ſeventh age, wrote 


the life of the apoſtle of Ircland +. To theſe autho- 


rities Innes ſabjoins ſome critical obſervations of his 
own, which in themſelves are enough to deſtroy the 
credit of the whole legend concerning the literature of 


| the Pagan Iriſh. 


from. their 
uſing fo- 


reign terms 
in their let- 


and ſciences, ſufficiently demonſtrate; without having 
recourſe to hiſtory, that they derived their polite learn- 


ters, &c. 


The! ingenious 1 very ſhrewdly obſerves, that the 
bare terms which the Romans uſed in their letters, arts, 


ing from Greece}. In the ſame manner the proper 


terms by which the Iriſh, in their vulgar language, ex- 
preſs every thing concerning letters and ſcience, being 


Cc Sanctus Patricius ſcripfit Abietoria 365 et eo amplius numero; 


Nenn. lix, 


— 


+ Unde conſtat opinor, abgetoria Genificare alphabetum, ſive ele- 


menta quz ſcripſit et docuit S. Patricius. War. de Script. Hibern. lib. ii. 


+ Grammatica, Rhetorica, Logica, Philoſophia, cum multis aliis. 
Latin 
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Latin words hibernized “, leave no room to doubt 


that they were taught firſt to read and write by perſons 


who ſpoke the Roman language. But as the Romans 


never entered Ireland, it is certain that the Iriſh did 


not receive thoſe terms immediately from that nation. 
The firſt preachers of the goſpel in Ireland, who had 
their education at Rome, were conſequently thoſe who 
introduced into that country the knowlege of letters, 
and the Roman terms by which their different uſes were 


2 
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In vain, continues Innes, has 0 Flaherty +, and the ; a th. 


: ingenious father might have added many other Iriſh 


want of 
written mo- | 


writers, affirmed that Ireland is, or was poſſeſſed of numents, 


any books, whether of poetry or hiſtory, written before 
| the introduction of Chriſtianity into that iſland f. - 


Litera, Littar ; Liber, Leabar; Lego, leagmi; Scribo, Scribmi; 
Penna, Penn; &c. &c. It is an unaccountable overſight in O'Flaherty, 


or in the Senachies, from whom he derived his information, to give the 


name of T aible-filea to thoſe wooden tables, upon which, it is pretended, 


the Pagan Iriſh wrote. 7. aibli, if it is not derived from the Engliſh 
word Table, certainly owes its origin to the tabula of the Romans. Had 


the credulous antiquary uſed the Triſh Clar, he might have avoided] A 
circumltance which bears hard upon his own FRE: 


4 A xxx. 


+ Innes' Critical Eſſay, p. 44. 3 3 
Q 2 Vf. 
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T his is manifeſtly begging the queſtion, till theſe books. . 
are given to the public with literal tranſlations and dos 
cuments to prove their authority, their age, and where 
they have been preſerved through ſo long a ſeries of 
ages. The learned Ware, after all his enquiries, could 
not find one writer of Iriſh hiſtory or antiquities prior 
to the author of the Pſalter-Caſhel, whom he places in- 
the tenth century ; though from what Ware higaſelf ” 
cites from the Pſalter in another place *, it muſt have 
been written after the commencement of the eleventh 


* . = | | Gn 


7 he arbitrary arder i in which he Irih of the middle 


ages placed their alphabet, and. the fanciful appella- 


tions they gave them, prove only that the Hibernian 
Senachies formed a very early deſign to deceive the 
world on the article of their antiquities. But argu- 
ments ariſing from thoſe two circumſtances can only 
deceive thoſe who have not compared old Iriſh manu- 
ſcripts. \ with the records of any other nation in Europe, 


prior to the i invention of printing. The perfect identity 
obſervable in the forms of the letters i in both ſuthciently 


confutes this idle tale, unleſs we are to ſuppoſe that the 


Iriſh, and not the Romans, n and taught let- 
ters to all the European nations, 


» Ware, de dee Hiberniæ. = 
5 It 
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It is. neceſſary, with Bolanidus and Innes, to pur- fromthe im- 


ſue the abettors of they pretended literature of Irelard 


probability 
of their aſs 


before the miſſion of gt. Patrick, through all the maze ten. 


”, K 
* ry g he? ** 8 
2 


of a conteſt, in whith: 


8 


poſitive aſſertions, on the ſide 


| of the latter, ſupply the place of argument. To a 


brief detail of ſome other unanſwerable objections ad- 
vanced by the two learned writers, we ſhall annex 


addigional obſervations, to put an end for ever w the. 


diſpute.” Keating, O'Flaherty, and Toland, upon the 


authority of the book of Lecan, a manuſcript ſcar yh. 


# Fe 5 9 - * 
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3 three hundred and fifty years old, affirm that one P jet 
= nius Farſa invented the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and” 


8, 
i 


. 


Iriſh alphabets, together with the Ogum of Ireland, 5 
little more than a century after the univerſal deluge. A _ 


legend which fays that the Greek alphabet was in- 


vented: many ages before Cecrops and Cadmus, and the 
Latin characters ſeventeen. centuries before the Romans 8 
were a people, is too ridiculous to deſerve any ſerious 


conſideration. But this, jdle ſtory 1 is not more pregnant Ip 


with abſurdity than the mention that i is made of. Adam, 5 
Cain, Noah, the deluge, Moſes, Pharaoh, and many ; 


other names and. tranſactions in the old teſtament, in 


annals ſaid to have been wWifftten many ages before Chriſ- 
tianity introduced: into Europe any knowlege of the 
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The Ogum 
A ſpecies of 
Renogra- 
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The Iriſh being in ſome meaſure obliged to acknow- 
ledge that the Bethluiſnion, notwithſtanding the arbi- 
trary tranſpoſition of the letters, and the puerile fancy 
of impoſing upon them the names of trees, by the 


Bards and Senachies of the middle ages, was borrowed 
from the Latin, ſtill continue to inſiſt that their an- 


ceſtors, in remote antiquity, made uſe of characters 


diſtinguiſhed by the name of Ogum. Ogum is a word 


which has no affinity with any other in the Iriſh lan- f 


guage, and ſeems therefore to have been a cant name 


impoſed upon a ſpecies of ſtenography or cypher, in 


which the old Iriſh, like many other nations, wrote 


their ſecrets. Sir James Ware, whoſe authority is 
often cited to prove the exiſtence of the Ogum, 
ſhews plainly that it was a kind of ſhort hand, varied 
according to the fancy of thoſe that uſed it, and con- 


ſequently that it did not merit the title of an al- 


phabet *. " 


Contradic- 
tions be- 
tween the 
ancient and 
modern 
Iriſh anna» 
bits, 


TP here. is NO circumſtance more concluſive againſt the 


learning of the Pagan Iriſh, than the contradictions be- 


tween the ancient writers, and thoſe of the modern 
annaliſts of Ireland. The antiquaries of that country, 


* Preter characteres vulgares utebantur veteres Hiberni variis occultis 


ſcribendi formulis, ſeu artificiis Ogum dictis, quibus ſecreta ſua ſcribebant. 


Ware, de Antiq. Hibern, ii. 


3 ETD in 


ANCIENT IRIS H. 
in proportion as the general hiſtory of the world be- 
came more and more known to them, reformed, new- 


' modelled, and retrenched the extravagances of the 


irs 


firſt rude draught of Hibernian antiquities formed by 


the Bards and Fileas. Had letters been cultivated in 
Ireland in ſo early a period as is pretended, ſyſtems of 


the hiſtory of that country would have been ſo anciently 


formed, and ſo well eſtabliſhed by the ſanction of their 
antiquity, that neither Keating nor O'F laherty durſt, in 
the ſeventeenth age, give a complete turn to the Triſh 


antiquities, But that no ſuch ſyſtem was formed, 18 


demonſtrable from the ſilence concerning the times of 


Heatheniſm, in the moſt ancient annals of Ireland, 
of the exiſtence of which we have ay fatisfaQory 


proof *. 


To cloſe with one deciſive argument this controverſy: 
It is to be obſerved that the ſettlement of the Mileſians, g. 
under the name of Scots, in Ireland, about a thouſand 
years before the Chriſtian æra, is the capital point eſta- 
bliſhed by the pretended literature of the Heathen Iriſh, 


Dee 
roof a- 
gainſt the 
pretended 
literature 
of the old 

Hi. 


Should this pak ſettlement be once aſcertained, it natu- 


* Theſe are _ annals of Ulſter, 1 and Innisfail, all FO 


which begin the hiſtory of Ireland about the middle of the fifth age, 


and end it in the eleventh century. Vid. Waræum de Scriptoribus 
Hliberniæ, paſſim. 


rally 
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nally ought to follow that the Britiſh Scots derived their 


blood from thoſe of Ireland ; H:: 4 they did, they muſt 


have carricd with them to Caledonia that learning, ſci- 


ence, and civility, which had made fo great a progreſs 
in their mother country before they tranſmigrated from 


But nothing is more certain than that the Britiſh 


' _ were an illiterate people, and involved in barba- 
riſm, even. after St, Patrick's miſſion to the Scots of 
Ireland. T he abettors of the Iriſh antiquities are then 


prior to the miſſion of St. Patrick, and the reign of 5 
Leogaire. 


General 
conclutions, 


4 ſubject, we may conclude with Sir James Ware, that 
nothing certain is known concerning the affairs of Ire- 


pleraque quæ de iis traduntur, ut quod ſentio dicam, vel fabulæ ſunt, vel 
fabulis et anachroniſmis mire admixta. War. de Antiq. Hib. cap. iv. 


reduced into this dilemma; either the Scots of North 
Britain did not derive their origin from Ireland, or elſe 


the Iriſh had not any knowlege of letters when the 


Britiſh Scots tranſmigrated from their country. If the 
firſt poſition is true, the whole credit of the Mileſian 
ſtory is at an end; 3 if the latter, on the other hand, = 


the fact, no memory remains in Ireland of tranſactions 


From the general reſult of our enquiry apes this 


land before the middle of the fifth age . We may 


Ad predeceſſores Leogarii quod attinet, eos certe conſilio omiſi quia 


2 . = —— 


Py * 
. +34 


= Ix 


roku. Warræus, ubi ſupra, 
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alſo, with the ſame learned writer uo take it for pranted 


that the account of their Heathen aue en, retailed by 
the annaliſts, antiquaries, and hiſtorians of Ireland, are 
the impoſtures of later ages * It were to be wiſhed 
that the writers of that country, who underſtood. the 
ancient Galic, had not given room to ſuſpect that they 
themſelves were conſcious of thoſe impoſtures, by their 


concealing from the public thoſe monuments of their 


ancient hiſtory from which they pretend to derive their 
information. But had they given them to the world, 
it is highly probable that external argument would be 


very unneceſſary to prove that the literature of Ireland 
* commenced with the miſſion of St. Patrick. 
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It is a matter of ſome wonder that the Iriſh remain Frith wit 


io long wedded to a ridiculous ſyſtem of antiquities, 
which throws the reproach of credulity upon their 
nation, Every other poliſhed. people, who, in the 
times of 1 ignorance, had ſet up high ſchemes of anti- 
quity, have now extricated their hiſtory from the fables 
of their dark ages. Had there been a ſcarcity of men 


* Per exiguam ſupereſſe notitiam rerum in Hibernia geſtarum, ante 


exortam ibi Evangelii auroram, Huge conſtat. War. de Antiq. Hib. 
pref, i. p- 1 | 


+ Notandum quidem deſcriptiones fere omnium, que de illis tem- 


8 . . . . . | Fs | 
porthus, antiquioribus dico, extant, OPERA ESSE POSTERIORUM SECU- 


R =: 


OC — — RRC OT os — 


ters repre- 
hended. 
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of abilities and learning in Ireland, ſome excuſe might 


be framed for this blind attachment to the legends of 


the Bards. But as that country hath produced very able 
men, and qualified to form a ſolid foundation for a 


true hiſtory of their anceſtors, they deſerve to be ſe- 
verely animadverted upon, for not reſcuing their antiqui- 


ties, from that obſcurity and fiction in which they have 


been involved, by ſome modern, prejudiced, and 1 inju- 


dicious writers. 
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ANTIQUITIES 
Or THE — 


BRITISH AND IRISH SCOTS. 


Preliminary Obſervations » 


HE 4 regions of Iriſh antiquity oppoſe more 


than their barrenneſs to inquiry. To the com- 
mon Fe which covers the origin of other nations, 
the Bards of Ireland have added clouds of their own. 


1 he deſart of their ancient hiſtory, to uſe a metaphor, 


is haunted by goblins and ſtrange forms, which diſtract 

the attention and offend the eye. To encounter the 
abſurdities which the more ancient Iriſh poſſeſs for the 
annals of their remote ages, is not an arduous, but a 
diſagreeable and tedious taſk. The field is ample, but 
it produces no laurels; the combat is not dangerous, 
but the victory will be attended by no fame. But the 
BY profeſſed deſign of this work gives propriety | to a mi- 

nute inquiry into the pretenfions of Ireland to high an- 


tiquities, and the public, it is hoped, will forgive the pro- 
lixity of the diſquiſition, on account of the neceſſity which 


has impoſed ſo dry a. ſubject upon the Author. 


General ob- 
ſer vation. 


= From 
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ech From: the principles already eſtabliſhed we may 
| againſt the 


Fon FI draw the following juſt concluſions : That the hiſtory 
accounts of of the Mileſian colony, which, it is pretended, tranſ- : 
þ migrated. from Spain into Ireland under the conduct of 
N Heremon and Heber, is abſolutely unworthy of any 
„ credit: That the long liſt of kings, who are ſaid to 
have held the ſcepter of Ireland, for thirteen centuries 
before the Chriſtian æra, had their exiſtence only i in the 
8 diſtempered fancies of the Bards of latter ages; and, 
in ſhort, that every thing related in their domeſtic 
annals concerning the Iriſh, prior to the miſſion of St. 
: Patrick, ought to be baniſhed to the region of fiction and 
romance. Whatever dreamers in remote antiquities may 
be pleaſed to ſay, it is an undiſputable fact, that the tranſ- 
actions of a nation, illiterate in itſelf, and too diſtant 
or obſcure to be diſtinctly feen by foreign writers, muſt 
for ever lie buried in oblivion. The Iriſh, we have 
already ſeen, were ſo far from having the advantage of 
the Greeks and Romans in an earlier knowlege of 
letters *, that, on the contrary, they remained much 
longer i in ignorance than the inhabitants of the regions 
of the Weſt and North, whom the latter of thoſe 


illuſtrious nations ſubdued and humanized. 


The only means the old Iriſh had to preſerve the 

memory of their actions were the rhimes of the Bards, 

| i en. Geneal. pref. p. 26. 15 
Uh | a race 


8 
3 
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'n race of men retained by all the illiterate nations Hiſtory of 


deſcended from the great Celtic ſtock. Without in- dane 


commences 


4 ** Fwy 1 7 Saw 3 ok? with St. 
fiſting on the known uncertainty of hiſtory in rhime, pad 


we may affirm that a dull narrative of facts in verſe 


could never take hold of the human mind in a degree 


ſufficient to tranſmit a knowlege of events, by oral 
tradition, through any conſiderable length of time. 


Granting then every poſſible indulgence to the tradi- 
tionary hiſtory of Ireland, we cannot admit chat it ex- 


tends much beyond the middle of the fifth age, if even 


to record the rhimes of the Heathen Bards had been 
the firſt uſe made of the alphabet introduced by St. ” 
Patrick. But as it is not, in any degree, probable that 
the firſt converts in Ireland would employ their time in 
collecting and recording hiſtorical poems, which were 
tinctured, perhaps, with the ancient ſuperſtition, we 
may naturally place the commencement of the fabulous, 
as well as of the true hiſtory of that iſland, poſterior 
to the introduction of . 


Spanif Rodin of the 2 examined and confuted. 


The Iriſh annaliſts have, for many ages, adhered in- 8 
variably to the pretended deſcent of their nation from gie 


the old Spaniards. The confidence with which they deſire the 


have always ſpoken on this ſubject, induced ſome ers, 
learned men, who gave no credit to an early know- 


lege 
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| letters by St. Patrick. 


highly im- = 


probable, 


lege of letters in Ireland, to ſuppoſe that there was 
ſome foundation in fact for a ſtory, concerning which, 


Spaniards could tranſport themſelves into Ireland before 
the Chriſtian æra, as it is impoſſible to believe that any 
memory of that event, had it actually happened, could 


the arts of civil life was extended to the inhabitants of 


: ment eſtabliſhed by the Phœnicians in the iſland. of - 


navigation by their vicinity to the ocean, that Strabo 
_ affirms , that from their ſituation they were cut off 
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tradition had brought intimations from every quarter, | 
But to thoſe who had well conſidered the ſtate of an- 
cient Europe, it will appear juſt as improbable that the 


have been preſerved by tradition to the introduction of 


It Ades not appear chat much of the knowlege of 
the mountains of Aſturia and Gallicia, from the ſettle- 


Gades. So far were the old Spaniards, who poſſeſſed 
the ſhore of the Atlantic, from 1 improving themſelves i in 


from all commerce with the reſt of mankind. Of all 
the inhabitants of the Celtiberian diviſion of Spain, 
Diodorus Siculus remarks +, that the Vaccæi were the 


1 apwray7rs OE. ον Xt averinm\exTpoy T 057 DD, 66 On. 
Urefb D THY [40 xINBIGV THG ju. Strabo, lib. iii. 
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moſt humanized, for they had ſome knowlege in agri- 
culture. But if a ſmall {kill in one of the earlieſt and 
rudeſt arts entitled the Vaccæi to the character of a 
civilized people, when compared to the neighbouring 
tribes, we may, with juſtice, conclude that thoſe tribes 


had not made a progreſs in navigation ſufficient to 


make them venture into the ocean, and tranſport a. 


colon y into Ireland. 
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The ſcheme of deducing the Iriſh Scots from the Dropt as in · 


« Scandia or Cantabria, about the time of the incar- 


nation, or rather a little time after it.“ 


Spaniards. prior to the Chriſtian era, was dropt as-in- i 


deſenſible by thoſe of the moſt learning and judgment, 
who examined the ſubject. After Innes had deſtroyed 
the credit of the Milefian tale, he found it neceſſary to 
inveſtigate the origin of the Scots in ſome other way. 
He propoſed to himſelf as a queſtion, from whence, 
and at what period, came the Scots into Ireland ? 
« They came,” fays the ingenious father, ce either from 


The antiquaries of England either did not examine Vague con- 


with attention the origin of the Scots, or averſe to 
enter into a conteſt with the Iriſh about a matter in 


which their own nation was not materially concerned, 


* Innes' Critical Eſſay. 


- ws : ſpoke 


cluſions of 
Engliſh an- 
. 
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ſpoke very undeciſively on chis ſubject. stillingfleet 
thought that the Scots were Scythians from Scandinavia; 3 

but the time of their tranſmigration he does not at- 
= tempt to aſlign *. Camden, contrary to his uſual pre- 
= : ciſion, is full of uncertainty on this head. They 
were, ſays the celebrated writer, Scythians from Spain, 

{i Scandia, or Germany. At one time he makes them 
ö the poſterity of thoſe Goths whom Conſtantine expelled 
from Spain; at another time, they are a motley aggre- 
gate of many nations; and laſt of all, they are deſcend- 


ants of thoſe Britons who firſt . themſelves of 
Ireland +. 


Innes It is idle, on this ſubjed, to liſten to the tales 1 the 

I” Bards, annaliſts, and antiquaries of Ireland; they have 

been heard out and confuted. Innes is the only writer 

who has reduced the origin of che Scots into a regular 5 
ſyſtem; and he endeavours to defend it. Should the 

ingenious father's ſcheme be deſtroyed, the Caledo- 

nian extraction of the Iriſh muſt of courſe riſe upon its 

ruins. The Scots, ſays Innes, were foreigners who in- 

vaded or conquered Ireland in the firſt age of Chriſti- 

anity. Two kinds of proofs, obſerves the ingenious 

father, are neceſſary to eſtabliſh this propoſition; the 


* Stillingfleet, Orig. Britan. 
„ Is Camden, Britan. in Scotis. — 
Us teſtimony 
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teſtimony of cotemporary writers, and the effects ariſing 
from ſuch an Invaſion and conqueſt. 


PE 
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In vain did Innes ſearch for the teſtimony of writers proof rom 
to ſupport the credit of this Hibernian revolution *. fr SI 
Diodorus Siculus, who mentions the Iriſh a little time Diodorus 
before the Chriſtian æra, ſays expreſsly that they were W 
Britons, who had derived their blood from the Gauls ; 

and Strabo, in the unfavourable account he gives of his Strabo, 
cotemporaries « of Ireland, gives no hint of the ſettlement 


of the Spaniards i in that iſland ! . 


The acrimony of Mela's $ obſervations on the. na- Pomponius 
tional character of the Iriſh is a ſtrong argument againſt YE 
the Cantabric deſcent of that nation, Mela himſelf 
was a Spaniard, he had ſome intereſt in the Gallæci, 
and could not have been ignorant of the Cantabric war. 
Had he learned, and had any ſuch event happened it 
muſt have come to his knowlege, that, after all the 
efforts of Auguſtus in Inns or by his lieutenants, 


* Innes Critical Eſſay, P- 509. 


＋ Ferociſſimi Gallorun ſunt, qui ſub ſeptemtrionibus habitant; dicunt 
ex 1is nonnullos Anthropophagos eſſe, ſicut Britannos qui Irin tenent. 
Diod. Sie. lib. v. fs 


+ Strabo, lib. iii. _ „ | 


$ Pomponius Mela, lib, it, —— — 
8 Alntiſtius, 
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Antiſtius, Furnius, Cariſius, and Agrippa, the Canta- 
bri collected a bedy of men, committed themſelves to 
the ocean, and ſeized upon Ireland, from a natural par- 


tiality for his countrymen he would have treated the 


Iriſh with more decency and reſpect. 


Cornelius Tacitus wrote the life of Agricola before 


the concluſion of the farſt age. Agricola had formed 
1 plan to reduce Ireland under the Roman yoke. 3 
low idea that great commander entertained of the num- 


ber and valor of the Iriſh is an unanſwerable proof that 


the Cantabric deſcent of that nation is a mere fiction. 


Had any conſiderable body of thoſe brave Spaniards, who 


fought againſt Auguſtus and his lieutenants, tranſmi- 
grated into Ircland, Agricola could not ſuppoſe that a 


ſingle legion was ſufficient to ſubjugate and maintain 
the conqueſt of that iſland. It is idle, in ſhort, to 
expect from Tacitus any ſupport to Innes' Spaniſh 
ſyſtem, The celebrated writer, from the beſt informa- 


tion *, affirms, that the Britiſh and Hibernians were men 
of much the ſame genius and manners, and from that 


Spe er eo ( Aericold vel iſo Hiberno; nomulli. enim exiftimant 8 


Tacitum in Caledonia militaſſe) audivi, legione una et modicis auxiliis 
debellari obtinerique Hiberniam poſſe, Tacit. Vit. Agric. cap. 24. 
Agricola expulſum ſeditione domeſtica, unum ex regulis gentis ( Hiber- 


nice) Exceperat, ac ſpecie amicitiæ in occaſionem retinebat. Tacit. Vit. 
Agric. cap. 24. 7 


circumſtance 
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circumſtance we may infer that the two nations derived 
cheir origin from one common ſource. 


From the only favourable epithet beſtowed by So- Solinus, 
linus + on the Iriſh of the ſecond or third age, Innes 
concludes that the Scots, a valiant body of foreigners, 
were ſettled among them before the time of that writer. 


It is difficult to comprehend why a mixture of foreign 


blood ſhould be neceſſary to make the Iriſh a warlike 
people. If the ſituation of their country ſecured them 


from invaſion, the civil diſſentions ariſing from their 
being divided into a number of petty ſepts would 
have undoubtedly kindled and preſerved * martial 
ſpirit among them. But if a colony from abroad was 
requiſite to entitle the inhabitants of Ireland to the 
character of a brave race of men, it is more natural to 


ſuppoſe that ſome of the Britons of the South, or of 


the Caledonians of the North, ſettled among them, 
than emigrants from Cantabria, Tacitus ſays, and in- 
deed it is common ſenſe, that many Britons fled into 
Ireland from the tyranny of the Romans. 


Ptolemy, who wrote under the Antonines, has not ee 


once mentioned the Scots, though he is dats minute 


+ Hibernia inhumana ritu incolarum aſpera. Gens inhoſpita et bel. 
licoſa: fas et nefas eodem animo ducunt. Solin. cap. 36. 
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Oroſius, 


with regard to inferior tribes ſettled in Ireland. The 
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geographer found in the leſſer Britain the Brigantes, 


Vellabori, Cauci, and Menapii, but the redoubtable : 


Scots of Cantabria totally eſcaped his notice. Camden, 


willing to humour the Triſh in their pretenſions 8 -- 
Spaniſh extract, has obſerved that the Lucenſii and 
Concani were neighbours in Spain, as the Luceni and 
Gongani were in Hibernia. If this is an argument, 
others of the ſame kind and of equal force may be pro- ; 
duced to oppoſe it. The Cauci and Menapii were 


neighbours 1 in Germany, and ſo were tribes of the ſame 
name, according to Ptolemy, in Ireland. Shall we 


then bring ſome Iriſh tribes from Cantabria, others 
from Germany, tranſport the Brigantes from South 


Britain, and totally exclude all emigrants from Cale- 


donia, which is within a few leagues of the Iriſh ſhore 7 
Camden's obſervation might have been extended fur- 


ther; the Iberians and Albanians were contiguous to 
one another in Aſia; the Hibernians and N 


poſſeſſed the Britiſh les, divided from one another by 


a very narrow channel; and ought we from that cir- 


cumſtance to infer, that the Caledonians and Iriſh came 
from the ſhores of the Onan? 


In the days of Oroſius the Iriſh were ciftinguilhed 


by the name of Scottiſh clans. Oroſius does not ſay 


from 
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from whence theſe Scottiſh tribes tranſmigrated into 


Ireland. T hough a Spaniard himſelf, he has not men- 
tioned, in treating of the Cantabric war, a circum- 
ſtance that would have done honour | ww: his country; ; 
that a great body of the Cantabri, rather than ſubmit 


to Auguſtus, or to ſkulk i in mountains and deſarts, or 
throw in deſpair their lives away like many of their 
countrymen, committed themſelves to the ocean, and 
acquired in Ireland better ſettlements than thoſe for 
which they contended, with ſo. much unavailing ann 


againſt the Romans. 
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Florus is W writer of Spaniſh extraction. He prom, 


Was evidently partial to the Cantabri, but he does not 
even furniſh an obſcure hint that either of the two 
warlike nations who were engaged in the laſt Spaniſh 
war againſt the Romans, had, after their unſucceſsful 
efforts to defend their liberty, found new ſettlements in 
the neighbouring ocean. The greateſt part of the 
Cantabri, according to Florus, after being hard 
preſſed both by ſea and land, driven out of their faft- 
neſſes, hunted down like wild beaſts, and, at laſt, 
incloſed within lines of circumvallation, reſcued them- 
ſelves from ſlavery by a voluntary death, A ſeries of 
ſimilar misfortunes purſued the Aſturians; after having 


incloſed themſelves within walls, they were taken by 


the armies of Rome, the whole nation were tranſplanted 
from: 
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8 their native mountains to the plain country, and 


an end for ever put to Spaniſh inſurrections. 


In the whole hiſtory of the Cantabric war it is im- 


poſlible to find a Spaniſh nation, hoſtile to the Romans, 
that were able to equip tranſports for a colony, eſcape 
the vigilance of the Roman navy, and numerous 


enough to conquer or people Ireland. In vain has Innes 


availed himſelf of a pretended analogy between the 
Biſcayan diale& and the language of Ireland, to ſup- 
port his ſcheme of the Spaniſh extract of the Scots. 


'T hat the moſt ancient inhabitants of Galicia were mixed 


ww Celtæ is a point kennen eſtabliſhed by the 


authority of many of the ancients * ; and therefore that 


they originally ſpoke in part the 3 language with the 
Gael who firſt tranſmigrated into Britain, may, from 


the circumſtance of the deſcent common to both na- 


tions, be inferred. T he ſterility of the mountains of 


Galicia would never invite new ſettlers whom the bra- 


* Ephorus ingenti | magnitudine facit Celicam; quod illi ſeilicet 
Celtæ) pleraque ejus Terræ, quam nunc Iberiam vocamus, loca uſque 
ad Gades tenuerint. Strabo, lib. iv. Galli occidua uſque ad Gades in- 


colunt ſecundum Eratoſthenem. Strabo, lib. ii. Hi (Celtiberi) duo 


enim populi Iberes et Celtæ. Diod. Sic. lib. v. Martial, ſpeaking to 


Lucius, of Spain their common country, ſays, Nos Celtis genitos. 


Martial Epig. Gallorum Celtæ miſcentes nomen Iberis. Lucan. lib. vi. 


Venere Celtæ ſociati nomen Iberis. Silius Ital. lib. iii. Vid. Appian. 
Hiſp. 


very 
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very of the old inhabitants could not repel. They 


conſequently remained an unmixed people, and the 


ſimplicity of their manners preſerved their language 
from corruption. A ſimilar ſituation had a ſimilar 


effect on the Scots of the Britiſh Iſles. The north of 
Scotland received no colonies in any period that can be 
aſſigned; and the Iriſh remained, in a great meaſure, 
unmixed until the Engliſh conqueſt of their country. 


But notwithſtanding circumſtances common to the 
Cantabri and the Scots of both our iſles, the language 


DB of the latter has leſs affinity with the modern Biſcayan, 
chan the Engliſh tongue has with that of the Moguls 


of the eaſtern Tartary “. It ſeems, ſrom its genius and 


formation, 


* That the language of the mountaineers of Galicia, and that part 


of Spain which ſtretches along the Bay of Biſcay, bears a near analogy 
to the language of the old Iriſh, has been an axiom univerſally admitted. 


This has been the laſt reſort, the unanſwerable argument, to which all 
the Iriſh antiquaries have referred the certainty of the Spaniſh extraction 
of their nation. Unfortunately for the old Hibernian ſyſtem, a dictio- 
nary of the Biſcayan language is, at this moment, in the poſſeſſion of 


the Author of the Introduction, and he publickly declares that there is 


= ilcſ; affinity berween the Biſcayan and Iriſh languages, than between the 


latter and the tongue of the moſt diſtant nations in the eaſtern Aſia. 
The curious may fatisfy themſelves upon this head by conſulting 


 Dicticnario 7 rilingue del Caſtellano BASCUENCE y Latin, written by the 
Padre Manuel de Larramendi, and printed in 1745 at St. Sebaſtians. 


This diſcovery ſeems to confirm the opinion of Varro, who, as he is cited 
by Pliny, inſinuates that the Iberians of Spain were of African origin. 
The language of the modern Biſcayans, it is. certain, bears no affinity 


t 
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formation, to be an African language, derived, with the 
people, from the oppoſite ſhores of Mauritania, in a 


period beyond the reach of hiſtory, _ 


Pretended 
Scandina-— 
vian deſcent 
of the Iriſh 
confuted. 


Scandinavian Extraction of the Iriſh confuled, 


If Innes had little reaſon to deduce the Scots from 


Spain, he had ſtill leſs to derive them from any of the 


nations of $ca ndinavia. Neither he nor Stillingfleet 


were able, with all their erudition, to ſupport a Scan- 
dinavian migration into Ireland, in the firſt age, by the 


authority of any cotemporary writer. One argument 


will perhaps be ſufficient to deſtroy the credit of this 


part of the ingenious father's ſcheme. The language 
of the Scandinavians, being a branch of the Sarmatic, 


is radically different from the Hibernian and Britiſh 
Galic. It muſt be acknowleged that the ancients ſome- 


times diſtinguiſhed the Germans, as well as thoſe nations 


who inhabited beyond the Baltic, by the name of Scy- 


thians. But it is extremely puerile to infer, from the 


to the other European tongues, which are radically deſcended from the 


ancient Celtic. The name of Iberians given to them in contradiſtinction 
to the Celtæ is a proof of their being a different people. Lucan ſeems 


to inſinuate this fact in a line already quoted; Gallorum Celtæ miſcentes 


nomen Iberis; and the Venere Celtz ſociati nomen Iberis of Silius 
Italicus, together with the expreſs teſtimony of Diodorus aiculus and 


Appian, confirms the ene 


T emote 
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remote analogy between the name of Scythians and 
Scots, that the latter nation derived their blood either 
from the Germans or old Scandinavians. The Danes, 

for a ſimilar reaſon, might deduce themſelves from the I. = 
Danai of Greece; and the Caledonians of North Bri- 
tain trace themſelves to thoſe of the ſame name in 
Etolia ; and claim kindred with Diomed, ſo much 
celebrated | in the lliad of Homer. 
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Innes endeavours to ſupport this branch of his ſyſtem Innes” vi- 
with other arguments. The Romans, fays the 1 Inge- 8 
nious writer, after the conqueſt of Gaul found means = 
to confine the Germans within their own territories.” 
Being overſtocked with numbers at home, they were 
obliged to put to ſea, and try their fortune beyond the 
pale of the empire. The Germans, touching on the 
” oppoſite ſhore of North Britain, were probably repulſed 
by the bravery of the Caledonians, upon which they 
ſteered their Fourle to Ireland and made a conqueſt of 


that country. 
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1 he legions of Rome it is certain fruſtrated, for from the 
ſome time, the attempts which the Germans made to +; ee 
extend themſelves towards the South. In the reign of 
Auguſtus they croſſed the Rhine without ſucceſs, and 

in that of Veſpaſian they aided, to no e the re- 


* 8 5 bellion 
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| bellion of Claudius Civilis When Domitian held the 
reins of government at Rome the Germans attempted 
the conqueſt of Gaul, and they gave much trouble to 
many of bis ſucceſſors in the iy dignity. The 


Romans, ſays Cornelius Tacitus rather triumphed 


over, than ſubdued, the Germans; the victories which 
the imperial armies gained in their country being at- 

tended with more glory than any ſolid advantage, To 
: prevent the incurſions of enemies fo formidable, the 


Romans had recourſe to political expedients to weaken 
their power at home. Both Auguſtus and Tiberius 


concluded treaties with the Suevi and Sicambri, and : 
tranſplanted | them into the fertile provinces of Gaul. 


It does not appear 1 that Germany was overſtocked with 


numbers, after the Roman Jegions had excluded their 3 
migrating armies from Gaul. In the attempts of the 
Germans upon that country, in the reign of Auguſtus, 
they loſt a great number of their braveſt ſoldiers; and 
the expeditions of Druſus depopulated whole diſtricts 


of their country. Tiberius was not leſs ſucceſsful in 


Germany than his brother Druſus, nor his many vic- 


tories leſs deſtructive to the inhabitants of that country . 


* Proximis — triumphati magis quam victi. Tacit. de 


Mor. Germ. cap. 37. 


1. Velleius Paterculus, lib. ir. 


Aſter 
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After his acceſſion to the imperial dignity, his nephew 
Germanicus, with eight legions ſupported by auxiliaries, 
ravaged all that tract of country, which lies between the 
| Rhine and the Elbe, and made a general maſſacre of 
the whole nation of the Marſi. Germany, we have 
already obſerved, during that fatal period, was involved 
in civil wars. The ill-timed animoſities between Armi- 
nius and Segeſtes, the ravages of Maroboduus, and the 
invaſion of the Romans, made it a ſcene of unparalleled 
miſeries. It is therefore certain that Germany, in the 
firſt century, was more depopulated, than it was in any 
former or after period, if we except the time in which 
the Franks, Allemans, and Lombards, evacuated their 
territories to ſettle themſelves i in more fertile countries. 


* uſt be ednet that foveral tribes in n the North- Suppoſed 
Eaſt angle of Scotland have preſerved i in their traditions, e 
and the genealogical hiſtories of their families, preten- Cat. 
ſions to a German origin. The Clancattin, or the tribe 

of Catti, conſiſting of a great variety of branches, men- 
tioned in a note in one of the preceding ſections, affirm, 

with one conſent, that the famous Catti of ancient Ger- 

many were their anceſtors. This opinion has been al- 
ready mentioned with a degree of preciſion, and may have 

ſome foundation in fact. But the migration muſt have 
— when a part of the Catti ſettled in the iſlands 


P 2 at 
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at the mouths of the Rhine; a conſiderable ſpace of 


time before the ravages of the Julian family in the 
regions of Germany. It is even far from being un- 


likely that ſome Celto-Germanic tribes tranſmigrated, 


at different times, into that part of Britain which was 


not ſubject to the Romans; but it is morally impoſſible 


The Iriſh 
deſcended 
of the Bri- 


tiſh Gael. 


that a migration, ſufficient to people Caledonia and Ire- 
land, could have happened, without falling within the 
knowlege of the writers of Rome, who certainly ex- 
tended. their enquiries to the tranſactions of the wild 


nations on the frontiers of the empire. 


It appears, upon the whole, that no colonies came to 


Ireland either from Spain or from the North of Europe, 


between the commencement of the Chriſtian zra, and 


the cloſe of the third century, when the Scots are men- 


tioned by Porphyrius for the firſt time, That the Scots 


came from either of thoſe countries by a long voyage 
to Ireland, prior to the firſt century, is ſufficiently con- 


tradicted by the known barbariſm of the old Hiber- 


nians, as well as of all other nations whom an inter- 


courſe with the Romans had not humanized. We muſt 
have recourſe, in the laſt reſort, to the Caledonian Bri- 


tons for the genuine origin of the Iriſh. Their name 
of Gael, their language, the conformity of their man- 


ners and cuſtoms with thoſe of the old Britons, all con- 


cur 
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[RISH EXTRACTION OF THE SOCTS 


EXAMINED. 


General e 


IJ TAT IONS find it difficult to diveſt themſelves of 
\ a partiality for ſyſtems of antiquity, which, to the 
ſanction of ages, have added the authority of learned 


men. The Scots of both the Britiſh Iſles were for- 
merly peculiarly attached to the abſurd tales, with which 
their bards had covered their origin. Many ſtill retain 

the unmanly credulity, which has been the reproach of 


their anceſtors, and think it a kind of ſacrilege to diſ- 


perſe the gloom, which involves the commencements of 


their hiſtory. The Author of the Introduction writes 
not for theſe; he has taken up arms againſt fiction and 


romance, and he will not lay them down till the whole 


are ſubdued. In deſtroying the fantaſtic fables, which 


deform the obſcurity of our ancient hiſtory, he may 


perhaps bury whole ages in darkneſs ; but oblivion itſelf 
is better than inauthentic fame. The credit of the Mi- 


leſian tale is, in a great meaſure, already deſtroyed, and 


it perhaps may appear to many, ſuperfluous to refute 


the pretended Hibernian extraction of the Scots. Both 
ſtories 
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7 ſtories depend upon the ſame authority, and they muſt 


both fall by the ſame argument. But to cloſe for ever a 

conteſt, which, though not material in itſelf, has em- 
ployed the pens of many learned men, and attracted the 
attention of nations, we muſt diſcuſs the point at more 


length than its importance deſerves. 


It has already appeared that nothing certain is known Notking 
known of 
the Iriſh. 


before St. 
Patrick. 


concerning the affairs of Ireland prior to the miſſion of 
St. Patrick “. The hiſtory of Caledonia, before the 


Roman eagles were diſplayed beyond the friths, muſt for 
ever remain in impenetrable darkneſs. Both countries 
were peopled many ages before the reign of Domitian, 
but how they were governed, or by what petty chief- 
tains or kings, a Scottiſh or Iriſh Beroſus can only tell. 
Had a hundred Hibernian colonies, with a royal Mile- 
fan at the head of each, tranſmigrated into North 
Britain before the Roman arms penetrated into Cale- 
donia, they muſt, without a revelation from heaven, 
remain involved i in eternal oblivion. It is as ridiculous to 
85 aſſert, as it would be downright anility to believe, that 


* Perexiguam ſupereſſe notitiam rerum in Hibernia geſtarum, ante 
exortam ibi Evangelii Auroram, liquido conſtat. War, de Antiq. Hib. 
Ad predeceſſores Leogarii (ille enim ſolium Hibernicum ſub adventum Patri. 
ci tenuit) quod attinet, eos certe conſilio omiſi, quia pleraque quæ de. 
11s traduntur, ut quod ſentio dicam, vel fabule ſunt, vel fabulis et ana- 


chroniſmis mite admixta. War. de Antiq. c. iv. _ 
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Caledonia received an Iriſh colony before Tacitus wrote 
the life of Agricola, To prove that no Iriſh colony 
tranſmigrated into Britain i in or after the reign of Domi- 
tian, it is proper to review what the Romans have com- 
municated concerning the ſtate of Caledonia from that 


period to the appearance of the Scots on the frontiers of 
the province. 


The Seots ui, of Iriſo Extraft 


Xo li Juli ius Agricola employed his fourth campaign in 


ö migration 


en. ſecuring the acquiſitions which he had made to the 
tuty: South of the Forth and Clyde; and could the bravery 
. of his troops, and the glory of the Roman name, permit 
it, that able commander, ſays Tacitus, might find in 
thoſe friths a proper boundary for his conqueſts in Bri- 
tain . Agricola, in the fifth year of his expeditions, 
ſhipping his army in the Clyde, attacked nations till 
then unknown, in that part of Caledonia which lies 
over againſt Ireland. After ſeveral ſucceſsful engage 
ments he ſtationed ſome of his troops there to be in 


readineſs for an Iriſh expedition +, 


Ac fi virtus exercituum et Romani nominis gloria pateretur, inven- 
tus in ipſa Britannia terminus. Tacit. Vit. Agric. xxiii. 


+ Eamque partem Britanniæ que Hiberniam aſpicit, copiis intravit, 
in ſpem magis quam ob formidinem. Tacit, Vit. Agric, xxiv. 


The 


ST * D 5g; * —ͤ— 4 ——— 
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i 
The counties of Dumbarton and Argyle were the pirt argu- 


theatre of war in Agticola's fifth campaign. The „ 


habitants were ſo numerous, that, for a whole ſummer, 


they gave ample employment to the Roman army; and 
that, at a time, when, by the teſtimony of Agricola 
himſelf * a ſingle legion was ſufficient not only to ſub- 
due, but alſo to ſecure the conqueſt of Ireland. This 
is a ſufficient proof, that the Caledonians were long 
| ſettled in the country. In a ſtate of ſociety, in which 
the neceſſaries of life do not abound, time only can 
5 create a nation. The fable of Cadmus is, in ſome mea- 
ſore, founded in fact : nations riſe ſuddenly from the fur- 


row behind the plough; but their growth 1 is flow behind 
the ſhafts of the hunter. 


: In vain will it be objected that the Roman com- Second ar- 


the internal ſtrength of Ireland, He had in his camp 


an Iriſh prince who was no ſtranger to the ſtate of his 
own country. Should it be ſuppoſed that this exile, 
from a defire of inducing Agricola to undertake an 


expedition, which might re-eſtabliſh himſelf in his 


dominions, gave a falſe account of Ireland, the Roman 
was too prudent to rely altogether on the intelligence of 


ky Sæpe ex eo audivi, legione una et modicis auxiliis debellari, obti- 


nerique Hiberniam poſſe. Tacit. Vit. Agric, xxiv. 


3 the 


mander might have been miſtaken in his calculation of Sumeat. 
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Third Ar- 


gument. 


thoſe times, better known than thoſe of Britain ; . and 


intended to invade * 


land, and conſequently that it was very thinly peopled, 
or that the military character of its inhabitants, on 
account of their extreme barbariſm, was very low. In 
either of theſe ſituations it is not in any degree probable, 
that the Iriſh, in the days of Domitian, would have 
made any attempts to ſettle in Caledonia; it is not pro- 3 q 
bable, that in any former period they were civilized fal- I 


2 worſe country than their own; which could ſo ſoon 
eclipſe its mother nation in W and power. Ame- - 
Tica will not, for ſome centuries, vie in either with Great 


one legion was ſufficient to ſubdue at home, could make 


. — % 
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the Hibernian fugitive. The ports of Ireland were, in 


Agricola muſt have conſulted thoſe who traded into that 
country concerning the force of an iſland which he 


We may chevefine conclude that Aoricola formed, 
upon good intelligence, a juſt idea of the ſtate of Ire- 


ficiently to eftabliſh a foreign colony, and that too in 


Britain : the inhabitants of Alba fell always ſhort of the 
people of Rome. It is not probable that thoſe whom 


conqueſts abroad, among a people who employed the 
whole force of the Roman army. 


* Tacit. Vit. Agric, xxiv. 
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Britain in the days of Domitian. 
Tacitus, that Agricola, at one period of the Caledonian 
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of the troops of Agricola in his Caledonian expedition, 


5 147 
It is difficult to aſcertain with exactneſs the number Fourth ar- 


gu ment. 


Joſephus ſays that there were four legions ſtationed in 


war, divided his army into three bodies. The enemy 
attacked one of thoſe diviſions conſiſting of the ninth 
legion, which, according to the eſtabliſned maxim of 
the Romans, muſt have been ſupported by a propor- 
tionable number of auxiliaries. Upon the whole we 
may conclude, that the two counties of Argyle and 
Dumbarton oppoſed, for a campaign, thrice the number 
of troops, that, according to Agricola's opinion, was 
ſufficient to conquer the whole kingdom of Ireland. 
Were the Iriſh the mother nation? | 


Had there been in the time of 3 an Hiber- Fifth argu- 


We learn from 


nian colony ſettled in the weſtern Caledonia, Who had *=* 


reſolution and numbers ſufficient to oppoſe that great 
man, it is impoſſible that their mother country could 


have been repreſented by him in ſo deſpicable a light. 


Neither is it probable that Tacitus, in his ſhort account 
of the Iriſh nation, where he obſerves that their ge- 


nius and manners did not differ materially from the 
Britons *, would have omitted to ſay that the weſtern 


* Tae cultusque hominum haud multum 0 Britannia differunt. 


Tacit. Vit. Agric. xxiv. 


* Caledonians 
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Caledonians derived their blood from Ireland, had that 
actually been the caſe ; the Hibernian chieftain would 


certainly have (land him better. The celebrated 
writer, on the contrary, gave it as his opinion, that the 


Caledonians, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe of that name, 
and conſequently. the inhabitants of Argyle and Dum- 


8 5835 were of German extract *, a” 


Iriſh fables The Iriſh, upon the authority of thoſe annals whoſe 


on the ſub- 


ied credit has been already deſtroyed, affirm that their an- 
: ceſtors, in the days of Agricola, as well as in ſubſequent : 
periods, were the life and ſtrength of the Caledonian 
It will, perhaps, be thought unneceſſary to 
confute theſe unauthorized aſſertions, after what has 
been already ſaid concerning the faith due to Iriſh hiſ- 


armies +, 


tory before the time of St. Patrick. 


ſhall examine this tale, without inſiſting on the impoſ- 


- ſibility that even tradition could extend to Ireland in 


the firſt century. 


Crimothan the firſt, it PTY appear, held the: reins 


improbable; 


of government in Ireland when Agricola carried the 


* Decade habitantium rutilæ come, magni artus, Germanicam 
originem aſſeverant. Tacit. Vit. Agric. xi. 


+ O'Flaherty in Ogygia. 


Roman 


But to give every 
advantage to the zealous abettors of the old ſyſtem, we 


by 
= 
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Roman arms into Caledonia. This monarch tranſ- 3 
ported an army into North Britain, aided the Caledo- 


nians againſt the Romans, and after the departure of 


Agricola returned to Ireland laden with ſpoils and 
foreign trophies. Tacitus was extremely unjuſt to the 
happy valour of Crimothan againſt the Romans. The 

illuſtrious Crimothan, the ſupreme king of Ireland, was, 
it ſeems, inferior i in command, in birth and valour, to the 

chieftain who was at the head of the Caledonian confe- i 
deracy. Tacitus expreſsly affirms, that Galgacus was i 


ſuperior, in thoſe reſpects, to all the leaders of that rode 
army which fought Agricola near the Grampian moun- | 
i tains “. | 


1s it not ſomewhat ſtrange, that Galgacus has totally impoſſible. 

neglected to mention his ally Crimothan, and his Hi- 
bernian forces, in that excellent ſpeech with which he 
animated the Caledonian army f? And Why did not 
Tacitus place the provocation given by Crimothan 
among thoſe reaſons which Agricola aſſigned for his 

1 intended expedition into Ireland? The celebrated 

| writer, the truth is, knew nothing of Crimothan or his 

| troops.; and therefore. we may conclude, that the re- 


» Toter plures duces genere et virtute præſtans. Tacit. Vit. Agric, 
XXIX, 


+ Tacit. Vit. Agric. xxx. — — 
doubtable 
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The Cale- 


dontans fuf— 


fered little 


from Agri- 


cola. 
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doubtable monarch, if he ever exiſted, never croſſed the 


Iriſh channel. It is upon the whole demonſtrable, 


that no part of Caledonia was poſſeſſed by an Hiber- 
nian colony in the days of Agricola; and that the 
ſtory of the pretended auxiliaries from Ireland i I abſo- 


lute fiction. 


The loſſes kutane by the Caledonians during the 


expedition of Agricola were, perhaps, much exagge- 
rated by Tacitus. But had they ſuffered even more 
than the hiſtorian affirms, they had time to recover their 


former ſtrength during the long tranquillity which ſuc- 


ceeded the departure of Agricola, and continued to 1 
the reigh of Hadrian. The incurſions of the Cale- 


donians rendered it neceſſary for that emperor to come 


in perſon into Britain; but that the Barbarians ſuf- 


fered very little loſs by his arms we may naturally infer, 


Formidable wy 


in the reign 
of Pius. 


Romanosque divideret. Spartian. in Hadriano, xi. 


from his relinquiſhing to them all that tract of country 


which Samen from the Tine and Solway to the Scottiſh 
friths *, 


- alli Ci in © the's reign of Antoninus Pius, de- 
feated the Caledonians; and, driving them beyond the 


Forth and Clyde, excluded them by an earthen wall 


Murum per octingenta millia paſſuum primus duxit, qui Barbaros 


from 


* 
of 
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from the Roman Britain “. Though repelled by Ur- 
bicus, and afterwards by Ulpius Marcellus, in the 
time of Commodus, they were far from being reduced 
ſo low as to yield a part of their territories to the 
Romans, much lefs to a band of Hibernian adven- 
turers. Before they were chaſtiſed by Marcellus, they T 
had committed + dreadful devaſtations i in the province, 
| and cut off a Roman general with the greateſt part of 
his army. When Severus aſſumed the purple, they 
haraſſed the northern provincials with ſuch cruelty, and 
1 little intermiſſion, that Virius Lupus was driven to 
the ſhameful neceſſity of purchaſing a peace from them 
with money i b. 
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Some years after this 3 ignominious treaty was patched Spelle 


up, the Roman lieutenant in Britain acquainted Severus 
that the northern Barbarians were every where in mo- 


tion ; that they overran, plundered, and laid waſte - 


the province, and that therefore 4 powerful reinforce- 


Tu Britannos per e Urbicum Legatum vicit, alio muro ceſ⸗ 


pititio ſubmotis Barbaris ducto. Capitolin. 1n Antonin, v. 


T Kay PST x KOURYOUTN, eaſyrer TE TWO WET 700 Cee] 
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of Severus 
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with no 
ſucceſs. 


attended 


Bac £7i0nuag, Herodian, lib. iii. 
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ment, or the preſence of the emperor himſelf, Wos 


indiſpenſably neceſſary *. Severus, deſirous of adding 


to the laurels he had acquired in the Eaſt and North, 
embraced, with pleaſure, an opportunity ſo favourable 


to his ambition. Though oppreſſed with the gout and 


the weight of years, he undertook immediately an expe- 
dition into Britain; and, arriving with a great. army, 
made preparations for a vigorous and deciſive campaign. 
The Barbarians were alarmed, ſent an embaſſy to ex- 
cuſe their conduct, and to offer overtures of peace. 
Severus for ſome time amuſed the ambaſſadors, and when 


every thing was prepared, marched northward, with a 


fixed reſolution to exterminate the whole nation of the 
Caledonians. : 


But the flattering hopes c of Severus vaniſhed into air, 


after the moſt vigorous exertions of courage, conduct, 
and force after ſuſtaining incredible fatigues with 
amazing patience, and the loſs of fifty thouſand men, 
he was at laſt reduced to the old and inglorious Expe- 
dient of building a wall to exclude from the province 


thoſe Barbarians whom he could neither extirpate or 


* | Emiginas d 0 T1 BperTowias addaadd CaTR{EvTOUG EXE, BayCuaiic 
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ſubdue +. We may therefore infer, from this circum- 
ſtance, that the Caledonians, after all the toil and mili- 
tary efforts of Severus, ſo far from being annihilated, or 
even much weakened or humbled, continued a very 
formidable enemy. 
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Some Iriſh annaliſts affirm, that the Pics, Sow the Milefian 


commencement of their hiſtory, through a long ſeries 


of ages, were tributary to the Mileſian Scots of Ire- 


land. It is obſervable, that the pretended records 
from which the incredible tale is extracted, make . 
no mention of the Caledonian name, which circum- 
ſtance is very unfavourable. to the credit of the annals 
of Ireland. The inhabitants of North Britain ceaſed 
to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of Caledonians about 
the cloſe of the fourth age; fo that the Mileſian ſyſtem 
| muſt have been fabricated in a period ſo modern as 
to place the fourth century beyond the reach of tradi- 
| tion. But, by whatever name the northern Britons were 
diſtinguiſhed, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the mo- 
narch of Ireland would have ſent auxiliaries to his 
diſtreſſed vaſſals when Severus threatened the whole 
1a1 Herodian and Dion Caſſius 
were then very woe: to his Hibernian majeſty, for 


T Ee cava FORAY TE £6 Suchoyie Toug BpeTTavous ETL TW xps 
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neither he or his forces are once mentioned in the mi- 


nute account given by thoſe hiſtorians of the Caledo- 
nian war, The Roman writers with one conſent ſeem 


to have entered into 4 conſpiracy againſt the military 
fame of the royal line of Heremon. In vain did Cri- 
mothan diſcomfit legions in Britain; in vain did the 
redoubtable Nial carry his victorious arms to the banks | 
of the Loire; - it was to no. purpoſe. that Dathy * Ss 
whom heaven alone could ſubdue, penetrated to the 


foot of the Alps; foreign writers, with a ſcandalous 


State of 
Caledonia 

from Seve— 
us to the 
appearance 
of the Scots. 


poſteriorum ſeculorum of Ware. 


partiality, not only concealed the exploits, but even the 
very names of thoſe heroes, 


In the long period. which intervened between the 


acceſſion of the ſons of Severus to the imperial dig- 
nity, and the middle of the fourth age, the Caledo- 


nians were not once attacked within their own territories 


by the Roman armies. The exploits of Carauſius are 


mere fiction, and the feats of Conſtantine and his 


father Chlorus i in Caledonia exiſted only i in the rants of 
eccleſiaſtical panegyriſts, The frequent conteſts. for. 


* Dathy was an Iriſh prince, who, according to the Hibernian Sena- 
chies, penetrated with an army to the Alps, and was killed by a flaſh 
of lightning at the foot of thoſe mountains. Dathy, though placed be- 
yond Chriſtianity in Ireland, derives his name from David the ſon of Jeſſe, 
which of ifelf proves that the exploits of OE were of the figmenta 
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the purple, between men ſometimes called emperors 
and ſometimes tyrants and uſurpers, in proportion as 


they were near or far diſtant from the capital » the 
public diſtractions which aroſe naturally from theſe 


diſputes, the growing imbecillity of the empire, and 


the invaſions of the Barbarians of the northern Europe, 
diverted the attention of the Romans from Caledo- 


nia. In a period fo long, and of ſuch tranquillity, 
the inhabitants of North Britain, inſtead of declining, 


muſt have greatly multiplied their numbers. In the 


tenth conſulſhip of Conſtantius, the ſon of Conſtantine, 
we meet with the Scots, a formidable nation in Britain. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, who found them firſt in the 


iſland, does not furniſh one obſcure hint that they de- 


rived their blood from Aa foreign country. The hiſ- 
torian, on the contrary, gives to them and to the Picts 
the character of wild nations, plainly in oppoſition 
to thoſe Britons whom the Romans had and and 


humanized *, ef 


| * Conſulatu vero Conſtantii decies, terque Juliani, in Britanniis cum 
BY Scotorum Pictorumque gentium ferarum excurſus, Kc. Ammianus Mar- 


cellinus, lib. xx. 
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Proved from various Arguments. 


Firſt argu- Bede is the firſt writer who poſitively affirms, that 

. 5 wg the Scots of Britain derived their origin from thoſe of 

a Ireland. Whether they originally obtained from the 
Picts the principality of Iar gael or Argyle by force or 
treaty, was a point which all his hiſtorical and tradi- 
tional knowlege did not enable the venerable Anglo- 

Saxon to determine. The incapacity of Bede, Who 
lived ſo near the pretended tranſmigration of the Iriſh, 
to ſolve this difficulty, is a kind of demonſtration EY 
the whole ſtory is a fiction, impoſed upon that credu- 0 


lous, though pious writer. If the migration was far- 


ther back, it muſt be placed i in too ancient a period, to 
ſend down any information of itſelf, through a length 
of illiterate time. The good man might as well have 
placed the tranſmigration at the general deluge, as at 
any period before the arrival of the Romans. The i im- 
penetrable darkneſs which covered Caledonia, before the 
times of A gricola, cannot be penetrated without the divine 
gilt of preſcience; an advantage to which the excellent 


monk of ak never laid any claim, 


| Second ar- If the Pics were ſo feeble that a Fon of hilt 

| ument, | 

: — adventurers could tear from them one third of their 
7 | dominions, 
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dominions, how came they ſo frequently to provoke the 
Roman legions, and haraſs the provincials from the 

time of Chlorus to the total dereliction of Britain by 

Honorius? To invade the territories of a warlike and 

diſciplined people, when they ſuffered a great part of 

| their own to be wreſted from them by a deſpicable ene- 
my, is a folly too abſurd to gain any credit, But per- 5 
haps the Picts gave the diſtrict of Argyle to their allies Ry ft 
of Ireland, in conſideration of ſervices againſt the Ro- 1 
mans. Theſe ſervices were extremely unneceſſa ary; for 
the Romans, till provoked by incurſions, were very in- 
; offenſive towards the Barbarians beyond the walls. N. a- 


tions, in ſhort, have been known to receive foreigners : 


into the boſom of their country to repel invaſions, but 

it is ridiculous to think that any people would have re- 
courſe to ſo dangerous an expedient ſor the pleaſure of --- 
abi neighbours who did not in any degree offend 


n is difficult for the unprejudiced part of mankind Thi arga= 
to believe, that a colony, ſufficient to occupy the 

weſtern Highlands and Iſles, could have waſted them- 
felves, their wives, and children, at once, from Ireland 
into the northern Britain, in Curragbo or miſerable ſkiffs, 
whoſe hulls of wicker were wrapped up in a cow's: 
hide. In theſe wretched veſſels, it is true, an, irregular: 

communication was kept up between both the iſſands; 

but: 
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Jument. 


Fourth ar- 
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but the navigation was dangerous, and performed only 
in the faireſt days of ſummer *. The fertility of the 


ſoil of Iar-ghaël could never be an inducement to an 


Iriſh migration into that diviſion of Caledonia. If 


poverty, or their being overſtocked with numbers, 


compelled the inhabitants of the pretended Dalrietta, 
or the Route'in the county of Antrim, to go in queſt 
of foreign ſettlements, they ought in common prudence 


to have tried their fortune in the ſouthern diviſion of 
their own country, and not in the ſterile mountains of 

-- "The weſtern Caledonia. We learn, or at leaſt we may 
5 infer, from T: acitus, that there muſt have been ſufficient 
room for adventurers i in ſome corner or other of Ireland; 
elſe how could one legion ſubdue and retain the iſland 2 


The Iriſh alt have been wonderfully improved in 
N knowlege from the days of Agricola, H it 
was more difficult in the fourth century to extort part 


of their dominions from them, than from the Caledonians, 


who had better opportunities to be enured to arms. Tur- 


geſius and his Norwegians did not find, in an after age, 


that the Iriſh were ſo obſtinately tenacious of their fertile 


lands, as the poſterity of the Picts were of their own bar- 
ren country, when repeatedly attacked by all the efforts 


Mare quod Britanniam et Hiberniam interluit undoſum et inquie- 
tum, toto in anno non niſi æſtivis pauculis diebus eſt navigabile. Navi- 


gant autem viminiis alveis quos circumdant ambitione tergorum bubult- 


norum. Solin, xxxv. 


of 
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of Scandinavia. Strongbow and his few archers did 
not find them ſo obſtinate, The diviſions which then 
ſubſiſted in their country, were rather the inſeparable 
conſequence of their mode of government, than the 
produce of any particular period of time. Anarchy 
always prevailed ; and Dermot was not the firſt prince 
who was expelled by it from his throne. Tribe was 
perpetually armed againſt tribe; ſept againſt ſept. 
Injuſtice | and murder filled many Provinces 3 tumult 
ſpread over all. Confuſion, if the perſonification may” 
be uſed, was ever the ſupream king of Ireland ; and 
neither the O'Niels nor the O'Connors. This, how- 
ever, proceeded : as much from the wretched form of their 
government, as from their barbariſm. In the article 
of civilization, they differed not materially from their 

neighbours on the oppoſite ſhores of Caledonia, 


Should it be K that a band of apts Fifth argu» 
were expelled from Ulſter by the preſſure of the fot.” 
ern Iriſh, it is difficult to account how the Picts of 
Britain ſhould receive the fugitives. Either generoſity 
or ſelfiſhneſs would have prompted them, like the Earl 
of Pembroke, to aſſiſt the exiles in recovering their 
territories; and, by that means, to endeavour to con- 
quer a part of a fine country for themſelves. But the 
Picts were, it ſeems, ſtrangers to the moſt commons 
maxims of policy; for, according to the ſyſtem under 


1 cConſideration, 
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conſideration, they müll have been of all nations the 


Sixth argu- 
ment. 


moſt tame, prodigal, and imprudent. In ſhort, if 


the Iriſh Scots voluntarily abandoned one of the beſt 
diſtricts of Ireland to ſettle in one of the moſt ſterile 
diviſions of North Britain, they muſt have been more 
abſurd than the Hibernians of latter ages have been, 


perhaps very unjuſtly, repreſented ; if by violence they 


were driven from home, the Picts deſerve the fame 


: character for permitting a band of vagabonde to ſeize 
| upon « one third of their dominions. 


T he Saxon auxiliaries of Vortigern were not ſo 


modeſt as the Iriſh Scots; or elſe the Picts were Aa 


people of nach leſs ſpirit than the ſouthern Britons, 
When the Saxons raiſed their demands to an unreaſon- 


able height, the Britons diſputed with them every inch 


of ground. They were at laſt overpowered ; but it 


was aſter ſuch an expence of time and blood, that 


glory covered them in the midſt of ruin. Had the 
Hibernian mercenaries encroached upon the Pigs, as the 
Saxons did on the Britons, we might naturally ſuppoſe 
that the latter, inſtead of carrying war and deſolation 
into a foreign country, in conjunction with the Scots, 
would have found employment for their arms at home. 


The unanimity in expedition which ſubſiſted for ages 
between the Caledonian nations, is proof ſufficient that 
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they derived their origin from one and the ſame ſource. 


Theſe arguments, derived from reaſon, are ſufficient to 
overturn facts, which reſt on no authority. Neither the 


Britiſh nor the Iriſh Scots had fo early the means of 
ſending down any account of themſelves through time: 
and Bede appears to have been as great a ſtranger to 
their origin, as he was to that of his neareſt neigh- 
bours the Britons. Concerning the former, he could 
poſſeſs no authentic document: the Romans could have 
informed him better concerning the latter. The origin 

of nations was neither his object nor his province. 
Poſſeſſed of a genius beyond the level of his own times, 
he roſe not entirely above the hazineſs which. covered 


the age. 
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THE PRETENDED TESTIMONY OP 
] FOREIGN WRITERS EXAMINED, 
ö Ab CONFUTED. - 


General 2 


BOI the middle of the fourth age, the uncon- 
1A quered barbarians "of Caledonia became known to 
+ the Romans under the name of Picts and Scots. Mar- ; 

cellinus, who is the firſt biſtorian who met them in Bri- — 

| tain, was an abſolute ſtranger to their being a new people, 

who then made their appearance in the iſland x. In the 

period of time between the expedition of Julius Agricola 

and the reign of Conſtantius we have already ſeen, that 

= the improbability of the tranſmigration of a foreign co- 
. lony into North Britain is ſo great, that, without poſitive 
evidence, the ſtory can never be believed. The abettors 

of the Hibernian antiquities, finding that the credit of 

| the domeſtic annals of Ireland could never eftabliſh this 

fact, had recourſe to ſome paſſages of foreign writers, 


Firſt appears 
ance of the 
Scots. 


* Amm. Marcell. lib. xx. The very learned and ingenious Dr. Mac- 
pherſon has, in his critical diſſertation on the Britiſh and Iriſh Scots, 
proved againſt the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, that Ammianus Marcellinus does 

not furniſh even an obſcure hint, that the Scots were a new people in 
Britain, in the reign of Conſtantius, — 


4 which 
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which they ſeized with rapture; and magnified, through 
their zeal, into Poſitive proofs of the truth of their own 8 
idle tales. e 1 . 'l 
The impoſſibility of an Iriſh migration into North | 
Britain between the reign of Conſtantius and the dere- 
liction of Britain by Honorius, is ſupported by argu- i 
ments equally ſtrong with thoſe we have produced * i 
the period before the firſt of thoſe emperors. Thoſe i 
who after Conſtantius ſucceeded to the imperial purple, " 
till the days of Valentinian, were rather inſulted than 1 
feared by the wild nations of Caledonia. The latter, i 
therefore, were under no neceſſity to implore | the aſſiſt- | 
ance of foreign auxiliaries; neither can we ſuppoſe that — 1 
they would cede to a pitiful band of Iriſh barbarians 1 
; any part of thoſe territories, which they defended, with i 
ſo much ſpirit, n che h armies s of the lords a 
of the world. ii 
Claudian. l 
Antiquaries, who have added, to their total igno- MD 1 
iquaries 1 
rance of the Gaelic language, that incorrigible dog- | 


matiſm which too often attends literature, when it is i" 
not accompanied with enlarged ſentiments of mind, 
have triumphed much in the pretended authority of 

Y 2 Claudian, 
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Claudian, againſt the Caledonian extract of that odious 
race of men, the Scots. Blinded by their prejudices, 
or wrapt in a cloud of 1 ignorance, which their pride 
| forbids them to diſpel, they affect to diſregard the 
_ proofs which are brought by the very natives of the 
North of Scotland, that the numerous iſlands which 
crowd the weſtern ſhores of their country, have, from 
all antiquity, obtained the name IARIN; 3 which, to ſay 
the leaſt in favour of that circumſtance, may have been | 
the origin of the IE RN ER of Claudian. They either 
forget, or they deſignedly diſregard the teſtimony ” BY 
the natives, that the country along the weſtern ſhores 
of Caledonia was anciently diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of lerne, though a tract of it, much more extenſive 
than ſome counties in England, Riill bears the fame 
name. 


1 0 Hovering over a pareel of old bene their diſtem- 
pered imaginations form viſionary ſyſtems of antiquity; ; 
and they move heaven and earth to ſupport their airy 7 
fabrics, with pretended authorities from the ancients. 
Reaſon they think a feeble foe; and argument is a 

weapon that makes no impreſſion on their ſelf-ſufficiency. | 
j The unprejudiced part of mankind will not, however, 
| de ſwayed by their folly. They will believe, as ſoon, 
1 that a wandering Jeſuit is a better judge of the anti- 
it „  quities 


* 
0 
by 
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quities of China, than the natives of that country; as, 
that a cloiſtered academic in England knows more of 

the language and antiquities of Scotland, than a native, 
who has made both his particular ſtudy. But not to 

wander from the ſubject; Claudian, in his panegyine on 
1 heodoſius, has the following lines: 


Quid rigor æternus cœli; quid ſidera proſunt, . 
Ignotumque fretum? Maduerunt Saxone fufo 
Orcades: incaluit Pictorum ſanguine Thule: : 

Scottorum cumulos flevit glacialis lerne k. 


Had even Claudian meant Ireland, by his lerne, a Claudiane 
9 ſuppoſition. highly problematical, we may venture to 
affirm, that there is nothing in this paſſage concluſive 
4 in favour of the old Mileſian tale. Claudian indulged 
all the wantonneſs of a poetical fancy! in this panegyric 
on Theodoſius. It was the poet's imagination only 
that (“ warmed Thule with Pictiſh blood, moiſtened the 
ſands of Orkney with Saxon gore, and thawed the frozen 5 
lllerne into tears for the ſlaughter of the Scots. It is 
| ide, in ſhort, to ſearch for fact in the Webel of 
poetry; Marcellinus, though particularly fond of Theo- 
doſius, has not recorded | theſe: prodigies of ;valour : 
Even Latinus Pacatius, though a panegyriſt, ſays no 
more, than that' the Scot was driven back to his native 


» Claudian, de quart, conſulat, Honor. 


? fens, 
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examined, 


Scots whom Theodoſius defeated, is extremely appli- 
cable to the vaſt moraſſes and numerous lakes of the 


ſtranger to their being A tranſmarine race of men; ther- 
wiſe it is not probable he would have mn their 


flight: : beſides, the fens of Caledonia were well known, 
by fatal experience, to the Romans, from the expedition 
of the . Severus f. 


of Claudian, we may aver, that there is nothing in theſe 
verſes deciſive concerning the origin of the Scots. If the 


bany; a perſon of a leſs warm imagination than Claudian 


might ſuppoſe that the former fincerely lamented the 
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fens , and the Saxon deftroyed i in conflicts at ſea. The 
deſcription which Pacatius gives of the country of thoſe 


northern Caledonia, It 1s evident, that Pacatius was a 


fens, before the ſea, which they had to pals in their 


Without infiting upon what ſhall . appear | 
at leaſt probable, that Ireland is not meant by the Ierne 


Hibernians were of Caledonian. extract; if, from the 
ancient ties of conſanguinity, a friendly intercourſe was 


maintained between the Iriſh and the inhabitants of Al- 


misfortunes of their mother nation. But this is an ob- 
ſeevation of little conſequence 3 Claudian, it is more 


® Redadum i in paludes ſuas Scottum. Latin. Pacat, in Panegyt 


Theod. 
+ Vide Dio. Caſſ. pafſim. | 
than 
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than probable, knew nothing of the genealogy either 
of the Iriſh or Scots. He had nothing to do with 


the firſt; as they never oppoſed his hero in the field. 
7 Should 1 it even be admitted that the Scots of Valentinian's 
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time were ſkilled in maritime affairs, and had paſſed 


from Ireland into North Britain, they ought, after 


Theodoſius had chaſed them to their veſſels, to have 


directed their flight to their native iſland. On the con- 
trary, Claudian's hero, or rather Claudian himſelf, pur- 
ſues them ſword i in hand, into the Hyperborean ocean. 


'$corTUMQUE, vago mucrone, ſecutus 
Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus Undas, 


This furniſhes a poſitive proof that the Scots mentioned | 


by Claudian were the inhabitants of Caledonia, 


In Claudian's panegyric ON Stilicho, there is a paſſage 


which has been often tranſcribed with triumph! in oppo- 


ſition to the antiquity of the Britiſh Scots. 


Me quoque vicinis pereuntem gentibus i inquit, 
Munivit Stilicho, totam cum Scottus IX RN AI 
Movit; et infeſto ſpumavit remige Tethys. 
Illius affectum curis, ne bella timerem 
Scor rica, nec Pictum tremerem, nec litore toto 
Proſpicerem dubiis venientem Saxona ventis. 


Britain 1 is here perſonified; he makes her 


a0 lege- 


weighed, 


ments to Stilicho for his ſervices to her at a very perilous | 


conjuncture: 


and con- 
futed. 


mander when the Scot had put all IxRNA in motion; 
ven the ocean was agitated into a foam by hoſtile oars. 
He delivered her from the terrors of a Scottiſh war, from 
Pictiſn incurſions, and from beholding piratical qua- 
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conjuncture. & She owed her ſafety to that able com- 


drons of Saxons coming to her coaſts with the veering 


winds.” 


It will be beieulter ſhewn that he name > of lerna may, 


without any violence, be applied to the weſtern diviſin 
of Scotland, including the iſles: But ſhould the Ilerna 
of Claudian be the ſame with Ireland, a circumſtance 
by no means probable, it would little avail the abettors 
of that ſyſtem which we now oppoſe. There is no ne- 
ceſſity to believe that the poet adhered to hiſtorical fact. 


Virgil, without any authority, extended the victories of 


Auguſtus to nations, whom neither he nor his lieute- 
nants ever looked in the face * 3 and why ſhould not t the 


* Incedunt vie longo ordine gentes. | 
Hic Nomadum genus et diſcinctos Mulciber Afros : 
Hic Lelegas, Carasque, ſagittiferosque Gelonos 
Finxerat. Euphrates ibat j Jam mollior undis; 


Indomitique Dahæ. 85 Virg. Eneid. viii. 


Super Garamantas et Indos 


Proferet i imperium, Jacet: extra ſidera, tellus 
Extra anni ſolisque vias.— 


Hujus in adventum jam nunc et Caſpia regna 
Reſponſis horrent Divum ct Mzotia lus, 


Virg. Eneid. vi. 
ſame 
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ſame privilege of invention, exaggeration, and flattery 
be allowed to the laureat of Honorius? 


Not to inſiſt upon the improbability that the Iriſh A critical 
in that ſtate of barbariſm in which they were certainly 
involved towards the cloſe of the fourth age, could an- 


nually tranſport armies into Britain, we may ſafely affirm, 


that the Tethys of Claudian was rather agitated into a 

foam by Saxon than by Hibernian oars; indeed the 
conſtruction of the ſentence ſeems to require this ſup- 

poſition. The Saxons, in the days of Honorius, were 
in ſome meaſure a ſea-faring people : Tethys ſignifies 
the ocean ; the ſea between Germany and England has 
ſome cight to that title, but the channel between Ire- 
land and Caledonia was never dignified with ſo high a 
name. Ptolemy, who has been cited againſt this cir- 
cumſtance, knew not even the poſition of Caledonia. 
This criticiſm is ſufficient to deſtroy the whole force of 
the argument drawn from Claudian. It appears not 
from hiſtory that the Scots ever infeſted the Roman di- 
viſion of Britain by ſea: Conſtantine appointed an of- 
ficer called Comes littoris Saxonici, to take the charge 
of that part of the coaſt of the Province, which was 


moſt expoſed to the piratical depredations of the Sa- 
xons ; but of a Comes littoris Scottici or Hibernici we 


have never heard. 
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If the province of Valentia comprehended the country 
between the walls, why did not the Hibernian Scots land 


every other ſeaſon in Galloway? How came not the 


Iriſh rovers to attempt a deſcent in either of the divi- 


ſions of Wales or in Cumberland! ? Was not the coaſt of 
Lancaſhire almoſt as near to the Iſle of Man, which, 8 
cording to Oroſius, was poſſeſſed by Scottiſh tribes, as 
any part of the continent of Caledonia was to Ireland? 


Why, in the name of wonder, was a bulwark of turf or 
ſtone a better ſecurity againſt the Iriſh Scots than againſt 


the Saxons of F riezeland or Holland, as both were tranſ- 


marine nations with refpect to the Province? Why did 


the Iriſh, with a peculiar abſurdity, land always on the 
wrong ſide of the Roman walls, which they muſt have 
ſcaled or deſtroyed before they could penetrate into the 
province? It is impoſſible to believe that all their expe- 
ditions could have been ſo ill-concerted ; and this conſi- 
deration alone is ſufficient to demonſtrate that the Scots, 


whom the Roman writers ſo often mentioned, were inha- 


bitants of Caledonia, Walls were conſtructed and le- 
gions employed to defend the province from their incur- 


ſions, but fleets were never fitted out to antereopt or de- 


ſtroy them at ſea, 
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2 Oroſius. Iſidorus. 


The Hibernian ſyſtem being deprived of every ſupport Oroſius, 


from Claudian, let us next examine ſome paſſages of 
other ancient authors whom our adverſaries have raiſed 


to their aid. If Oroſius, a Spaniſh prieſt, found the 


Scots in Ireland about the beginning of the fifth age, 
Mliarcellinus met with them in Britain about the middle 
of the third'*. If a priority in the name is an argu- 


ment, it falls with its weight in the ſcale of the ſuperior 
antiquity of the Britiſh Scots. Iſidore of Seville, who later, 


flouriſhed in the ſeventh age, ſays, that in his time, 
Ireland was indiſcriminately called Scottia and Hibernia 
and that the latter name proceeded from its lying over 


againſt Iberia and the Cantabric ocean +: A ridiculous 


ſuppoſition, which deſerves to be expoſed. 


On this etymon of Hibernia oreat weight is laid by the examined, 


abettors of the Cantabric deſcent of the Iriſh. Should 
the: name of Hibernia ariſe from the poſition of Ireland 


= Ammian, Marcellin. lib. xx. 


J Scottia eadem et Hibernia, proxima Britanniæ inſula, ſed ſitu fæcun- 


dior. Hæc ab Africo in Boream porrigitur, cujus partes priores Iberiam 
et Cantabricum Oceanum intendunt; unde et Ibernia dicta: Scottia 
autem quod ab Scottorum gentibus colitur. Iſdor. Orig. lib. xiv. 
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from a parity of reaſon, ought to have a name reſembling 
that of Britain, which lies ſo near it, rather than from 
Iberia, divided from it by an immenſe ocean. The 
biſhop of Seville, the truth is, knew very little about 
Ireland or its inhabitants; and his ridiculous derivation. 
of the name of Scots, is a laſting monument of his ta- 
lent i in etymology *. 


and con- 
land the name of Scottia; a biſhop of Canterbury, about 
the year 60 37 beſtowed upon that iſland the ſame ap- 
pellation. We ſhall not diſpute with the Iriſh that 
their country received the name of Scottia ſome centu- 
ries before it was appropriated to Caledonia. But no 
argument can ariſe in favour of their ſuperior antiquity 
from that priority. - colony of the ancient Grecians 


R poſſeſſed themſelves of a diſtrict of the lefler Afia, 
which afterwards obtained the name of Tonia. That 


ages, were called Tonians, but their territories in 


leis ferreis cum atramento, variarum 6 ae anottentur. 
Iſidor. Orig. lib. ix. : 225 
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with reſpect to Iberia, Mauritania, and a part of Gaul 
ought to have obtained the ſame appellation, from a 
ſimilar ſituation with regard to Spain, Ireland itſelf, 


Iſidore is not the firſt learned prelate who gave to Ire- 


colony, and their anceſtors in Greece, for a ſeries of 


* Scotti propria lingui nomen habent a picto corpore, eo quod acu- 
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Europe never poſſeſſed the appellation of Ionia ; and, 
from: that circumſtance, will any man conclude, that thi 
Ionians of Epheſus and Miletus were more ancient than 


thoſe of. Attica? 


Sildas. 
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The teſtimony of Gildas . at Hirt ſight, more 3 
favourable to the Hibernian ſyſtem than that of Iſi- mined, 


dore. This writer, with an iraſcible diſpoſition, ſoured 


by the misfortunes of the times, was querulous, wrath- 
ful, ſcurrilous, and at no leſs enmity with the whole 


world than with the enemies of his country, the Scots, 
Picts, and Saxons . It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve: 
that Gildas calls. the Scots and Picts tranſmarine nations, . 
as Bede has explained away that appellation i in a manner. 


that is not unfavourable to the ſyſtem which we endea- 


Ex in Britannia, (ſo Gildas and Bede, in imitation of the Romans, 
called that part of the Iſland which had been ſubject to the empire) 
duabus gentibus tranſmarinis vehementer Szvis, Scottorum a Circio, . 
Pictorum ab Aquilone, calcabilis multos ſtupet gemitque per annos. 
Tum erumpens grex catulorum, (Saxones) de cubili leænæ barbarke 
tribus, &c. © Then that kennel of whelps (he Saxons) iſſued out upon 
us from the den of the barbarous lioneſs :” And in another place this- 


paſſionate writer ſays, * The fierce Saxons of ever execrable memory, de- 


_ teſted by God and man, were admitted into the Ifland like ſo many wolves 
into the fold.” 
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vour to eſtabliſh *® The ſtrength of the argument 


againſt us ariſes from the epithet of Hibernian robbers, 
with which the paſſionate Gildas has dignified the an- 
ceſtors of the Scots T. Not to inſiſt upon the more 


proper reading of the paſſage, as it is reſtored by De. 
Gale t, which deſtroys at once the authority in favour 
of the Hibernian deſcent of the Scots, we may, upon 
another foundation, fairly deny the conſequences gene- 
rally drawn from the vague expreſſion of Gildas. Pro- 


pertius in one of his elegies gives the epithet of Hiberni 
to the Getes of Thrace. Gildas was remarkably fond 


of expreſſing himſelf 1 in the language of poetry. His 


diction from ſo puerile an affectation partakes more of. 
the turgid declamation of tragedy, than of the pre- 


cifion and fimplicity of a grave hiſtorian. Had he, by 


way of ſarcaſm on the ſeverity of the climate of Cale- 
donia, beſtowed the epithet of Hiberni on its inhabi- 


tants, he ſhould not have written improperly, unpoeti- 


cally, or unlike his own manner. 


Ws: Trenfnarjia autem and has gentes, non quod extra Britan - 


niam eſſent poſitæ, ſed quia a parte Brittonum erant remotæ, duobus 


finibus marts interjacentibus. Bede, Hiſt. lib. i. c. 12. 


+ Revertuntur ergo impudentes graſlatores Hiberni domus, poſt non 
multum temporis reverſuri. | 


I Vid. Gale's edition of Gildas. Inſtead of revertuntur Heberni domus 
the doctor reads more grammatically Hilernas domus; that is, that the 
Scots after committing their depredations returned home for the winter. 
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The Britiſh and Iriſh Scots ſpoke the ſame language, and con. 


wore the ſame kind of dreſs, and were diſtinguiſhe 
by every characteriſtical mark neceſſary to make a 


foreigner believe that both nations were originally the 


ſame people. Whether the Scots of Hibernia, or thoſe 
of Albania, were the moſt ancient, every one was at 


freedom to reſolve in his own way. Had Gildas 
poſitively decided in favour of the former, his autho- 
rity can go no further than his confeſſed knowlege in 
antiquities. But it appears from other circumſtances, 
that the Britiſh writer was a very bad antiquary. The . 
Scots, according to him, infeſted, for the firſt time, 


the Roman province, when Maximus withdrew the 


| legions from Britain. There is not, perhaps, any piece 
of ancient hiſtory better aſcertained, than that a tribe 
of the Caledonians, under the name of Scots, made 
incurſions into the province near ſeventy years before 
the rebellion of Maximus. The aceount which Gildas 
gives of the Roman walls betrays his ignorance in the 


tradition, as well as hiſtory, of his own country; and 


therefore it 1s difficult to ſlay why the teſtimony of ſuch 


a writer, had it even been leſs. equivocal, ſhould be 


thought decifive concerning the antiquities of a people 
to. whoſe tradition and hiſtory he muſt, in. the nature 
of things, have been an abſolute ſtranger. 


Bede. 


d futed, 
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Bede. 
Bede, a Saxon Monk, flouriſhed in the monaſtery of 


Girwy upon the Tyne about the commencement of the 


ſeventh century, and diſplayed uncommon talents and 


learning for the age in which he lived. In his hiſtory 


of the Saxon churches the venerable writer diſtinguiſhes, 


with preciſion, the Britiſh Scots from thoſe of Ireland, 


and poſitively affirms that the former derived their blood 


and origin from the latter. Bede did not confine his 


genealogical enquiries to the Scots. He endeavoured to 


genealogi- 
cal account 
of the Bri- 


tiſh nations. 


trace all the Britiſh nations to their reſpective origins. 


T he Britons, properly ſo called, ſays he, were the 
firſt inhabitants of this iſland, and they originally tranſ- 


migrated from the Armorican diviſion of Gaul. The 
Picts, in an after age, ſeized upon North Britain; for 


to the name of Caledonia the Anglo-Saxon was an ab- 


ſolute ſtranger. After the Britons and Pits had poſſeſſed 
the iſland for ſome ages, Britain, in its northern divi- 
fion, received a third nation from Ireland under the 


conduct of Reuda. Whether the Iriſh Scots obtained 


ſettlements of the Pics by force or favour, was a point 


which Bede could not determine. He was however in- 


formed that they were called Dalreudini, from their 


illuſtrious leader Reuda, and from the Galic word 
deal, 
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deal, which, according to the venerable writer, Ggnificd 
0 portion or diviſion of a country “. 


It is remarkable, that not one Engliſh or Scottiſh an- never im- 
tiquary ever implicitly adopted every part of the Anglo- ety 
Saxon's ſyſtem, The Picts and Scots, according to 
him, as ſeparate nations, and from very different origins, 
poſſeſſed North Britain before the commencement of 
the Chriſtian æra. Camden, Uſher, the two Lloyds, 
Stillingfleet, Innes, and many more, rejected, ſome one 
part or other, and ſome the whole of Bede's account * 8 
the ſouthern Britons ; but all theſe learned men received 
without examination his ſyſtem of the Hibernian ex- 


traction of the Britiſh Scots, 


Where we have an opportunity. to examine Bede's I 
account by the criterion of collateral hiſtory, we find © _ 
that he has committed a very eſſential miſtake. The 
ſouthern Britons were ſo far from deriving. their blood 
from the inhabitants of Armorica, that, on the con- 
trary, the Armoricans had tranſmigrated from Britain 
a not many ages before Bede s own time. If Bede there · 


— 
1 
_ 
_ "6 
—_ 
_ 


* Duce Reuda de Hibernia egrell, vel amicitia vel ks? Wn” in- 
5 eos, (Pictos) ſedes, quas hactenus habent vindicarunt; a quo duce 
. hodie Dalreudini vocantur. —It is to be obſerved that deal does 
not fenify a portion or diviſion, in any one branch of the Celtic language. 


Thoſe who aver the contrary, impoſe upon the public. 
5 8 * A 4 | fore 


wife from 
various 
cauſes. 


fore was in an error with reſpe& to the origin of a 
people, whoſe hiſtory, on account of their connection 
wich the Romans, was known, it is much more pro- 
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bable that he knew nothing certain concerning the anti- 
| quities of a nation, who had not among them the means 
of preſerving, with any certainty, the Ny of events. 


From the political and religious prejudices which x pre- 


| vailed, in the days of Bede, between the Britiſh Scots 
and the Saxons, we may conclude that the venerable 
writer had very little converſation with the antiquaries | 
or ſenachies of the former nation. Had he even conſulted | 
them, very little light could be derived from them i in an 
age of i ignorance, credulity, and barbariſm. Bede, on on 
the other hand, entertained a friendly partiality for the 


Scots of Ireland. That people were, in his time, re- 


markable for monkifh learning and aſcetic auſterities; 


which, together with their benevolence and hoſpitality 5 


to the daxon ſtudents, who flocked into their country, 
recommended them, i in a very high degree, to the vene- 
Table Anglo-Saxon * The good man, we may take it 
for granted, embraced every opportunity of converſing 
with thoſe Hibernian miſſionaries and pilgrims who 
came over in ſwarms 1 into Britain, in thoſe days of con- 


— Bed. Hiſt, lib. iv. C. 26. — 


verſion 
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3 verſion and religious pilgrimage. From them he borrowed 
all that genealogical erudition which he diſplays 1 in | the 


beginning of his eccleſiaſtical OT 
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T he ſadden tranfition which Bede makes from the He received | 


his accounts 


tale of Reuda to a panegyric on Ireland, furniſhes a of the Scots 
ſtrong preſumption that he derived his information from land, - oy" 
that quarter. Having obſerved, in the courſe of a very 

E favourable deſcription of Ireland, that no reptile i is ſeen 

in that country, that the air deftroys ſerpents, that the 

E leaves of Hibernian trees and the ſhavings of timber are 
= efficacious antidotes againſt - poiſon; after having re- 

} | marked, that the happy iſland flowed with milk and 5 

3 honey, and was not deſtitute of vines; he concludes with 

a new declaration, as if that "EEE had been ſtrongly. f 
inculcated upon him by his Iriſh friends, that the Britiſh | 


Scots derived their origin, from that fortunate country. 
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11 is apparent from another circumſtance, that Bede Confuted. 
borrowed his account of the Scots from the Iriſh. He 
calls the inhabitants of Tar- -ghael by the name of Dal- 
reudini, an appellation utterly. unknown to the hiſto- 
Tians, writers of chronicles, bards, and ſenachies of Scot- 
land, though « common in the annals of Ireland, Bede's 
account of the Picts being. almoſt word for word what 
has been handed down in the hiſtorical rhimes of Ire- 
Aa 2 «% land, 
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land *, furniſhes a ſtriking proof of the Hibernian origin 


of the whole of the Anglo-Saxon's genealogical tale. 


Both the Iriſh and he ſuppoſed that the Picts were di- 
Ringuiſhed by that name, which, according to them, 


is derived from a Latin epithet, near five complete cen- 


turies before the foundation of Rome was laid by | Romu- 
Jus : A circumſtance not very favourable-to the accuracy 
of Bede's ſyſtem. The ſcheme of Bede being thus traced = 
to its ſource, the tales of Irify bards, and thoſe tales 


having been already thrown. into- diſcredit, we may 
_ -inſe, that the venerable, writer's. authority cancludes 


 Uſher's ar- 


guments in 
ſupport of 
Bede 


nothing for che Hibernian deſcent of. the Britiſh Scots. * 


"T6 del, 3 another FM Ces ug os tale ef Bede 
and the ſtory of Reuda, it may not be i improper to ob- 


ſerve, that the learned Uſher found out that a diſtrict i in 
the county of Antrim, which has for many ages been 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Noute, is the Dalriada of 
the old Iriſh 7. Dalriada, ſays the ingenious prelate, 
derives its name from Cairbre-Riada, the ſon. of Conaire, 


who held the ſcepter of Ircland in the third century. 
But we may venture. to affirm that Uſher, in this ſup- 


poſition, was very much miſled, Rute or Reaidh i in 
the old Scottiſh language ſignifies a Ram. From the firſt 


* Keating, p. 60, 61, 52. 


+ VUſſer, Brit. Eccleſ. Antiq. p. 320. — 
2 . 
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of theſe ſynonimous words, the territory in the county of 
Antrim, from which, it is pretended, the Britiſh Scots 
originally tranſmigrated, received the appellation of the 
Route, and from the fecond is to be deduced the name 
of Dalriada, literally the valley of the Ram. 


Uſher quotes : a patent which is preſerved in the Tower examined; 


of London, wherein it appears, that John king of Eng- 
land granted to Allan lord of Galloway the territory of 
' Dalreth and the iſland of Rachrin, which is fituated 
over againſt that diftrict ®, From the y Habication of 
the two local names in the patent, we may conclude that 
the etymon we have given of Dalriada is perfectly juſt. 
Rachrin, which may, with great propriety, be reckoned 
an appendage to the Roux, ſignifies the ram's promon- 
tory, in the Iriſh tongue ; and Dalriada itſelf being 
expreſsly called the land of Rams, in the Iriſh patent 

mentioned by the primate himſelf, is a a circumſtance that 
is deciſive i in our favour. 


Dalreath or Dalreadh, which was ; afterwards latinized confutedl 
into Dalriada, could not poſſibly, according to the genius 
of the Iriſh Janguage, be derived from Cairbre-Riada, 
were it even certain that ſuch a monarch. ever exiſted. 


Riada Ggnific a 1 an n appellation joined to the 


» Uſſer. ubi agen ! 
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Authority 
of Jocelyn 
and Tiger- 
nach 
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name of Cairbre, on account of the ſingular length of 
his hands. The Route, therefore, in propriety of lan- 


guage, ought to have been called Dal-Cairbre, if it muſt 


at _ rate receive its name from that pretended mo- 
- mares. .: 


The primate, with all his erudition, could only pro- 


duce the authority of Jocelyn and Tigernach * writers 


of the eleventh and twelfth ages, in ſupport of the Iriſh 
origin of the Scots in Britain, Had theſe writers even 
been leſs notoriouſly fabulous than they appear to be, 
it is certain that they flouriſhed i in too modern a period 
to know any thing of the tranſactions of the Iriſh in 
the dark ages, prior to the introduction of Chriſtianity 
and letters by Patrick. The two writers, it is true, 
place the tranſmigration of the Scots into Britain on this 
ſide of that æra, but the teſtimony of the Roman writers 
ſufficiently deſtroys that abſurd potion. T. 


Tigernach and Jocelyn contradict one another mate- 
rially, and Bede, who lived more than three centuries 
before the firſt of thoſe writers, differs toto ccelo from 


* Tigernach carries down his annals to A. D. 1088, in which he died. 


Jocelyn compiled a life of St. Patrick from all the futile tales and tradi- 


tions he could collect, and publiſhed it in the year 117 55 at the cones of 


Thomas O'Connor, archbiſhop of Armagh. 


+ Ammian. Marcellin, lib, xx. 


both; 


+» 


_ 
3 _ 


* 
Wa 
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both; but had all the three concurred in tranſporting the 
Scots into Britain under the fame leader, and in the ſame 
year, we might, with reaſon, preſume that they all were 


miſtaken, Uther has aſcertained the bounds of Dalriada, 
or the Route in Antrim, and found its whole extent 


about thirty miles“. Were it even certain that Dal- 


riada produced more men than any diſtrict of the fame 


extent in ancient Ireland, ſtill it is incredible, that an 
army could be muſtered there ſufficient to ſubdue the 
principality of Lar-ghael. Should the dominion of Ar- 
gyle only comprehend Braidalbin, Cantyre, Knapdale, 


and Lorn, the natives muft have been an overmatch for 
the inhabitants of the ſmall country pent up within the 


river Boiſy and Glenfinneacht. Should it be admitted 
that the Dalriadans were ſupported in their expedition 


into Caledonia by ſome other Iriſh tribes, it is reaſon- 


able to ſuppoſe that the eaſtern Picts would have aided 


their friends of the Weſt, at a time, when they confeſſ- 


edly had nothing to fear from any other foreign enemy. 


Nennius..—Ceneral Otſervations. 
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The teſtimony of Nennius deſerves little attention; Nennius. 


he derived his intelligence concerning the origin of the 


Uſſer. ubi ſupra. 


| Scots 
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Scots from the Hibernian ſenachies * and their tales have 
been already examined and exploded. The ſyſtem of 


Iriſh antiquity which Nennius has preſerved is, in many 


inſtances, diametrically oppoſite to thoſe genealogical 


ſchemes, which the modern writers of Ireland have new 


Concluſive 


arguments traction of the Scots, it may not be i improper to obſerve, 


that the Caledonians might be called Hibernians, their 
country in general Hibernia, and the weſtern diviſion of 
it Ierna or Yverdhon, without deriving their blood from 


| modelled and adorned; and hence an internal proof 


ariſes concerning the uncertainty of Hibernian annals, 


As a concluding argument againſt the Hibernian « ex- 


the Iriſh. The Saxons of England, it is well known, — I 
had their Norfolk and Suffolk, and the appellation of 


Southerons and Norlands are not hitherto totally extin- 
ö guiſhed among the Scots: The ancient Picts, i in like man- 
ner, were divided into two great tribes, the Vecturiones 
and Deucaledones, the inhabitants of the northern and 
ſouthern diviſions, according to the teſtimony of Mar- 
_ cellinus +: Or, as t the celebrated Camden ſeems to in- 


* Sic mihi peritiffici Scottorum (Hibernorum) nuntiaverunt. den. 
nius edit. Rog. Gale, P. 101. 


+9 tempore Picti in duas gentes diviſi, Deucaledonas et Vecturiones. 
Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxvii. Camdenus, vir in patria hiſtoria illuſ- 
tranda accuratiſſimus, legendum putat Deucaledonios, velut ſic nominatos 


ab occidua Scotiæ ora, qua Deucaledonius oceanus irrumpit. 


ſinuate, 
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ſinuate, the eaſtern and weſtern: Caledonians. Marcel 


linus, very probably, meant the two great tribes of the 
Caledonians, even then diſtinguiſhed by the names of 


Picts and Scots. Picti was the general name of the un- 


ſubdued Britons, after the appellation; of Caledonians 
fell into deſuetude. Marcellinus, in the paſſage cited 
at the bottom of the preceding page, ſeems to take the 


Pics 1 in this general ſenſe, though in other places he « con- 


fines: the name to the caſter Caledonians, . 
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Aſter the n upon che decline of the] Ro- gent the 


Hibernian 


man power in the ſouthern Britain, began to infeſt extraction 


the province in ſeparate bodies, the two principal tribes 
in thoſe incurſions were diſtinguiſhed by the names of 


Pits and Scots, by the hiſtorians of the empire. If the 
Picts ſpoke the Gaelic or Caledonian language, they 
muſt certainly have called the territories of the Scots, Iar, 


Eire, Erin, or Ard-lar .. words, all of them, expreſ- 


five of the ſituation of the country of the Scottiſh tribes, 


in oppoſition to the Pictiſn diviſion of Caledonia; if 
they ſpoke the ancient Britiſh, they would have diſtin- 


guiſhed the country of the Scots by the name of Yverd- 
hon, or, as it 1s pronounced, Vberon or Yveron, Theſe 


* Ts ſignifies the Weſt; Fir is a corruption of Lac 3 Erin is the ſame 


with tbe weſtern country, and Ard-Iar is the Galic name for the weſtern 
arten | | 


Bb names 
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0 muſt be conſeſſed, that the latter name more peobably 


the Galic appellation of Tar-in has been always given 
| to the whole. The diſtrict of Arregathel, or rather 
Tar-ghael, ſo often mentioned in the annals of Ireland 
and Scotland, as the firſt poſſeſſions of the Hibernian 
colonies in Britain, carries in its name a demonſtration 
of this poſition, as well as a deciſive argument againſt 
the ancient ſyſtem of the origin of the Scots. Tar-ghael 
literally ſignifies the TWeftern-Ghael, or the Scots, in 
oppoſition to the Eaftern-Ghael, or the Picts, who poſ- 


of the Bri- 


tiſh Scots, 


names being communicated to the Romans by the Pri- 
tons, or by Pictiſh priſoners, it was natural for them to 


of the climate of Ireland. In common converſation, 
the weſtern Highlands are called by thoſe who ſpeak 
the Galic language Las, or the Weſt; and when the 


argument that the Picts and Scots were one and the ſame 


People 
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latinize them into Ierna, Jouverna, or Hibernia ; though 


proceeded from the idea which the Romans conceived 


Hebrides are comprehended in that divifon of Scotland, 


ſeſſed the ſhore of the German Ocean: an unanſwerable 


In the 1 of D a ridge of hills 
which divided the Scottiſh from the Pictiſn dominions, 
there is a lake, which, to this day, is called Erin. The 
river Erin or Ern riſes from that lake, and gives its namey 
to a very conſiderable diviſion of the county of Perth. 


T his 
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T his diſtrict is crowded, more than any other in the 


North, with Roman camps. It was here that the pro- 


b greſs of the Imperial arms was always ſtopt by the 
almoſt impaſſable ridge of hills called the Grampians. | 
The Romans could not be ſtrangers to the name of 


a country where their armies remained long enough 


to leave ſuch laſting memorials of themſelves behind. 
Juvenal, from the ſoldiers of Agricola, might have 


heard of the diſtrict of Erin, which he ſoftened into 


Juverna; and the troops of T heodoſius carried the ſame 
intelligence to Claudian. 
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Stillingfleet 


confuted, 
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ARGUMENTS AND PROOFS 
IRISH EXTRACT OF THE, SCOTS, 


Suu feet and U Ther examined. 


N vain has stillingfleet obſerved, that hae: nt 
have been a ſea between Britain and the lerna of © 


: Claudian. 


Totam cum Scottus lernam 
Movit, et infeſto ſpumavit remige Tethys, 


Tethys, or the ocean, it has been already ſhewn, was 


rather agitated into a foam by Saxon, than by Scottiſh 


rowers, But not to inſiſt upon that criticiſm, if by 


lerna we are to underſtand Las, the weſtern diviſion of 


Caledonia, from Glotta to T arviſium, the many ex- 


tenſive arms of the ſea, which indent that coaſt, will, 
at once, remove the learned prelate's objection. Should 


we ſuppoſe that IAR-Ix, or the weſtern iſlands of Scot- 


land, were the Ierna of Claudian, the objection will 
altogether vaniſh, as many of thoſe iſlands are at a 


much 
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much greater diſtance than Ireland itſelf from the con- 
tinent of Caledonia *. 


To collect the whole argument on this head into one The argu- 


ment cot: 
lected into 


climate; their country was ſituated to the Weſt of en 

of their neighbours as had an immediate communication 

with the Romans. The Iriſh lay under the lame diſ- 

advantage of unfriendly ſeaſons ; and their iſland was 
fimilarly ſituated. The Wen and poets of the 
empire, and the geographers of Greece and Rome, 
exaggerated, either through 1 ignorance or prejudice, che 


” point of view: The Scots of Britain lived in a cold 


7 ſeverity, of - the climate under which both the Scottiſh 
nations. lived, .From an exact conformity of genius, 


language, manners, dreſs, ſituation, and climate, the 
Scots of both the. iſles had a much better title to the 


common appellation of Hiberni, than Italy, Spain, and 
a conſiderable part of Aﬀtica, had to the name of, Het: 


* Stillingfleet parks [that if Strathery, in the county 3 Perth, 
ſhould be admitted to be the lerna of Claudian, it would be ridiculous 


in the poet to ſay, that the Seots put in motion ihe whole of a ſmall 
diſtrict of their country. The biſhop did not recollect, that it was very 


common with the ancient poets ta put a part of a country for the whole. 
Latium is often uſed for the Roman empire; Mycænæ for all the ſtates 
of Greece; and Thule, by Claudian himſelf, for North Britain. 


Quem littus aduſtæ ö 
Horreſcit Lybiz et rativgs1 imperyia Thule, = 


peria. 
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peria, But whether the Hibernians of the Britiſh ſoil *, 
the Hibernian robbers of a much later age +, and the 

Scots vanquiſhed by Theodoſius 3, derived their origin 
from Ireland, or were of Caledonian extraction, is a 


point which Eumenius, Claudian, and Gn have left 
undetermined. 


Uber , It bs obſerved by Uſher ||, that Albania was not -diftin- 
ay guiſhed by the name of Scotia, prior to the eleventh 
age. The antiquaries of Scotland have quoted ſeveral | 
paſſages from Bede to refute the obſervation of the 
learned prelate. But had the remark been perfectly 

juſt, it is by no means concluſive in favour of the 
ſuperior antiquity of the Hibernian Scots. Were chere 

no Scots in Ireland prior to the ſeventh century? for 

then, for the firſt time, that country received the name 

of Scotia from Iſidore and Lawrence of Canterbury. 

We may turn the primate's argument againſt his own 

| ſtem. Marcellinus found the Scots in Britain a whole 
century before Oroſius diſcovered them in Ireland; and, 
from a parity of reaſon, we might conclude that the 
Britiſh Scots are more ancient than the Iriſh friends of 

the 3 ingenious prelate, 


Eumen. Panegyr. 
+ Gildas xv. — 
+ Claudian. de Quart. Conſulat. Honor; ; 


Brit. Eccleſ. — 7 p- 38 zo — — 
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The learned Uſher i is not more happy in the argu- and an- 
ment which he deduces from the appellation of Scotia OY 
Major given to Ireland, in oppoſition to the Scotia Minor 
of Britain. Donald O- Neil *, a petty king or chief- 
tain of Ulſter in the fourteenth century, and a charter 
granted by the emperor Sigiſmund to a convent of 
Scots and Iriſh at Ratiſbon, have made that diſtinction. 
But to a concluſion drawn in favour of the old ſyſtem | 
from theſe circumſtances, it may, from a parity of rea- 
ſon, be oppoſed, that the Hibernians of the age of 


Ptolemy | were originally Britons, and not Spaniards, 
becauſe that geographer gave the name of the leſſer 


Britain to Ireland. The inhabitants of Hellas, by . 
ſimilar argument, ought to have derived their origin 
from the Italian Magna Græcia; that is, to ſpeak the 
language of ſome of thoſe who are moſt likely to op- 

poſe our ſyſtem, that the Greeks who poſſeſſed them» 

ſelves of a part of Italy 1 were older than their anceſtors 


in Greece. 


It may be have, with great propriety, obſerved, that Similaricy 
nothing is more deceitful, in tracing nations to their fo 
origin, than arguments deduced from a fimilarity of 

local names in different countries. Strabo thought it an 


extravagant fancy to derive the Spaniards from the Ibe- 


In ONeirs letter to on Boniface 
6 | rians 
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rians of Aſia; yet the Aſiatic Iberia, as well as Spain, 
had its Iberus nd Arragon *, But a conformity in a 


few particulars is not ſufficient to perſuade us, that the 


furniſhes 

no proof of 
a common 
origin. 


neighbours of the Caſpian could, in an carly period, 


tranſport themſelves either by ſea or land into the Euro- 
pean Iberia, no more than the Albanians of the ſame | 
diviſion of Aſia could ſend colonies to Caledonia, 


Italy, Macedonia, Afia near Caucaſus, and North 


Britain, countries very diſtant from one another, pro- 
duced four nations promiſcuouſly called Albanians. | 
Nothing can be inferred from this identity, but that 
2 they all derived their names from the mountainous face 


of the regions which they reſpectively poſſeſſed +. In the 


ſame manner, nothing can be concluded from the name 


of Hiberni, given, by ſome writers, indiſcriminately 
to the weſtern Caledonians, and the Iriſh, but that 


both nations lived under the ſame anfargurable climate, : 


and that both were peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by the ſame 


characteriſtical qualities, which naturally aroſe from | 


their common origin. 


© * Cellarius in Iberia Aſiatica. 


+ Dr. Macpherſon's Diſſertation, x. 
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R iſe and Fey of the Fietion. 


In vain have the Iriſh, and the abettors if their high 
antiquities, called i in the aid of foreign writers to ſupport 


| the pretended Hibernian origin, of the Britiſh Scots. 
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"OO ob. 
ſervations, 


That part of their hiſtory, like the exploded Mileſian tale, 


muſt reſt entirely on the credit of their own domeſtic 


annals ; - but that no degree of faith ought to be given to 
thoſe annals beyond the introduction of letters, 1 is a point 
which we have already very amply diſcuſſed. The autho- 


| rity of hiſtory having failed, it is natural to ſuppoſe that 
the adverſaries of our ſyſtem will have recourſe to objec- 
tions ariſing from reaſon. To do all the juſtice in our 
| power to the old and popular error concerning the origin 
of the Scots, we ſhall examine with attention thoſe 

_ objections, before we ſhall conclude for ever the contro- 
verſy by arguments, which, though obvious, are new 


and decifive. 


Could ancient tradition, the belief of ages, the * - Onthe riſe 


tive aſſertions of Engliſh antiquaries and Iriſh annaliſts, 
and the univerſal acquieſcence of the hiſtorians of the 
Britiſh Scots be ſufficient to eſtabliſh the credit of the 


Hibernian deſcent of that nation, it muſt be confeſſed. 


that it were idle to hope to reconcile the public judgment 
8 "= to 


greſs 


and pro- 


1 tiſh fictions. 
have ſo much obſcured the antiquities of the Scots of both 
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to a new ſyſtem ſo diametrically oppoſite to the old. But 


we have ſeen that tradition could not have extended to | 
that period in which the tranſmigration of the Scots is i 


placed, and therefore the belief of ages, which was 


founded upon that pretended tradition, was no more 


5 than a popular error. This error, rendered venerable by 
its antiquity, miſled, to ſay no worſe, the writers of the 


annals of Ireland, and deceived the hiſtorians of North 


Britain, The antiquaries of England, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, could not be influenced by the prejudices which 
led aſtray the writers of both the Scottiſh nations; but 
the former were under no temptation to contradict or 
expoſe a tradition which was not diſagreeable to them- 


of the Hi- 


berno Scot- 


felves, though from a very different cauſe than that 
which rendered it o W favoured in a Scotland and | 
Ireland. | ” 


Tt may not be i improper, in this place, to inquire into | 
the riſe and progreſs of thoſe traditionary fictions which 


the iſles. When the firſt dawn of learning roſe among 


thoſe barbarous tribes who had ſubverted the empire of 


the Romans, ſome ſcholars more profound than the 


reſt, traced the antiquity of their reſpective nations to 


illuſtrious names recorded in ancient hiſtory, The 


Romans, Greeks, Spaniards, and other nations who 


£ gured 


munen r . e T4 1000) 
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figured in old times were placed at the head of the ; 
pedigree of barbarians, who, but juſt emerging from 
illiterate obſcurity, had loft all memory of their own 
origin. The impoſtures of the half-learned writers of 
the middle ages were received with avidity and great 
credulity by the Engliſh, French, Spaniards, Germans, 
Danes, and Swedes: a part of an infatuation ſo univer- 
ſal muſt have extended itſelf to the Scots of Ireland, _ 


i he letters which St. Patrick introduced into that Cauſe of the 
illand in the fifth age, were not employed in recording << rp 
: hiſtorical tranſactions for ſome centuries poſterior ts hat es 

period. The enthuſiaſm of the times turned all the little * 
literature of the religious of Ireland to holier purpoſes than 
to regiſter temporal events; which, from the ſecluded 
ſituation of that country, muſt have been very unimpor- 
tant. | Miracles, viſions, and thoſe ſacred perſons who 
_ diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the work of converſion, em- 
ployed the whole attention of the monks, at a time that - 
the royal line of the pretended Heremon ſatin the midſt of 
_ obſcurity and anarchy on the Triſh throne.” The antiquities 
of the nation being thus left in the hands of illiterdte bards 
and ſenachies; affumed {0 monſtrous a form,” that the po- 
liſhing they have received frofſi ſucceeding Writers has 


ſcarce hitherto rendered chern fit for the public eye. 


= 00 481 u . 
The fable of the Hib ernian extradtion of the Britiſh, ra of the 


| Dl . Spaniſh fic- 
Scots {ems to have been labelled in Ireland long be= = 
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| fore the bards thought of bringing a colony from Spain 
into that country. Bede, in the ſeventh age, had re- 
ceived intelligence of the firſt of thoſe ſtories from the 
Triſh ſenachies, but his placing it in a period beyond the 
reach of tradition has thrown abſolute diſcredit upon the 
whole. In the period between Bede and Nennius, who, 
for the firſt time, mentioned the Cantabric deſcent of 
the Scots of Ireland, ſome learned bard or monk diſco- 
vered that Spain was called Iberia, and, upon the ſimi- 
larity between that name and Hibernia, built the whole 
fabric of the Mileſian tale. To obviate all ſcepticiſm . 
concerning a ſtory which wore the face of improbabi- 
lity, it became neceſſary for ſucceeding writers to give 
aſſurances to the world, that letters and polite arts were 
cultivated i in Irelarid no leſs than ſeventeen hundred years 
before its converſion to the Chriſtian faith Wy St. Patrick. 


| Cauſe of the When: monkiſh 8 flouriſhed in W the 
darkneſs 


was =" Scots of Britain, by an uninterrupted ſeries of hoſtilities _ 

bien with the Britons, Picts, and Saxons, were diverted from 

8 cultivating letters, which alone could enable them to look 
back into their antiquities, or to tranſmit any memory 
of their actions to poſterity. Their exploits in the field 
died away for want of the means of perpetuating them 
in the cloſet. The monks of Ireland, as it was manifeſt 


to the whole world that both the Scottiſh nations were 
or ah the ſame people, made an eaſy acquiſition of 
an 2 
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an kite though brave people, and obtruded upon 


the world that fyſtem of the origin of the Caledonian 
Scots, which has been, for many ages, almoſt univerſally 
received. 


Negative Arguments, 
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| Had the more ancient genealogiſts of the little prin- Firſt argu- 


cipality of Argadia * diſcovered that there was a. con- 


ſiderable diſtrict in Peloponneſus, the name of Po 
ſo nearly reſembled the latinized appellation of their 
own country, it is probable they would have traced 
The Arcadians 
were brave, and a reſpectable people i in Greece +, and 
their being older than Jupiter and the moon would have 


their anceſtors to an Arcadian origin. 


W recommended them to che Scottiſh ſenachics. 


Had the firſt Eabricttots' of the fabulous hiſtory of Second ar- 


North of Aſia, Albanians in the army of Alexander 
the Great, and Alban ſenates and kings in Italy, it is 
at leaſt doubtful whether they would haye condeſcended 


to deduce their nation from Ireland, This conjecture 


9 The principality of lar. ghaZl, or Argyle, was called ae, bye the 
monkiſh writers of the middle ages. 


+ Aoxer ds nedadrara 795 eva r beds run „uren, 0 
Strabo, lib. viii. 


. 


: gument. 
Scotland fou nd out that there were Albanians in the 


is neither fanciful nor extravagant; The author of an 
old Scottiſh chronicle preſerved by Innes &, having, it 
ſeems, read Solinus +, derives the Picts 155 Scots from 

the Albanian Scythians. But the monks of Ireland 
found out Iberia before the ſenachies of Caledonia had 
the good fortune to meet either with the Scythians, or 
. Albanian beyond the limits of. their own country. 


ee The. liith, it may be objected, were too Shave 1 
e inconſiderable,; a people in Europe to tempt the Scots to 
deduce their origin from them, if the ſtory had not 
actual! y any foundation i in fact; eſpecially as their neigh- 
bours and enemies to the South traced themſelves to an 
illuſtrious anceſtry of Romans and Tr rojans. The Scots 

of Albany entertained 7 a very different idea of the Iriſh 

nation. Hibernian miſſionaries had converted the 

” greateſt part of the Scots. from the errors of the Pagan 

5 ſuperſtition; 7 Columba was. the. great apoſtle. of, the 

Picts, and became afterwards the tutelar- faint of. the 
united Caledonian kingdoms. Legions « of monks and 

ſaints ſwarmed from Ireland into North Britain; in thoſe 


days 15 converſion and religious preregrination. J! MO 


* Gentes albo crine naſcuntur ab aſſiduis nivibus, et ipſius capilii color 


genti nomen dedit, et inde vocantur Albani, de quibus originem duxe- 
runt Scotti et Picti. Innes' Eritical b e No. 2. 


1 Solin. Polybilt.” xxv. g 
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natural for an illiterate people, like the Britiſh Scots, to 
believe that a nation who produced thoſe holy and very 
extraordinary men was one of the moſt illuſtrious in the 
world. Whether the zealous miſſionaries; among other 
pious frauds, endeavoured to inculcate on their converts 
a belief of the ſtupenduous antiquity of the Iriſh nation, 
and the Hibernian extraction of the Scots, to promote 
the good cauſe of Chriſtianity, by procuring to them- 
ſelves a favourable reception in Albany, is very difficult 
to determine. 'That thoſe apoſtles ſerved in the double 
capacity of bards and teachers of the faith is apparent 
from the appellation of Carerr*, given, in the old 
poems and traditions of the Scots, indiſcriminately to 
the Iriſh emigrants of both pra. 


But, be that as it will: it is certain that ſwarms of The Hiber- 


nian tales 


Iriſh bards accompanied into Caledonia thoſe Hiber- jnculcated 
nian miſſionaries who firſt converted the majority of the eee 
Picts and Scots to Chriſtianity. It was convenient for 8 
the divine, that the bard ſhould propagate a belief of 

the connexion between the Scots of both the iſles ; and 

the authority of the former could eſtabliſh any doctrine 
in the minds of an ignorant, credulous, and ſuperſtitious 

people. The ſenachies were impudent, the bards for- 


midable, and both were eloquent. If any ſcepticiſm 


* Chleri, from Clericus. 8 
remained 
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remained againſt their well-told tales, the miſſionaries 


deſtroyed it altogether by the weight of their ſanctified 


character, This ſyſtem, once eſtabliſhed, was pro- 
pagated, and became the traditional belief of after ages. 


The little progreſs that learning made in Scotland when 


its firſt hiſtories were written, could not enable the zea- 


lous abettors of its antiquities to overturn that ſyſtem 


of the origin of the nation, which had been ſo long ob- 


truded upon the world; and the Scottiſh writers who, in 
a much later period, aifinguiſhed themſelves in critical 
inquiries into the hiſtory of their anceſtors, were at more 


pains to adorn the fictions of their predeceſſors, than to 


Obj eQions 


| anſwered 


expoſe their abſurdities. 5 


"Home id men have dawn an argument againſt ig 


our ſyſtem from the ſilence of the Romans concerning 
the Scots till after the commencement of the fourth 
age. T heir not being mentioned before. that century, 


ſay they, argues ſtrongly that they muſt have been a 
new people in Britain. That this is an unjuſt con- 


cluſion will appear from collateral examples. Tacitus has 
not mentioned any national names in North Britain but 
thoſe of Caledonii and Horeſtii; yet it is certain that 
the Vecturiones and e Font of Marcellinus, the 
Mzatz of Dion Caſſius, the Gadeni, Cantæ, and Epi- 
dii of Ptolemy, poſſeſſed that country. 


Ptolemy, it 


muſt be confeſſed, knew nothing: of the inhabitants of 
— 2 


the 
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the northern Britain, under the name of Scots; he was 
equally a ſtranger to the Pits, Mæatæ, and Attacotti. 

But, if he has neglected to mention the Scots of Britain, 

he has been equally unjuſt to thoſe of Ireland; a cir- 
cumftance very ſtrange, if that country was, as Bede 

ſays, overſtocked with tribes of that name before Cale- 

donia received ay colony from abroad. 


Tacitus in his deſcription of Germany has omitted by collateral 
the Saxons. Ptolemy, ſoon after that celebrated hiſto- e 
rian, found that warlike nation on the confines of the 
Cherſoneſus Cimbrica. Germany is for the firſt time 
mentioned by Julius Cæſar; ; and are we to ſuppoſe, 
from that circumſtance, that the inhabitants of that 
extenſive diviſion of Europe came, in the days of the 
illuſtrious writer, like a cloud of locuſts from an un- 
known country? The Franks and Allemans were not 
heard of before the third century; yet thoſe nations, in 
whom the Catti, Chauci, Cheruſci, Agravarii, the 
T eutones, and the Cimbri, in a confined ſenſe, were loſt, 
were never once thought to have been a new people, Who i 
had enſlaved, deſtroyed, or expelled, the old inhabitants 
of thoſe territories which they poſſeſſed in Germany. 
Theſe collateral examples form a complete anſwer to the 
objection againſt our ſyſtem, which ariſes from the 
ſilence of the Romans concerning the Pitts and Scots 
till the FINE of the fourth age. | 
. Poſuive 
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Poſitive Proofs.” 


Proofsof the To dwell no longer on negative arguments againſt the 
rs. Hibernian ſyſtem, we ſhall proceed to poſitive proofs of 
0813055: the Caledonian extraction of the Britiſh Scots. The 
very ingenious author of ſome diſſertations lately pub- 
| liſhed, has diſcuſſed this ſubject with ſo much ability and 
exactneſs, that little is left to be done but to collect into 
one point of view the moſt ſtriking of his arguments, 
To theſe arguments we ſhall annex ſome obſervations, 
to quaſh for ever a ſyſtem which has been ſo long im- 


poſed for truth upon the world. 


Firſt proof, Alba or Albin, it has been already at; was the 
firſt name given to this iſland, by the Gael, who tranſ- 
migrated from Belgium into the more elevated country 
of Britain. Hence proceeded the Albion of the Greeks, 
and the Albium of the Roman language. The inhabi- 
tants of mountainous countries, who, from their ſitu- 
ation, have very little intercourſe with other nations, and 
who were never ſubject to a foreign yoke, are remark- 
ably tenacious of old local names, and their aboriginal 
cuſtoms, manners, and language. We accordingly find, 
that the ancient Scots, in all the ages to which our in⸗ 
formation extends, agreed in calling Scotland Alba or 
Albania. The Highlanders and the inhabitants of the 
ED | Hebrides 
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Hebrides have, to this day, no other name but Alba 
for Scotland, and they invariably call themſelves Alba- 

nich, or genuine Britons. The uninterrupted uſe of 

this national appellation, from the earlieſt account we 

have of their hiſtory, furniſhes a moral demonſtration 

| that they are the true deſcendants of the firſt inhabitants 

of Britain, Had they been of Iriſh extraction, they and 

their anceſtors would have undoubtedly ; aſſumed a name 


more ſuitable to their origin, 


The Belgic nations, who tranſmigrated into South Second 
Britain before the deſcent of Julius Cæſar, retained the P. 
name of thoſe communities on the continent from which 
they reſpectively derived their blood *. T he auxiliaries 
of Vortigern preſerved long their original name of Saxons, 
and the Scots who ſpeak the Galic language have no 
other name for England or its inhabitants than Saſſon 
and Saſſonich. But if the ancient Scots have preſerved 
among them the true name of the Engliſh, for ſo many 
ages after it has been diſuſed by that nation itſelf, it is 
much more likely that they 1 muſt have retained their own 
| indigenous name. 


Had the Scots been 1 Iriſh, Brinich and Thirq 
not Albanich would have been their proper name. 80 
far were they from adopting the name of their neigh- 

— P Cæſar, lib. 5. | | | 8 
* D d 2 bours 
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bours of Hibernia, that it is well known that both the 
old Iriſh and the inhabitants of the north of Scotland 


i promiſcuouſſy call themſelves Gael, or the poſterity of 


the Gauls, who firſt tranſmigrated into Britain from the 


continent. The Welſh, in ancient times, diſtinguiſhed 


the Scots of both the Britiſh les by the appellation of 


Gaidhel, which, as the p H are invariably quieſcent | in 
Celtic words, is much the ſame with Gael, in the 
pronunciation, Should then the Scots be of Iriſh ex- 
tract, it muſt naturally follow that the Picts ſprung 
from the ſame ſource, a dodrine no leſs abſurd than =. 
18 new. 


8 "Is the name of the diſtrict of Iar-ghael, which, it 
has been always ſaid, was the frſt territory poſſeſſed by 


the Hiberno-Scottiſh colony, there ariſes a very decifive 
argument in favour of our ſyſtem. Iar-ghael is not the 


name of the country, but of thoſe who inhabited it from 
the carlieſt times, This is always the mode of expreſſion 


in the Galic tongue, The name of the people i is, in 


: elegant language, always placed for that of their coun- 
try. Scotland, for that reaſon, is never uſed by the 


Highlanders as the proper name of North Britain. They 
diſclaim the name of Scots; and having brought down 

in their traditions, that they themſelves are the moſt an- 
cient of all Britons, they call their country Alba, and 


themſelves Albanich, The bulk of them never heard 


5 5 that 
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that fabulous fileas and half-learned pedants deduced 
them from any other country. They reckon themſelves 
oongenial with their native mountains; and, like the 
Arcadians, as old as the moon that rolls over their heads. 
But not to wander from the ſubject; Iar-ghaël ſignifies 
the . eftern-Ghazl in oppoſition to the Baftern- Ghael,. 
or the Pits, who poſſeſſed the ſhore of the German 
Ocean. But what is concluſive againſt the Iriſh ſyſtem 
is, that Cazldoch, or the country of the Gael, which 
the Romans ſoftened into Caledonia, is the only name 
by which the Highlanders diſtinguiſh that diviſion of 
Scotland which they themſelves Jn. 


We ſhall now leave it to the candour of the unpre- The Gaz! 
5 8 and the common ſenſe of mankind, whether ann 
there does not, upon the whole, ariſe a demonſtration, 
that the firſt colony of Gael or Gauls who tranſmigrated 
into Britain from the continent, and were afterwards 
driven northward by the prefſure of other interlopers, 
are the progenitors of the Scots of North Britain and 
Ireland. The true cauſe why the name of Scotti was 
not heard of till the days of Marcellinus, or rather of 
Porphyrius i is, that it was a contumelious name“. It was 


for the ſame reaſon that the genuine offspring of the old 


Pr. Macpherſon's Diſſertations, | 


Caledonians, 
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Caledonians, the Highlanders, have never adopted a 
name which carried reproach i in its meaning, 


the immedi- Why the Iriſh obtained, in the days of Oroſius, the 
ede 8688. name of Scots, when their tranſmigration from Caledonia 
was ſo remote, requires to be explained. The name of 
Scotti was communicated to the Romans by the Picts 
and Britons. T he Britons and Romans diſcovering A 
perfect reſemblance in the manners, cuſtoms, dreſs, 5 
arms, and language of the lar-ghacl, or weſtern Cale- 
donians, and the Iriſh, agreed to call both nations by 
one common name. The Iriſh being no ſtrangers to 
the military reputation that their friends of Caledonia 
had acquired againſt the Romans and their provincials, 
either adopted their name, or acquieſced afterwards in 
an appellation which ſome writers had impoſed upon 
them. The illiterate, and conſequently the bulk of the 
Iriſh nation, were never reconciled to this innovation. 
They preſerved the Caledonian deſignation of Gael, or 
the name of Erinich, which they had aſſumed after 
their tranſmigration into Ireland ; and the adventitious 
names of Scotti and Scottia fell at laſt into total 
defuetude, 


"In the courſe of the preceding diſcuſſion, the Author 


of the Introduction has laid no ſtreſs upon the teſtimony 
of 


SCOTTISH ANTIQUITIES. 


of the Poems of Oſſian. 
bards, there might be an appearance of partiality in draw- 


ing authorities from the ancient poet of Caledonia. In 
the preſent ſtate of the argument there is no need of his 


aſſiſtance. 


The fabric we have raiſed demands no colla- 


teral prop; it even can beſtow the aid it does not require. 


le perfect agreement between Oſſian and the genealo- 
gical ſyſtem we have eſtabliſhed, has placed his æra be- 


yond the commencement of the popular opinion of the 
Hibernian deſcent of the Scots; which was old enough 45 


do be placed in a period of remote antiquity by Bede, 
who flouriſhed i in the 1 of the ſeventh age. 


R E L. E. 


Having rejected the Hibernian 
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A KR L 1 6 1 


ANCIENT BRITISH NATIONS. 


Pr eliminaty Reflections. 


Obſerva⸗- 


N O weary traveller ever iſſued forth with more joy 


from a barren deſart into the ſkirts of a pleaſant 


and well cultivated country, than the Author of the 


Introduction quits the ſterile ſubject of Scottiſh and 
Iriſh Antiquities. But to decide finally a point ſo long 


agitated was a part of the province which he had choſen 


for himſelf, The origin of nations, like a river near 

its ſource, preſents nothing that is either beautiful or 

great, It is only when hiſtory deſcends into the cul- 

tivated periods of a well formed community, that it 
becomes an object of pleaſure, and the means of im- 

provement. We have ſtill a long journey to make; 

but the way is ſtrewed with ſome flowers. 

— Modernhiſ- To an inveſtigation of their origin, it may be proper 
blamed, to add a brief inquiry into the Religion of the Ancient 

Britiſh Nations. This ſubject has not ſuffered leſs from 

5 the 


e 
the negligence, than the former did from the vanity and 
prejudice of hiſtorians. Some complain that the an- 
cients have not thrown any conſiderable light upon the 
northern nations; others affirm that the opinions and 
actions of Barbarians are unworthy of any memory. 

The firſt obſervation is unjuſt; the latter is the reſult 
of a pride: incident to poliſned times. 


Though few of the Romans, like hi firſt Cæſar car- gene 
ried a talent fog writing i into the field, the inquiries of ſource of in- 
their hiſtorians extended to the characteriſtical manners of e 
the nations whom that illuſtrious people ſubdued. We 

find, accordingly, that there are facts preſerved ſufficient 

to prove that the beſt qualities of the modern Europeans 

are but the virtues of their anceſtors ſeparated from fe- 

rocity and barbariſm. Nor is it from the ancients only we 

are to derive our information. Thee opinions of our fore- 

fathers ought to be traced among thoſe of their poſterity, 
whom their fituation excluded from any conſiderable 
commerce with ſtrangers; ; ſuch, till of late years, were 
the inhabitants of a part of Wales, and ſuch ſtill are ſome 


Iriſh tribes, and the natives of the mountains of Scotland. 


Foſſeſſed of this channel to a knowlege of the cha- enables him 
rater of the ancient Celtz, we may, perhaps, be able 3 
to advance ſomething new upon the ſubject; and by ap- 
Plying the accounts of the ancients to the criterion of 
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the living manners and indigenous opinions of an un- 
mixed race of men, reſcue ſome facts from the ſhades of 
doubt and uncertainty. The character of a people muſt 
be gathered from an inquiry into thoſe prejudices and 
principles of the human mind which are the motives of 
their actions. To take a curſory review of the religious 
opinions of our remote anceſtors, 1 is the moſt dire& path 
to a knowlege of thoſe manners, which fo remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed them from the poliſhed nations of anti- 
quity. An ample field for diſquiſition preſents itſelf ;; 
but it is more the purpoſe of the Author to give a clear 
and conciſe idea of the ſubject, than to deviate into diſ- 
ſertations, which, without being ſatisfactory, might af 
ſume an appearance of ingenuity and learning. 


Their Joes of he Uniey of God. 


Religion is one of thoſe few things which ſeldom re- 
 ceive any improvement from time. Being an univerſal 
concern, it naturally becomes a ſubjeR of general in- 
quiry; and every time it is turned in the mind i it ſuffers 
additional corruption from thoſe vain ſuperſtitions and: 
fears, which are inherent i in human nature. The ori- 
ginal opinions of mankind concerning God were the moſt 
fimple, noble, and juſt, We find that an adequate 
notion of the Divinity was ſo far from growing with 
the progreſs of the art of Gs that the Celt, in the 


midſt 


RELIGION, 


midſt of his foreſt, owned but one Lord of the uni- 


verſe ®, when the Academic on the banks of llyſſus, 
animated into Gods his own abſtracted ideas, 


T bin information of the ancients did not extend to the Relipion of 
he Celtæ. 
Celtæ when they continued in a ſtate of nature, and . 


ſequently we can form no judgment concerning their 


aboriginal ideas on the ſubject of religion. When they 
became firſt known to the writers of Greece and Rome, 
| they were formed into communities, ſubject to ſome kind 


of government, and they had an order of men eſtabliſhed 


among them who were not only the ſuperintendants, but 


perhaps the inventors of their religious ceremonies and 


opinions. It! is, however, probable, that, like other ſa- 
vage nations , they had ſome imperfect notion of a 


Supreme Being, before the Druids formed that philoſo- 
phical ſyſtem of religion which had ſuch a wonderful 


effect on their national character and manners. 


Uu Druu, fulguris effectorum, Dominum hujus univerſi sol un 


agnoſcunt. Procop. Goth. lib. iti, Regnatur omnium Devs, cætera 


ſubjecta atque parentia. Tacit. de mor, Germ. xxxix. Non diffitentur | 


Unum Dzvum in cœlis. Helmold. lib. i. Celtæ colunt quidem Deum. 
Max. Tyr. Diſſert. xxxviii. Rn 


+ Some tribes of American Indians have an imperfect idea of God. | 


The Choctaws, in particular, acknowledge that there is a NAHvLLA 
CHITo, or great Spirit, but as he never met either them or their fathers 
in the woods, to aſſiſt them in the chace, or taught them thoſe arts which 
he communicated to the Europeans, they pay him no divine honours. 
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. The name, or rather title, by which the Divinity 
of God, is diſtinguiſhed in all the languages of the ancient, as 
well as moſt of thoſe of modern Europe, is ſufficient 
to demonſtrate that polytheiſm was not known „ 
old Celtæ. The Alx of the Greeks, their EON, and 
the oblique caſes of their ZE Tx, the Dis, Ditis pater, and 
Deus of the Romans, are manifeſtly derived from Dx, 
Di, TI or Dia, the only appellation by which God is 
known to thoſe who ſpeak the Galic of Britain and Ire- 
land “. Dx, Di or Dia literally ſignifies the PERSOx, 
by way of eminence, or rather The Hn, if we can, 


with any Propriety, uſe that expreſſion. 


. That the unity of the Supreme Being was one of the 
| nitys - 


fundamental tenets of the religion inculcated by the 
Druids + on their followers, we have reaſon to believe, 
notwithſtanding the poſitive aſſertions of many ancient 
writers to the contrary. The old Gauls were ſaid to 
worſhip three divinities under the appellations of Tzu- 
TATES, Hxsus, and Tanaxis r; but theſe three names 


* E in the Galic language e Hz, which, by prefixing the ar- 
ticle D makes De, or, as it is pronounced, Dl, or Dia, literally bY 


BrinG, or Gop, emphatically. 
+ Aerem et aquam venerantunr. . . Adorant autem tantum- 
modo et Deum nuncupant illum qui ccelum et terram fecit. 
+ Et quibus immitis placatur ſanguine diro 
| TExvTATEs, horrensque feris alteribus HEsus, 
Et Takranis Scythicæ non mitior ara Dianæ. Lucan, lib. i. 


are 
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are manifeſtly titles of one Supreme Being, and not three 

| ſeparate intelligences to whom divine honours were paid. 
TzuTaTEs, or Dt-TaT-Uas fignifies the God that is 

above: Hesvs is derived from the ſame ſimple idea with 

Dx ; from Es, or, with an emphaſis, Hes, which means 

Hex, or the Being; and TaRAN Is is the epithet of THUN= 
DERER, given by all nations to the Supreme Divinity * 


Their pretended Polyt beiße. | 


The moſt rational ſyſtems of religion have been always Religion 
found to deviate into abſurdity and ſuperſtition among 9 
the ignorant multitude, The human mind, naturally 
timid, is apt to clothe with terrors every thing which it 
does not ſufficiently comprehend. The bulk of the 
Celtz, therefore, almoſt corrupted into polytheiſm the 


philoſophical opinion of the Druids concerning God. 


* It has been the opinion of ſome learned men that TzuTarzs is a 
compoſition of Di or Dev, God, and Tap or Tar, father. But we may 
oppoſe to this etymon, that Tar for father is only uſed in a familiar 
ſenſe by very young children, when they addreſs themſelves to a parent; 
for, according to the genius of the Galic language, it can never be uſed 
by grown perſons. It is not therefore in any degree probable that a title, 
in itſelf diminutive, was applied to that Great Spirit who pervaded 
the vaſt body of the univerſe. Were a ſtranger to hear ſome very good 
Chriſtians in the mountains of Scotland addreſſing at this day, their 
prayers to the Supreme Being, he might ſuppoſe that the worſhip of 
Trurarzs, TARANIS, and HEsus were not yet aboliſhed in that country. 

O Duz Tar *vas! *STu Hrsas aird! Sleat ToxAN Nan nial fein. 0 
Cod, who ART aBove | Thou art Hz, the . Thine 1 IS the MUR- 


MURING noiſe of the Clouds, 1 77 2 
The 
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Philoſophi- The dectrine concerning the Divinity, which Pytha. 
cal opinion „ Ta | 


of ihe gorns and his diſciples firſt broached in the South of Eu- 
that ſubject, rope, was the ſame with that of the Druids, and perhaps 
| borrowed by the philoſopher * * from that order of men. 
They looked upon the Divinity as the ſoul of the world; 
a ſpirit, which diffuſing itſelf through all nature, gave, in 
a particular manner, life to men and all other animals +, 
From this ſyſtem of the univerſality of God, the Celtic 
nations naturally deduced an idea, that his preſence was 
moſt conſpicuous in thoſe parts of the univerſe which 
were endued with moſt beauty and action, The hea- 
venly bodies, on account of their ſplendor, magnitude, | 
and motion ; the elements of fire, air, and water, on ac- 
count of their rapidity and invincible force; were thought 
to poſſeſs an extraordinary proportion of chat active 2 


rit which pervaded the whole body of nature. 


* Pythagoras, It 18 ſaid, travelled into Thrace, and borrowed many of 
his philoſophical opinions from the Thracians. Vid: Joſeph. cont. App. 
lib. i. He paſſed the later years of his life in Magna Græcia; and con- 
ſequently became acquainted with the theology of the Samnites and other 
Celtic nations, who poſſeſſed the neighbourhood of Crotona, He alſo 
ſtudied philoſophy under Abaris, the Hyperborean; (vid. Suid. in 
Pythag.) and, according to the teſtimony of one of his followers, heard 
the opinions of the Gauls concerning religion, Alexander in libro de 


ſymbolis Pythagoricis, vult Pythagoram Gallos audiviſſe, Clem. Alex. 
Strom. lib. i. 


Deum eſſe animum per naturam rerum omnem intentum et comme- 
antem ex quo noſtri animi carperentur. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. i. Deus 
eſt animus per univerſam rerum naturam commeans et intentus, ex quo 
etiam animalium omnium vita capiatur. Min, Felix. xix. 


5 5 According 


2 
0 
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Keeording to | this ly ſtem of theology J it was natural Reverence 
for the Celtæ to direct their attention to thoſe objects in eee 
which the active principle which diffuſed itſelf through 
the univerſe ſeemed moſt apparently to exert itſelf, The 
heavenly bodies, and what philoſophers call the elements, 
were proper emblems of a Divinity, whoſe chief proper- 

ties were immenſity, activity, and force. It is likely, 
therefore, that the veneration which the Celtæ ſhewed, 
upon every occaſion, for the Sun, Moon, Stars, Fire, 

great collections of water, and for Foreſts and Mountains, 

proceeded originally from an opinion that theſe great ob- 
a jects were the beſt ſymbols of the Supreme * 


The belief of a Providence, whhour which no religion Belief in a 
can exiſt, muſt, in a peculiar manner, have been the e 
reſult of that which the Celtz profeſſed. God Was not 
only the ſole agent of the operations of nature, but even 
the principal part « of which nature itſelf conſiſted ; not ſo 
much the giver and preſerver « of life, as he was that life 
itſelf which animated every living thing. From this phi- 
5 lofophical. ſyſtem opinions aroſe among the bulk of the 
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” Eos (kilkeet Barbaros) Dixo (in the Celtic: language TiEx or T IN. 
ſignifies Fire) ait nymphodorus ſub dio mactare exiſtimantes ignem et 
aquam Deorum eſſe ſimulacra. Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gent. Barbari a 
omnes Deum quidem admittunt Gigna vero alii alia. Ignem Perſiæ quo- 
tidianum, voracem, infſatiabilem . . . . . . . . Mons Capadocibus et Deus 
et juramentum et ſimulacrum, . Falus Mzotis et Tanais Megs 
Max, Tyrius, Dif, xxxviii.- —— - 
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gences. 


his intentions, and it was in their pqq 
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Celtæ, which almoſt deviated into polytheiſm. As it 


was the buſineſs of God to do every thing, fo they 


thought that the chief wiſdom of man ſhould conſiſt in 
penetrating into his deſigns, and in endeavouring to avert 
ſuch of his deciſions as might be detrimental to them- 
ſelves. They, for this purpoſe, not only addreſſed their 
prayers and ſacrifices to the Divinity through thoſe ſym- 
bol Is we have already mentioned, but alſo uſed divina- 


tions to diſcover his intentions, and practiſed charms to 


turn the natural courſe of events. 


Their pretended 7 bit of 4 the Heavenly Badies. 


From their attention to the principal objects of 


nature there gradually aroſe a belief among the Celtæ 
that the heavenly bodies and elements, inſtead of being 


ſy mbols of the Supreme Divinity, were the reſidences of 


ſubaltern intelligences *, Theſe inferior ſpirits, being 


immediately ſubordinate to God, had acceſs to know 


wer to foren arn 


mankind of them by certain ſigns and toke ens. But 
that divine honours were paid to thoſe beings who re- 
fided in different natural objects was certainly the miſ- 


take of the writers of Greece and Rome. To prove 
this ſeeming paradox we need only have recourſe to the 


* Thulite complures Genios 1 Aereos, Terrefires; Marinos 


et alia minora Dæmonia, quæ in aquis fontium et fluminum verſari 
dicuntur. Procop. Goth. lib. ii. 


7 Þ Sn 255 true 


* 1:61 0-N. 215 


true Celtic names of thoſe heavenly bodies which are 
univerſally ſaid to have been objects of worſhip to the 
old northern nations. 


 Car-an, Or Grran, from which ought to be deduced Pretended 


worſhip of 
the Apollo Grannius and Gryneus of the ancients, is the ſun ex. 


amined. 


the appellative by which, in all ages, the Celtæ diſtin- 
guiſhed the 8 un. Ihe words are manifeſtly derived 
from CRi-EIN, ſignifying the trembling fire, which, 

in the Galic language, carries an idea too mean to be 
applied to a God. Bits Eaſga, but moſt. commonly 


* We may venture to am chat both virgil and his old commentator : 
Servius were miſtaken in their etymon of Grynæus. 


His tibi, Grynæi nemoris dicatur origo 
Nequis fit lucus, quo ſe plus Jacet Apollo. Virg Eclog. vi. 


A Gryna Mzſiz civitate, ubi eſt locus, arboribus multis jucundus, 
gramine floribusque variis, omni tempore, veſtitus. Servius in vi. 
Eclog. There was ſome years ſince a ſtone dug out of the ruins of the 
Roman pretenture, between the Scottiſh firths, inſcribed to Apollo Gran- 
nius. It was an eftabliſhed maxim of policy among the Romans, rather 
to adopt the Gods of the nations whom they had ſubdued, than to pro- 
pagate their own religion among the conquered. Jrynæus and Grannius 
are evidently derived from the Celtic GalAx; which is compoſed of 
Cxl, trembling; and Trix, fire. In the oblique caſes Tzin makes 
Turin, which is pronounced Ein, or Ax; the conſonants which begin 
the nominative of Celtic words being invariably quieſcent in the geni- 
tive; fo that CRI-EIx, or CRL-Ax, literally ſignifies the 7rembling fir 
in alluſion to the ſun's appearance to the eye. Oſſian countenances this 
etymon of CRiAN in his addreſs to that luminary. Sh R * dorſa 
Fairdiar, When thou TREMBLEST at the gates of the Weſt. 
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418 INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY, &c. 
GzLLaci “, are the Celtic names of the moon; Re-ur, 
or rather Rinxac, ſignifies a ſtar. Theſe appellations 
carry in their meaning a demonſtration that the hea- 
venly bodies were not worſhipped by our anceſtors, 
Gracht is literally a pale or wan complexion by an 
_ emphaſis ; and Rixnac, a point of light ; titles utterly 
inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſed divinity of the objects 


which bore chem. 


The hea- It is certain that the Celtic nations thought that the 
venly bodies J 8 
5 470 by heavenly bodies were the reſidences of intelligences ſub- 
inferior in- | 


relizences, Ordinate to God. Theſe ſpirits were diſtinguiſhed by 
Fo the name of Als 1, a word expreſſive of their feeble- 
neſs and imbecillity 3 in compariſon of Du, the Supreme 
Divinity, But we have reaſon to believe, from the fol- 


 * Gellach is derived from El, fails or pale. Rx ſignifies a ſmooth, 
and Easca a wan complexion. RE- ur, a ſtar, ſeems to be derived from 
RE-EIL, as it were another moon; and Rinxac means literally a point 
or a ſpark of light. The full moon is alſo called Luan, i. e. ful; from 
which the Luna of the Romans. Vid. lect, on the Celtic language, 


+ Als, generally uſed in the Galic language with the article D- or 
T* prefixed to it, ſignifies a ghoſt or ſpirit. Alsz is perhaps the original 
of the Aſæ of the northern nations. Duodecim ſunt Aſæ divinis acc 
endi honoribus . . . . . . Odinus ſupremus et antiquiſſimus Aſarum. 
Edda Iſland. Ds ALureTe-Aas, in the language of Scandinavia, 
ſignifies Almighty God. It is remarkable that the Highlanders, when 
they ſpeak contemptuouſly of the perſon and parts of any man, call him 
An D*Aiss, or the ghoſt ; which is an argument that their anceſtors did 
not worſhip the Arsz, or the ſpirits which reſided in the elements. 


lowing 
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lowing circumſtance, that Gztan-ais, or the Spirit of 1 
che Sun, was anciently peculiarly honoured in Caledonia. 1 
In the confines between Badenoch and Strathſpey, two 0 1 
diſtricts in the county of Inverneſs, there is a very ex- . 1 


tenſive heath which goes by the name of SL1A GRIaN- 
Alis, Or: the Plain of the Spirit of the Sun. The river i 
Spey, which is there deep and rapid, borders this heath _ 35 1 
on the South; and a chain of craggy mountains, in the 47 6 
form of a half moon, interſperſed with precipices and a i 
ſew naked trees, _ confines it on the North, It is entered | N 1 

towards the We 1 by a narrow paſs formed by the near ap- + :,— 
preach of the Spey and the mountains; and deep woods = 
anciently ſkirted it on the caſtern fide. 


This ſequeſtered heath ſwells towards . center into A lacs of- 
ſeyeral eminences, upon the moſt of which there are p. 
{till to be ſeen ſeveral circles of ſtone, reſembling, 

Mang in miniature, the famous Stone Henge on the 
plain of Saliſbury. Theſe monuments of antiquity, 
landing in a place altogether unfit for culture, have 
received no injury but from time, and are conſequently 
more entire than any other of the ſame kind in the 
Highlands and Scottiſh Iſles, The diameter of the area 
of the largeſt is not quite two hundred feet, and in the 
center of each ariſes a conical pile of looſe ſtones. 
Concerning the uſe to which theſe rude fabrics were an- 
ciently converted there remains not the veſtige of a 1 
8 F t 2 97 4 = tradition 1 
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Reverence 
for inferior 
intelli- 

gencesz 
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tradition in that country; but the name which the 
place bears, demonſtrates that they were erected i in ho- 


nour of the Sun. 


| Their Jp fries Ceremonies. 


Among an unmixed race of men, like the inhabi- 
tants of the mountains of Scotland, the ſuperſtitions 


and prejudices of their anceſtors are handed down with- 
out much alteration through 4 long ſeries of ages. A 


ſtranger, in hearing the ancient Scots talking with great 


reſpect of the Spirit of the Sun, the Spirit of the Moun- — 
tain, the Spirit of the Storm, and the Genius of the 


Sea, might be tempted to think, that, like what is re- 


ported of their Celtic anceſtors, they ſtill paid divine 

honours to the intelligences who were thought to reſide 
in the elements. If he ſaw them avoiding to bathe 
themſelves in a ſpring, and never mentioning the water 
of rivers without prefixing to it the epithet of excel- 
lent “; if, above all, they ſhould be ſeen, according to an 


annual cuſtom, not hitherto altogether diſuſed, kindling 
a fire on a rock on the firſt of May in honour of the Sun, 
and giving to that n e of Day , and 


* Fir-U1sc, or genuine water, in oppoſition to Ganding pools, 0 or 
{mall brooks, which are ſimply called Uisc. 


1 An Lo, the day; by way of eminence. — : 
| the 


ste. 


the hobr of heaven t, and avoiding to call him by his 
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proper, though derogatory name, of Galax, any man 
might conclude that they ſtill remained in the ſhades of 


 heatheniſh ignorance and ſuperſtition. 


But ſhould the ancient Scots themſelyer be aſked why 
they ſhew ſuch a ſuperſtitious regard for natural objects, 


for natural 
e ; | 


they would reply, That it is by no means proper to 
bathe themſelves i in a fountain, leſt the elegant Genius 


that reſides in it ſhould be offended and remove to 
another place ; 


account of its beauty, activity, and force. We kin- 


dle, ſay they, « the BeL-TEIN F, or the Fire of the 
Rock, on the firſt of May, to welcome the Sun after 


his travels behind the clouds and tempeſts of the dark 
months 8; and it would be highly indecent not to 


7 Solus Neav, the light of heaven. The Roman Sol 18 perhaps de- 
rived from the Celtic Solus, which ſignifies light. 


* Min. thais in Tobair, 


4 Ber-TEIN is a compoſition of Ber, a rock; and Tei, fire, The 
firſt day of May is called La Bel tein, or the day of the fire on the rock. 


5 The Armoricans and the Gael of North Britain call the winter, 
and particularly the month of November, Mis- pu, or the black month; 


becaule in that ſeaſon the ſky is generally obſcured with clouds. 


Lhuyd. 
Arche. Brit. 


honour 


and that the epithet of excellent ought 
in propriety to be prefixed to the water of rivers on 
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honour him with titles of dignity, when we meet him 
with joy on our hill 1. 


Ceremony lt is however certain that the Caledonians Lindled the 
oy Bzri-ran more for the purpoſes of divination and in- 
chantment than as a mark of their reſpect for the Sun. 
The ceremonies Aill uſed by the lower fort of people, 
for ſuch only light up the Bul-TEI& in our days, are 
evident remains of the ſuperſtitions of the Druidical 
ſyſtem of religion. It was a cuſtom, till of late years, 

among the inhabitants of whole diſtricts in the North 
of Scotland, to extinguiſh all their fires on the evening 5 
of the laſt day of April. Early en the firſt day of May 


ſome ſcle& perſons met in a private place, and, by 


turning with great rapidity an augre in a dry piece of 
wood, extracted what they called the /orced or elemen- 
zary fire *. Some active young men, one from each 
N hamlet in the diſtrict, attended at a diſtance, and, as ſoon 
as the forced fire was kindled, carried part of it with great 5 
expedition and joy to their reſpeclive villages. The 
people immediately aſſembled upon ſome rock or emi- 


nence, lighted the BrI- Trix, and ſpent the day in mirth 
and feſtivity. 


The ceremonies uſed upon this occaſion were ſounded 
upon opinions of which there is now no trace remain- 


5 Trix. Eciw, or the forced fire. The — of extrating the Te1x- 
Eoix is not yet altogether diſcontinued among the ignorant rulgar: 


ing 
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ing in tradition. It is in vain to inquire why thoſe 


ignorant perſons, who are addicted to this ſuperſtition, 
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the Beltein. 


throw into the BEL-TRIN a portion of thoſe things upon 
which they regale themſelves on the firſt of May. 
Neither i is there any reaſon aſſigned by them for decking 


branches of mountain-aſh * with wreaths of flowers 
and heath, which they carry, with ſhouts and geſtures 


of joy, in proceſſion three times round the fire. Theſe 


branches they afterwards depoſite above the doors of their 


reſpective dwellings, where they remain till. they give 
place to others. in the ſucceeding year. 


Theſe and many other extraordinary and ſuperſtitious 


ceremonies, uſed upon this occaſion, have, it is cer- 


tain, much of the appearance of religious worſhip paid 
by the ancient Caledonians to the Sun. The rude mo- 


numents which, as we have already obſerved, bear till 
the name of GalAN-Als, ſeem, at firſt Goht, to put 


the certainty of the exiſtence of polytheiſm among the 


Celtz beyond any diſpute; but we may venture to 


aſlirm, that neither of thoſe circumſtances furniſhes a_ 


concluſive argument upon that head. 


Clou-än-BRL-TEIN, 1. e. the ſplit beanch of the fire on the rock. 


Thoſe who have ingrafted Chriſtianity on many of the ſuperſtitions of 


their remoteſt anceitors have now converted the Clou-an-BEL-TziN into 


a croſs. 


Their 


On eee 
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Divina- 
tions, ſacri- 
fices, and 
inchant- 
ments. 
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Their Divinations. 


Though it was a fundamental maxim in the opinions 
of the Celtæ concerning God, that he was the ſole agent 


in all the operations of nature, they were far from ſup- 


poſing that his decrees were predetermined and unalter- 


The Sun 
not worſhip- 
ped by our 
anceſtors; 


able. Their firſt buſineſs, therefore, as has been already 
obſerved, was to penetrate into his deſigns by means of 
| divination, and afterwards to endevyour to avert from 

' themſelves ſuch of thoſe deſigns as might be detrimental, 
by the aſſiſtance of acrifice, prayers, and inchantment. 
The element of Fire, and above all, the Sun, which is 
the ſource of it, were objects in which the ſoul of the 
world ſeemed moſt manifeſtly to exert itſelf ; and conſe- 
quently they, more than any other part of nature, em- 
ployed the attention of a ſuperſtitious people: and this 


attention ſoon degenerated into thoſe ridiculous ceremo- 
nics which we have juſt deſcribed. As ſuch circular 


piles of ſtones as we have already mentioned are only to 


be met with on plains, we may conclude that they were 


only artificial eminences raiſed for the BRL TIN, in 


places where rocks, from which It originally derived its 


name, could not be found. 


Reflections. 


Me have in our hands a poſitive proof that * gun 
was not an object of worſhip among the ancient Caledo- 


9 ans. 


k K E 1 1 0 N. 


nians. A poem, the compoſition of which is placed 


beyond the introduction of Chriſtianity into the North 


Britain, has preſerved the real opinion of our Anceſtors 


concerning the Spirit of the Sun. The ſubject of the 


piece is a war between two Scandinavian chiefs, in which 
one of them, having the misfortune to fall into the hands 


of his enemy, gives occaſion to the following ſimile: 


e Seized amidſt the ſhock of armies—Clugar rage 
in all his thongs, and rolled in wrath his red eyes.— Thus 
hovering over the bleak waves of the North hen 

GRrIAN-A1s ſleeps, wrapt in his cloud, a ſudden froſt 

comes on all his wings. —He ſtruggles, he loudly 

roars. Wide over the broad regions of ſnow is heard a 


voice is large red eyes flame through ne 9 even- 
ing: The Cruglians ſhrink to their caves . 
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Had GalAx-A18 been a God in Caledonia, it is not nor objeas 


probable that a bard of that e would have treated 


Cealta meaſc comhſri nan Sloi? 
Do Spairn, CLucaik a neart nan ial. 
Thionta *huil dearg bholtach na chean. 
Marſin, air Tön frioghach, fa noir 
Nuar Shuanas GR1AN-AISE na nial fein 
Thic reoda air itta gu tean. 
Se ſpairn *Se frarta gu geur. 
Fadda hal air fhuar thir ant” 'heachda, 
Chualas gu'—A dhearg—hull mh6r; 
Laſſa roi ſmal dubrha na h'oicha. 
Phruit ſiol Chrugli do charric na nc6s, 


Ge 


of nature. 
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him with ſo little reſpect. The terrors which the poet 
has placed around him, ſerve only to heighten the ridi- 
cule of his diſtreſs. The whole, in Hort, is abſolutely 
inconſiſtent with that preſcience and power, which are 
attributes neceſſary to conſtitute a Divinity. But if the 


General re- 


Kections. 


vocatur. Sueton. Auguſt. IPs 97. 


intelligence who reſided in the Sun, and who was pecu- 
liarly honoured by an unmixed branch of the Celtæ, 


effects of a froſty evening, we may juſtly conclude, that 
the ſpirits placed in lefs dignified objects of nature, were 


Celtic nations upon the ſubject of religion, they origi- 
nally believed that the Supreme Divinity Ds, as the ſoul 


philoſophical idea degenerated, among the bulk of the 
people, into a ſuppoſition that ſome objects of nature, 
inſtcad of being animated by God himſelf, became the 
3 reſidences of {pirits, who, in ſubordination to him, di- 
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could not, in their opinion, extricate his wings from the 


aQually what they were called, Alex or feeble ſhadows*, = 


To collect into one point of view the opinion of the 


of the world, pervaded the whole body of nature, This 


* The Celtic Alsk is the fountain 3 which We ought to derive the 
Airs) dii and ZXsar of the ancient Hetrurians, as well as the ANSES e or 
ASES of the northern nations. 


A. cc dit apud Tyrrhenos. Helych. Quod ZESAR Etruſca linguaDeus 


Gothi proceres ſuos, .... Non puros homines ſed ſemideos, id 
eſt Axszs vocaverunt. 5 — Jornand. Goth. 


rected 
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re 
— 


rected the operations of their reſpective portions of matter. 
To theſe intelligences they gave the name of Alsk, or 
ſhadowy ghoſts, expreſſive of the vaſt diſproportion be- 
tween them and that Being who was the ſource from 1 
which theſe ſpirits themſelves, as well as every thing poſ- 1 "i 
ſeſſed of life and motion, derived their exiſtence. It is, 8 
upon the whole, highly probable, that the rites which 
ſome of the ancients took for ſacrifices to ſubordinate 
Divinities among the Celtæ, were no other than ceremo- 
nies uſed by thoſe Barbarians for the purpoſe of their 
_ pretended divinations and inchantments. 
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The doc- 
trine not 
coeval with 
man. 
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OF THE 


General | Reflections. 


HE Gockrine of the Immortality of the Soul i is not 
coeval with man. Whole nations have come down 


into the region of true hiſtory without having placed a 


tenet ſo eſſential to religion in their faith. The infancy of 


: ſociety i is not favourable to ſpeculative i inquiry. Mankind, 


in their rudeſt tate, ſcarce ever extend their ideas beyond 


objects of ſenſe. They perceive, when death ſuſpends 
the functions of the body, that the man ceaſes to act and 
to feel; and the ſubſequent diſſolution of his whole 


frame eſtabliſhes the ſuppoſition, that his being i is at an 
end. Nature herſelf confirms the opinion from every 


quarter by ſymptoms of decay. The oak that has fallen 


by accident or age, reſumes not its place on the moun- 


tain; and the flower that withers 1 in autumn, revives not 
with the returning year. 


Philoſophy 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUTH 
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Philoſophy only begins where the firſt ſtage of ſociety Unknown 
ends. As long as bodily labour is the only means of ac- N 
quiring the neceſſaries of life, man has neither time or "MP" 
inclination to cultivate the mind. Speculative inquiry 
is the firſt fruits of the leiſure which civil life procures 
for individuals ; but it is extremely doubtful whether the 
= Immortality of the Soul is among the firſt truths which 


a have reſcued from ignorance and barbarity. 
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FT he molt poliſhed nation of antiquity was 1 in its, Era of its 


being firſt 
reception of the doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul. brouhed 1 


The Greeks, till the days of Thales *, had formed „ 
idea at all concerning a future ſtate. It is even likely | 5 
that Thales himſelf, who was the firſt dignified with the 
title of Wiſe +, came too early into the world for the 
commencement of that opinion. Pherecydes of Scyros , 
according to the beſt authority, firſt introduced the 

doctrine about the fifty-fiſth olympiad ; : and his diſciple 
Pythagoras greatly contributed to confirm the belief of 
another FORE ” the reputation. of his 7 . It is 

however 


3 Thales r PRIMUS dixit animas eſſe immortales. Chzrilus Poeta. 


+ Primus nomine Sapientis ornatus. Suidas, 


4 Pherecydes . primus dixit animos hominum eſſe — 
Cic. Tuſc. 


I] Hanc opinionem Pythagoras ejus (eilcet e diſcipulus 
maximè confirmavit. Cic. Tuſc. Queſt, lib. i. 


Hubayepag 
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however certain, that few of the Greeks gave into the 


Merely ſpe- 


Culative 


opinion of Pythagoras and his maſter; for Pauſanias * 
inſinuates, that even in the days of Plato only ſome of the 


Grecks believed that the Soul of Man was Immortal. 


The Immortality of the Soul was, upon the whole, 
a. doctrine merely ſpeculative among the ancient Greeks, 
Their Pocts beld it forth in their compoſitions ; their 


philoſophers inculcated it upon their diſciples; it was 


a theme of diſputation i in the ſchools but the bulk of 


the people did not look upon it as a i neceſſary to 


religion : and it 1s even 4 matter of doubt whether thoſe 


| philoſophers who affirm: that virtue muſt be loved on its 


among the 
ancient 
_ Greeks, 


own account, did not, in that inſtance, forget what they 


had advanced in other places concerning the rewards | 


which await the good i in another like. 


This ſoepticiſi of the Greeks i in lo eſſential a point of 


religion may appear ſtrange, to men who have not ex- 
amined into the origin of that illuſtrious nation. The 


new people who chaſed the Pelaſgi + from Peloponneſus f 


Loba og 0 Lemos, Kot TEC regst 7 ma Nane uc e D 
Tas wuxeg r avlpunur UTT@@XE1V &0gvaroug. Diod. Sicul. lib. xviii. 


*Pauſan. Meſſeniac. xxxii. 


+ See the State of Ancient Europe at the beginning of the Intro- 
duction, : 


and 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL: 


and the Iſlands of the Archipelago, came from the coaſt 
of Phcenicia and the mouths of the Nile. They carried 
into Greece the Gods of Syria and of Egypt, but they 


could not carry along with them a doctrine which was 


not received in thoſe countries at the time of their mi- 
gration. It is a matter of great doubt with many, whe- 


ther the Jews themſelves admitted, in an early pcriod, 


the Immortality of the Soul among the articles of their 


faith, This much is certain, that their lawgiver and 


; prophets, if they ſpeak at all, ſpeak very * as 


well as  undeciſively, upon the ſubject ®, 


Opinions of the Cilte on 1 8 ziel. 
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The Grecks and Romans affeQed to degrade, with the; Philoſophy 


name of Barbarians, all the nations beyond the pale of 


their own reſpective dominions, The luxurious Perſian, 
in the midſt of the pomp and grandcur c of the Eaſt, was 
not free from the ignominy of this 1 injurious appcllation, | 


no more than the Scythian in the wild foreſts of the 
Weſt, We have however ſome reaſon to conclude, that, 


in an early æra, there was little foundation in fact for 
the diſtinction which Greece and Rome made between 


themſelves and the reſt of the world. The ſuperiority 


of the Perſians in the arts of civil life was manifeſt and 


acknowledged; and philoſophy itſelf took its riſe among 


. Biſhop of Glouceſter's Divine Legation of Moſes. 
- thoſe 
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roſe firſt 
among the 
northern 
Nations. 


1 NTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY, &. 


thoſe whom the poliſhed nations of an ad diſtin- 


guiſhed by the name of Barbarians * 


We diſcover by the Giſt lawn of hiſtory which roſe 


on the northern nations, that, though they had not 


made any conſiderable prog! els in the arts of civil life, 


they had turned their attention to Philoſophical inquiry f. 
An order of men ſeparated from the body of the people 


by the ſacredneſs of their character, had extended their 
ſpeculations to the Being and Attributes of a God. We 


have, in a preceding ſection, ſeen that the primary ideas 
of the Druids concerning the Divinity were the ſame 


with thoſe of the ancient Brahmins of the Eaſt « that 
©« God is the GREAT 1 Who animates the whole 


66 body of nature # 


power. Dow's Diſſert. on the religion of the Indians.- 


* Philoſophiam a Barbaris initium ſumſiſſe aſſerunt. Diog. Laert. 


1 Philoſophia olim floruit apud Barbaros, per gentes reſplendens, 
Poſtea autem etiam venit ad Græcos. Ei autem profuerunt . 


Gallorum Druidæ. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. i. Eam ſpem quæ eſt pot 


mortem, non ſolum perſequuntur qui Larbaram philoſophiam agnoſcunt, 


Fc. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. iv. Celtarum ii 05 i phileſophati ſunt, Clem. 


Alex. Strom, lib. i. 


+ puren Attima, or he GREAT SOUL, who is immaterial, one, in- 
viſible, eternal, and indiviſible, poſſeſſing omniſcience, reſt, will, and 
It is a funda- 
mental article in the Hindoo faith, that God is the Soul of the world 
and is conſequently diffuſed through all nature. Dow's Diſſert. &c. 


Conditor et adminiſtrator mundi deus univerſum eum pervadit. 
Strabo, lib. xv. 


9 : The 
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033 
The Druids, from the elevated inquiry into the The Druids 
exiſtence of the GRRAT Soul, deſcended into an ex- e 


amination of the nature and permanency of that active e Soul. 
principle which animates the human body. In their 


reſearches upon this ſubject they departed from the opi- ii 
nion of the ancient Brahmins, who ſuppoſed that the 4 4 
foul of man was a portion of that irreſiſtible principle "i 


which pervades and moves the immenſe body of the | 
| Univerſe *. The ideas of the Druids concerning God | | 
were certainly the ſame with thoſe of the eaſtern phi- =—_ 
loſophers but they placed in the human frame a diſ- | 


tinct intelligence capable of happineſs, and ſubject to i 
5 miſery: The ne of the Soul Was the firſt £ i 
„ This was the opinion of the emperor Julian, who probably bor- 4 [ 

'  rowed it from the Gauls, among whom he reſided for many years. — i" 
Julianus nocte dimidiata exurgens . . . . occulte Mercurio ſupplicabat, 9 
quem mundi velociorem ſenſum eſſe, motum mentium ſuſcitantem The- ll 
ologicæ prodidere doctrinæ. Amm. Marcell. lib. xvi——Quti univer- 1 
lam mundi naturam amplectitur. Dionyſ. Halic. lib. i. — Deus eſt 1 
animus per naturam rerum omnem intentus et commeans, ex quo noſtri "i 
animi carperentur. Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. i.——Deus eſt animus per i j 
univerſam rerum naturam commeans et intentus, ex quo etiam anima- 1 


lium omnium vita capiatur. Min. Felix, c. 19. —Animus per omnes 
mundi partes commeans et diffuſus, ex quo omnia quæ naſcuntur ani- 
malia vitam capiunt. Salv. de Provid. lib. i. Definiverunt quod 
eſſet Deus, animus per univerſas mundi partes, omnemque naturam com- 


means atque diffuſus, ex quo omnia quæ naſcuntur vitam capiunt. 
| lee. lſti. lib. i. 


Hh —— 
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principle of their faith T, and the great hinge upon 


which the religion of the ancient Britiſh, as well as of 
the other branchel of the Celtic ſtock, originally turned, 

Upon this doctrine, which was with eagerneſs inculcated 
by the Druids, was founded thoſe characteriſtical man- 


ners which diſtinguiſhed the northern Celtæ from the 
poliſhed nations of antiquity. 


"Their opt. 
nions con- 
Cerning a 

Juture Kate, 


In the infancy of philoſophy it is difficult fax the 


human mind to form any diſtinct idea of the exiſtence 
of an immaterial Being. We are not, therefore, to 
wondcr that the northern nations carried the buſineſs 
and paſtimes, though not the miſeries, of this life into 


their future ſtate, Without being acquainted with the 


PALINGENESIA of Pythagoras © and his mee they | 


"+ Unum ex lis quæ præcipiunt · in volgus-effluit VII eternas eſſe 
animas, vitamque alteram ad manes. Pomp. Mela, lib. iii.—Fj,oyv 


vf T&%p euro; 0 Tubayopeu Noyes, ors Tas ννε Twv avbpirwy ba- 


| veToU; eiu ovens, Diod. Sic. lib. v.——Immortales autem dicunt 


hi (Druidæ) animos eſſe. Strabo, lib. iv. Inter hos Druidæ inge- 
niis celfiores . . . . . deſpectantes humana, oronuntarugt animas 1mmor- 
tales. Amm. Marcell. lib. xv..-—Unum illud infitum erat priſcis illis 
quos Caicos appellat (ille enim de Celtis fuere) Ennius, eſſe in morte 175 
ſum neque exceſſu vitæ ſic deleri hominem. Cicer, Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. i, 

Imprimis hoc volunt perſuadere, non interire animas. Cæſar, I. vi. c. 14. 


* Pythagoras non le rei ſed rah yen iar eſſe dicit, hoc elt 
redire, ſed poſt tempus. Serv. ad ZEneid. iii. Sententia de xau⁰- 
Ffvenio antiqua eſt, Primus dogma propoluit Pythagoras. Aut. Vet, 


_ clothed 
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clothed departed ſpirits with bodies not ſubject to decay; 
and they were ſingular in the opinion, that the ſoul left 
all n ee behind it when it took its flight from 
this world. | | 


y ry © X n 
r Nee — K 5 
> ee ee eng — m — — 


But though the foto ſtate of the ancient Britons which was ll 
was diſtinguiſhed by a total abſence of miſery, its plea- 2 5 
ſures were of different degrees, The hero and ieee | 

who died in war enjoyed a more elevated felicity; A 
"whe peaceable and unwarlike were not, as among the 
Scandinavians, precipitated into a ſtate of abſolute 

miſery. Such was the i ignorance of the Celtæ of what 
we call Hell, that they had no name for any ſuch place 
in their language. This circumſtance diveſted Death of 
all his terrors; and to it we ought to aſcribe the | un- 


Erne ee of the Celtic nations +. 
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The pleaſing proſpect which a future fit pa * of 
to our anceſtors, rendered, by its contraſt, the preſent : 
lite very miſerable in their eyes. They wept over the 
birth of their children * as entering into a ſcene of miſ- 
fortunes, 


1 1415 
11 
i! 1H 


4 Hag 206% Tileuevor Tov TOU Bicy eur uv Diod. Sic. lib. v. 
Oc rb KolaPpori]o d e e dls Appian. de antiquis Ger- 
manis. | 


1 L apud quoſdam puerperia, natique deflentur. Pomp. 
Mela, I. ii. —Natales hominum flebiliter, exequias cum hilaritate cele- 
brant. Val. Max. lib. ü. Apud plurimos luctuoſa ſunt puerperia, 
H h 2 | denique 
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_ fortunes, and they accompanied their dead with joy to 


The Para- | 
diſe of the 
Celtz 


the grave, as having changed a ſtate of unhappineſs for 

one of perfect felicity. Peculiarly fortunate in their 
error, if the opinion deſerves ſo harſh a name, they con- 
verted into means of joy what other ſyſtems of religion 5 
have rendered gloomy and melancholy. Death, with 
them, was the dark point which ſeparated a life ſhort 
and miſerable, from a long and happy immortality in 


another world - 


The Parad, ie of the ancient Brit W Mationt. 


The ancient inhabitants of Britain, to enjoy the fel | 


city of a future ſtate, aſcended not into heaven with the 


denique recentem natum fletu accipit. beten let ſunt funera, 


adeo ut exemptos gaudio proſequantur. Solin. xv. 


Tor pev , n regio. 6 os Tgorinolſes FraPigotlan, d pay Oh, 


Ertl Te si, avail oou Kane avoryeopuever Tr avlpunriia xrdliſc bt 
Tov 0" amoywouevev, rio eg TERAL 100uEVO, YN KANUT[ET 1, EMINEYOUTES 
d KOKAV i ches, 81 e raden eu. Herodot. lib. v. 


I Vobis auQoribus, umbre, 

Non tacitas Erebi ſedes, Ditisque profundi 

Pallida regna petunt; regit idem ſpiritus arts 

Orbe alio: longæ (canitis fi cognita) vitæ 
Mors media eſt. Certe populi, quos deſpicit Arctos; 
Felices errore ſuo, quos ille timorum, 

Maximus haud urget leti metus. Inde ruendi 

In ferrum mens prona viris animæque capaces 
—— Lucan. lib. i. 


Chriſtians, 


* 1 —— — 
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Chriſtians, nor dived under the ocean with the poets of 
Greece and Rome. Their FLaTu- INNIS, or NokLE 
ISLAND “, lay, ſurrounded with tempeſt, in the Weſtern 
Ocean +, Their brethren on the continent, in an early 
period, placed the ſeats of the Bleſſed in Britain ; but 
the Britons themſelves, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſhew, 
removed their Fortunate Iſland very far to the weſt of 
their own country. 
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| The ancients are extremely imperſect i in their accounts aigcrene 
of the pleaſures which the Celtz enjoyed in their future why re 5 
tate ; neither does the Iſlandic Edda, now in the hands 
of the learned ſupply that defect. The nations to the 
North and Eaſt of the Baltic were a very different race 
of men from the more ancient inhabitants of the reſt of 
Europe. It was after the tyranny and civilization of the 
Romans had broken the ſpirit, and deſtroyed the virtues 
of the Celtæ, that the Sarmatic Tartars of the Eaſt and. 
North advanced into the South, and eſtabliſhed their 
opinions in the regions which they ſubdued. It is therc- 
fore in vain to trace the ſpeculative ideas of the ancient 


Britons, concerning their NoBLE ISLAND, in the legends : 
of Odin's Hall.. 
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Plath inis, or noble-Iand, is the only name in the Gatlic language 
for the Heaven of the Chriſtians. The appellation ſpeaks for itſelf. 
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a Beatorom inſulæ dicuntur eſſe in occidentali oceano, Euſtath. ad 
Dion, Perieg. | 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY, &c. 


On this ſubject we muſt derive our intelligence from 


a domeſtic ſource. The Scottiſh bards, with their com- 
poſitions in verſe, conveyed to poſterity ſome poetical 
romances in proſe. One of thoſe tales, which tradition 
has brought down to our times, relates to the Paradiſe of 


the Celtic nations. The following extract will contribute 


to illuſtrate the detached informations which the writers 
of Greece and Rome have tranſmitted from antiquity, 
CT the F ortunate Iſlands, 


In former days,” fas the bard, « there lived in 


1 5 SAR a magician of high renown T. The blaſt of 


wind waited for his commands at the gate ; he rode the 


| tempeſt, and the troubled wave offered itſelf as a pillow 
for his repoſe. His eye followed the ſun by day; his 
thoughts travelled from ſtar to ſtar in the ſeaſon of 
night 1. He thirſted aſter things unſeen. He ſighed 


Kerr ſigniſies in red 3 oe in the ocean. 


+ A magician is called Dx vip in the Gatlic language. This word is 


the original of the Druidæ of the ancients. It ſeems to be a primitive, 


though ſome have traced i its etymon in Dru, or rather Daru, an Oak. 


4 S TE TWEC e H Geo reg 7 riudlcevoi, ouc Apouidas 


ovoruetouri, Diod. Sic. lib. v.——Multa preterea de ſideribus, atque 
eorum motu, de mundi ac terrarum magnitudine, de rerum natura, de 


Deorum immortalium vi atque poteſtate diſputant, Ceſar, l. vi. Inter 
hos Druidæ ingeniis celfiores, . . .... . queſtionibus occultarum rerum 


altarumque erecti, et deſpectantes humana. Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xv. 


Hi terre mundique magnitudinem et formam, motus cæli ac ſide- 
rum ac quid Dit velint, ſcire profitentur. Pomp. Mela, lib, iii. 


over 
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over the narrow circle which ſurrounded his days, He 


often fat in file -nce beneath the ſound of his groves; and 
ke blamed the careleſs billows that rolled between him 


and the , gr cen Ijle of the Weſt “*. 


« One day, as the magician of Seren ſat thoughtful 
5 vpon a rock, a ſtorm aroſe on the ſea : A cloud, under 
_ whoſe ſqually ſkirts the foaming waters complained; ruſhed 
| ſuddenly into the bay; and from its dark womb at once 
iſſued forth a boat with its white fails bent to the wind, 
and hung round with a hundred moving oars: But it 
was deſtitute of mariners; itſelf ſeeming to live and 
move. An unuſual terror ſeized the aged magician: He 
heard a voice though he ſaw no human form. * Ariſe, 


cc behold the boat of the heroes—ariſe, and ſee the 


e green Iſle of thoſe Who have paſſed away +. 


c He ſelt a ſtrange force on his limbs: he ſaw no 
perſon ; but he moved to the boat. The wind imme 
diately changed. In the boſom of the cloud he failed 
away. Seven days gleamed faintly round him; ſeven 

nights added their gloom to his darkneſs. His ears were 
ſtunned with ſhrill voices. The dull murmur of winds 


paſſed him on either fide. He flept not; but his eyes 


were not heavy: he ate not, but he was not hungry. On 


* Celebratæ illæ beatorum inſulæ dicuntur eſſe in occidental oceano. 
Euſtath. ad Dion, Perieg. 


+ Vid, Plutarch. de Orac. Detect, 
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240 INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY, &c. 
the eighth day the waves ſwelled into mountains ; the 
boat was rocked violently from fide to fide. The dark- 
neſs thickened around him, when a thouſand voices at 
once cried aloud, *The Iſle, the Iſle.“ The billows 


opened wide before him; the calm land of the departed 
ruſhed 1 in light on his eyes“. 


« Tt was not a light that dazzled, but a pure, diſtin- 
guiſhing, and placid light, which called forth every ob- 
ject to view in their moſt perfect form. The Iſle ſpread 
large before him like a pleaſing dream of the ſoul; where 
diſtance fades not on the ſight; where nearneſs fatigues 
not the eye. It had its gentle- ſloping hills of green; 
nor did they wholly want their clouds: But the clouds 
were bright and tranſparent ; ; and each involved in its 
| boſom the ſource of a ſtream; a beauteous ſtream, which, 
wandering down the ſteep, was like the faint notes of 
the half-touched harp to the diſtant ear. The valleys 
were open, and free to the ocean; trees loaded with 
leaves, which ſcarcely waved to the light breeze, were 
ſcattered on the green declivities and riling grounds, 


ho There is a great ſimilarity between this paſſage and the romantic 
deſcription given by Procopius of thoſe whoſe office it was to tranſport 
departed fouls to the Celtic Paradiſe, —Narrant indignæ, ſe id habere munus, 
ut in orbem, ſua quisque vice, deducunt animas. Hi, primis tenebris 
dant ſe ſomno, rei præſidem expectantes. Intempeſta nocte pulſari fores, 
ſeque ad opus, obſcura voce, acciri audiunt. Ad littus extemplo vadunt, 
ignari qua vi impellantur ſed tamen coacti. Paratas ibi Scaphas wy 
hominibus penitus vacuas, & c. Procop. Goth, lib, iv. 


ba ee The 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


The rude winds walked not on the mountain; no ſtorm 
took its courſe through the ſky. All was calm and 
bright; the pure ſun of autumn ſhone from his blue 
ſky on the fields. He haſtened not to the Weſt for 


repoſe ; nor was he ſeen to riſe from the Eaſt. He fits 


in his mid-day i and looks obliquely on the 


Noble Iſle, 


«Jn ads valley i 18 its ſlow-moving Aon. = The pure 


waters ſwell over the banks, yet abſtain from the fields. 


The ſhowers diſturb them not ; nor are they leſſened 
by the heat of the ſun. On ahi rifing hill are the halls 
of the departed—the roſe dwellings of the he- 


roes of old. F 


Thus far i is the Tale worthy of 3 Incohe- Genera 


no reſpect, from the amuſements of the moſt uncul- 


tivated inhabitants of * mountainous country. The 


bodies with which the bard elothes his departed heroes 


have more grace, and are more active, than thoſe they 


left behind them in this world; and he deſcribes with 


peculiar elegance the beauty of the women. After a very 


tranſient viſion of the NozLe IsLs, the magician of 
Skerr returned home in the ſame miraculous manner in 
which he had been carried acroſs the ocean. But 


though in his own mind he comprehended his abſence 
ns I in 


re marks. 


rent fables ſucceed the deſcription; and the employ- 
ments of the Bleſſed in their Fortunate Iſland differ, in 
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in ſixteen days, he found every thing changed at his 
return. No trace of his habitation remained; he knew 
not the face of any man, He was even forced, fays the 
Tale, to make enquiry concerning himſelf; and tra- 
dition had ſcarcely carried down his name to the gene- 
ration who then poſſeſſed the Iſland of SKERR, TW 
complete centuries had paſſed away ſince his departure; 
ſo imperceptible was the flight of time in the felicity of 


the Celtic Paradiſe. 
The fouls of The departed, according to the Tale, retained in the 
the. departed 
vilted az midſt of their happineſs a warm affection for their. 


_ country and living friends, They ſometimes viſited 
„ firſt; and by the latter, as the bard expreſſes it, 
they were tranſiently ſeen in the hour of peril, and 
eſpecially on the near approach of death. It was then 

that at midnight the death devoted, to uſe the words 
of the Tale, were ſuddenly awakened by a ſtrange 
knocking at their gates ; it was then that they heard 

the undiſtinẽt voice of their E friends calling 
them away to the Noble Ile *.—* A ſudden } joy; con- 

tinues the Author of the Tale, ce ruſhed in upon their 

minds; and that pleaſing melancholy, which looks for- 

ward to happineſs in a diſtant land.” It is worthy of 

being remarked, that, though thoſe who died a natural 

death were not excluded trom the 1 the 


* Inempeſta nokte pulfari fores, ſeque, obſcura voce, acciri i audiunt. 
Procop. Goth, lib. iv. 
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more pleaſant diviſions of the FrArh-IuNIS, or NozLs 
18 LE were aſſigned to men who fell in war. 


be N deſcriptions which the Druids and Cauſe of the 
Bards gave of FLaTH-INNiS, or the NosLs IsLE, ren- nr ade 
dered the Celtic nations careleſs about a tranſitory life + 
which muſt terminate in happineſs . They threw 
away with indifference the burden when it called them, 
and became i in ſome meaſure independent of fortune in 
her worſt extreme. They met death in the field with 
clevation and joy of mind + ; they ſought after him 
with eagerneſs when oppreſſed with diſcaſe, or worn 
out with age f. To the ſame cauſe, and not to a want 
of docility of diſpoſition and temper, we ought to 
aſcribe their ſmall progreſs in the arts of civil life, before 
the Phenicians and Greeks, with their commerce, and 
the Romans, with their arms, introduced a taſte for 


luxury 1 into the regions of the Welt and North. 


* Germani mortem contemnunt quia credunt ſe revicturos. Appian. 
Celt. Germani contemptu mortis cæteris validiores. Hegeſipp. 
lib. ii. ——Getz cum ſe non mori, ſed alid migrare exiſtiment, multo 
paratiores ad ſubeunda pericula. Julian. Cæſar de Trajano. 


+ Cimbri in acie exultabant, tanquam glorioſe et feliciter vita excel- 
luri, Valer. Max. lib. ii. 
| Nec ſenibus nec ægrotis fas erat vitam producere. Procop. lib. iii. 


Prodiga gens anime 
Impatiens ævi ſpernit noviſſe ſenectam, 


Et fati modus in dextra eſt. Silius Italic, lib. i. 
Conſummatamque V 
Non ferro finire pudet. Sidon. Apoll. v. 43. 
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CHARACTER, 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS 


OF THE 


ANCIENT, BRITISH NATIONS, 


; Their Claratter. 


HE principles of reaſon are 10 unchangeable W 
themſelves, that were men to form their actions 


upon them there would be little diverſity | in the charac- 


ter of nations. : The ſpeculative opinions of the Brah- 
min on the banks of the Ganges differed not materially 

from thoſe of the Druid on the Rhine ; but there was 
no ſimilarity between the i ignorant Indian and the illite- 
rate German, The bulk of mankind deliver them- 
ſelves over to the direction of their paſſions ; climate, 
conſtitution of body, mode of education, manner of 
life, and a thouſand circumſtances of leſs importance 
than theſe, give riſe to thoſe peculiarities which diſtin- 
guiſh individuals from one another, and diverſify the 


characters of nations. Without this variety, hiſtory 


would languiſh in the ſameneſs of events; for the 


motives which produce human actions furniſh more 


amuſement in narration than the actions themſelves, 
2 5 The 
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The Ancient Britiſh Nations, like their Celtic bre- The Ag 
thren on the continent, were fierce, paſſionate, and dich = 
nate and 


impetuous; ſudden in reſolution, ſanguine in expec- 
tation, impatient under diſappointment. This warmth. 
and vehemence of temper proceeded, according to the 
ancients, from the full habit of their bodies, and the 
abundance of their blood *; and theſe circumſtances 
naturally led to a careleſs boldneſs, which threw diſgrace 
on their conduct, when it diſplayed their courage 
War, which was their chief buſineſs, was their ons warlike, 
amuſement. They were in love + with laughter, and; :--. 
as Cæſar obſerves, born as it were in the midſt of battle 
and depredation þ {.- Public tranquillity by no means 
ſuited their diſpoſition ; they ſeemed to be of the ſame 
opinion with the king of Thrace, who ſaid, that he 
appeared to himſelf no better than his groom when he 
was not engaged in war. 


impetuous,. 


With al this violence and fierceneſs of diſpoſition, 
they were in private life plain and upright in their 
dealings, and far removed from the deceit and dupli- 
city of modern times „ hey were always open, 


plain, 3 
hearted, 
upri gut; : 


- . populi largo Goguing redundantur. Veget. i 1.— 
Sub ſeptentrionibus nutriuntur gentes largo ſanguine. Vitruv. vi. 


T "Eos d paXipwrarl0t TE Xy Dur Herodian. lib. ili. 
＋ In bello latrociniisque nati. Cæſar, lib. vi. 


F Tolg d hee &TNOUG ElvAt,. 2 ro nexwgiopevoug 7178 Twy voy 
pu ay Xw0ics 2 Topics, Diod . Sic. lib. v. 
* ſincere, 


fickle, 


precipitate, 
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ſincere, and undiſguiſed; ſimple, good-natured, and 
void of malignity * ; and though cruel, and ſometimes 


barbarous, to their enemies, they were kind and com- 


paſſionate to the ſupplicant : and unfortunate T. Fickle- 
neſs and levity were the natural conſequences of their 
warmth of diſpoſition, Men of vivacity, and ſubject 
to paſſion, are, for the moſt part, inconſtant, change- 


able, raſh, curious, credulous, and proud. All the 


branches of the Celtic nation determined ſuddenly upon 
affairs of the greateſt moment, and placed the foun- 


dation of reſolutions of the laſt importance upon uncer- 
tain rumours, and vague reports . Their violence in 


ruſhing into new projects could be only equalled by 
their want of perſeverance in any plan. The tide ſel- 


Curious, 


dom ran long in one direction; it was always with 
them a precipitate ebb, or a tempeſtuous flow. 


The curioſity which ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed the 


ancient Gauls has come down with their poſterity to 
the preſent times. The Highlanders of North Britain 


_ ſo fond of news, that even the pooreſt labourers, 


* Galli homines aperti, minimeque inſidioſi, qui per virtutem, non 


per dolum dimicare conſueverunt. Cæſar de Bello Afric. Ta os 


ud GENA WG de &TAON x ou ran iubes Strabo, lib. iii. 
7 Hoſpitibus boni mitesque ſupplicibus. Pomp. Mela, lib. ili. 


+ Rumoribus atque auditionibus permoti, de ſummis ſæpe ohms con- 


Alia ineunt. n lib. iv. 


upon 
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upon ſeeing at a great diſtance a traveller on the road, 
often quit their work, run to meet him, and, with 

oreat earneſtneſs, intreat him to tell them ſomething 
concerning the ſtate of public affairs. If he is com- 
municative they accompany him perhaps for many 

miles, and they ſeem to think themſelves well recom- 
penſed for the time they have loſt by the intelligence 


which they have received ag” 


Our anceſtors were hoſpitable beyond example. To hoſpitabley 
receive the ſtranger with cheerfulneſs, to lodge him in 
their beſt apartments, to treat him with their greateſt 
delicacies, was a law which cuſtom had rendered i invio- 
lable and univerſal +. It was not till after he ſignified 
his deſire of purſuing his journey that they inquired 
about his country and his name ; and they excuſed 
this piece of curioſity in themſelves by ſaying, that they 
were anxious to know ſome few particulars concerning 


a perſon WhO had ſo much honoured their habitation 
with his beer When they faw a traveller upon the 


* Eft autem hoc Gallice conſuctudiais, ut et viatores, etiam invitos, bs 
conſiſtere cogant, et quod quiſque eorum de quaqua re audierit aut cg: 
noverit, quærant. Cæſar, lib. iv. 


1 Mortalium omnium erga a hoſpites humani mi. Procop. de Adif. 
lib, iii. | 


+ K ND. N 2 robe See IL rg EVWY10C 9 METH. 70 derne 
eg. Tives kl, 2 Tivo! . Diod. Sic. v. 7 
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road they ran to meet him, and, with an earneſftneſs 


that bordered on compulſion, invited him to their 
houſes ; and there was often a kind of jealouſy and con- 


tention between neighbours about the honour of being 


the firſt who ſhould entertain the ſtranger. The deci- 
ſion in theſe diſputes was left to the traveller ; and the 


proud, and 


Hhaughty. 


diſappointed perſon uſed to fay, that God was favour- 
able to him who had the good fortune to be preferred *, 


At night they never ſhut their gates , © leſt the tra- 
veller, ſay they, ſhould come and be diſappointed, when 


we are aſleep, and not ready to invite or receive him . 


T he haughtineſs, {elf conceit, and national aide 


| which the ancients found among the Celtæ 5 was not 
peculiar to that race of men. The vulgar of every coun- 
try have a high opinion of their own nation. National 


pride i is, at the worſt, an uſeful weakneſs; for men who 


think meanly of themſelves are ſeldom capable of great 


— Toi 1. es L Tous eee x; ToXemioug hs Za wo}, = 
moos PN rote Zevolg ETHIKEL; Sad o. Tobe vp in lea 


| Cevoug c ce c TRY & uro¹ Toio N Ta KATHNUC EG Ky T0; 


, eee, reg! CEvics, og og Gy 0¹ Zevou TUvanonoubiouCi, | 
TOUTOUG ETCUVOUTS th brach ura. Diod. Sic. lib. vy. 


+ Celtæ januas xdium nunquam claudunt. Agath. lib. i. 


4 Hoſpites violare, fas non putant, qui quaqua de cauſa ad eos vene- 
runt, ab injuria prohibent, ſanctosque habent; us omnium domus Patent, 
victusque communicatur. Cæſar, lib. vi. 


Celtæ magna de ſcipſis ſentiunt. Arrian. Exped. Alex. 
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actions. — Theſe are the moſt ſtriking outlines of the cha- 

racter of the ancient inhabitants of Britain. To any man 

acquainted with the nature and genius of the unmixed 
part of the poſterity of the Celtæ, in the northern divi- li 
ſion of the Iſland, the authorities at the bottom of the 35 
page are fuperluous, He will be convinced of the juſt- | 
neſs of the deſcription, by the obſervations he himſelf 1 
has made; and he will be, at the ſame time, ſurpriſed ll 
to ſee the accurate exactneſs, with which the writers of 
Y Rome have drawn the FO of our anceſtors, is il 
Their Annſements and Diverfun ons. | 
The Britiſh branch of the Celtæ, like the great lock Amoſe- 4 
ments of the Wl 
from which they ſprung, were, almoſt in every thing, on ancient Brix 9 


the extreme, They placed their chief happineſs in the 
molt perfect inactivity, or in the moſt violent exertions of = 

the body. Wedded to the ſtrange opinion, that all ns 4 
labour, whether of body or mind, was mean and diſ- 
graceful, they dedicated the whole time that remained 
to them from war and the chace, to fleep, and a very 
- few domeſtic diverſions: * 
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To feaſt wither, and to WM themſelves, held the firſt conſid in 
Calts 
place in their amuſements. Every light occurrence was 
ſeized upon with eagerneſs, as an excuſe for conviviality and 
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important was ever done. The feaſt was, as it were, 
the ſeal which gave validity to public conventions, the 
ſanction which rendered inviolable private friendſhips. 


the great men in the community often pitched tents and 
built huts on the public road, for the pleaſure of enter- 
taining indiſcriminately all thoſe who paſſed that way F. 
Theſe entertainments have been known to laſt a whole 
year; and the hoſpitable chief, not content with giving 
a a general invitation to all the members of the ſtate, placed 
parties of men on the by-roads of the country, to bring 


| Fee by a kind of compulſion, to his table. 


And public 
: there was little variety in the cookery. Fiſh of various 
kinds, the fleſh of tame animals, wild fowl, and veniſon, - 
were ſerved up, as at preſent, in the three modes of 


boiled, broiled, and roaſted +. They abſtained from 
tame fowl: Geeſe, dure and hens they only reared 


marriages were celebrated with uncommon ſeſtivity, and 
funerals ſolemnized with laviſh hoſpitality. The love 


"Tay bo el KEi]ou, yipouras rug Kay ans £x0u0a, &c, Diod. Sic. 


zb. x. 
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public entertainment, Without the banquet nothing 


The name day of every perſon in a family was kept, 


of a reputation for hoſpitality was carried ſo far, that 


The diſhes at thoſe feaſts were not numerous, and 


4 Athenæus, lib. iv. 


1 H roc Pi ö ee FOR nels J NA EV Jar. xα OTFTH. er 
edel nan, 1 oGeAiouwy, Poſidonius apud Athenæum. IAI & au- 


for 
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for pleaſure d. The utenſils uſed upon theſe occaſions 
were few in number and ſimple in their faſhion. Spits 
and large earthen pots were the whole furniture of the 
kitchen; j wooden, and ſometimes earthen and pewter 
- platters *, * that of the table. The gueſts, as to this day 
in France, brought along with them their own knives and 
ſorks, which hung from the girdle in the ſame ſheath : Ip 
with the dagger, which i is called the Bo by the ancient 


Scots. 


The ſide-tables of the old Mit were not decorated entertain« 

with all the ſplendour of modern times. On them . 
were only to be ſeen drinking cups of various ſizes, and 

in number equal to thoſe who ſat at table. One of the 

cups was generally of filver, the reſt of wood, horn ||, 

_ earth, and ſometimes of ſhell. The better ſort fat at a 
table in the center of the great hall. Their dependents, 

| completely armed, as if on guard, formed a wider circle, 


$ Cerſar, lib, v. 


* To d Torov 66 Nνονονννreg & ev apples TepoPipour y, zomdo EN pen 
; Chae, | 1 refafaentcic, 7 paper. Kai yap robg TVAKGS, £0 wy Ta Theſe 
TpoTiVei]ou, roioò r ou E£x0Uou" 08 de XAAKOUG, 01 oe KAvec FUD * . 
c. Poſidon. apud Athen. 


F: Max p Taperipuoliow, 0 olg K0AE0S er ide hien raf lui car 
idem apud eundem. e 


Cornibus barbari ſeptentrionales potant. Plin. lib. xi. Cornua ab 
labris argento circumeludunt. Cæſar, lib. vi. 
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and regaled themſelves, at the ſame time g, on long 
benches very little raiſed from the ground. They were 
_ waited upon at table by girls and boys not arrived at the 
years of puberty d. When they had done eating, the 
moſt honourable man at the feaſt called for a cup of ale, 
the common drink of the Celtz, or of wine, after com- 
merce had introduced it among them. He drank, as 
we do at preſent, to the next on his right hand ; and 


the ſame cup being filled to the brim to each perſon, 


went round the whole circle, The women were * not 


only admitted but highly honoured at their entertain-. 


ments; they retired, as with us, before the men pro- 


| cceded to downright ebriety. 


Of knging, 


The bards held a conſpicuous place at public enter- 


tainments; and a great part of the amuſement of our 


anceſtors was derived from their ſongs, They repeated | 
their compoſitions i in every branch of poetry; the heroic, 
the elegiac, the ludicrous, the ſevere, The words were 


ſet to muſic ; the bard recited nothing where the voice 


was not ſuſtained by ſome inſtrument, The harp was 


+ Kal of lier: rodg bupeods deren! £% TWV Cr Taper do o 1 


epo pofer * Tv ayupy nano , Kabarep o LOT guvev- 


vxovrai. Poſid. ubi ſupra. 


$ Aizzovodvras v vero Twy ver raid uu, UK xiiſar Iαi aggivuy 
70 1 Oelen. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


* Dudtz in eos conyentus uxores. Athen. lib. x. 
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appropriated to the ſerious ; a flute or Pipe accompanied | 
the comic and lively. 


T hat ſpecies of dancing hich the Greeks Aiſtinguiſhed dancing, 
by the name of Pyrrhic, was an univerſal amuſement 
among the Celtic nations. A number of young men in 
complete armour ruſhed in ſuddenly before the gueſts, at 
a certain period of the warlike muſic, danced with great 
agility, and kept time by ſtriking their ſwords againſt 
their ſhields T. When the ſpectators were, for a ſhort 
time, amuſed with this ſhow, the muſic ſuddenly changed, 
the armed dancers diſappeared with a ſhout of war, and 
a band of young women entered, tripping hand in hand 
to a merry air ||, They too, at a certain period of the 
muſic, vaniſhed at once ; the young men entered again 
as if engaged i in action, 1 to the ſound of the accom- 
panying inſtrument exhibited all the incidents of a real 
battle“. 


[Neither were the gueſts at Celtic entertainments gra- duelling, 
abe with fictitious battles only; ; the young warriors | 
frequently challenged one another to ſingle combat to 
ſhew their bravery. The gladiatorial ſpectacles at Rome 
proceeded from this characteriſtical cuſtom of the Barba- 


+ Xenophon. Exped. Cyr. lib. vi. 
[1 Mulieres etiam ſaltant, una alteram manu tenentes. Strabo, lib. me 


% Xenophon. Exped. Cyr. lib. vi. : 
TN. 3 Tlans 
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rians of the North of Europe; who, contrary to the 


opinions of all other nations, placed death itſelf in the 


number of their amuſements *. This peculiarity they 


carried to ſuch an extravagant pitch, that a ſtranger, if 


renowned for his valour, thought himſelf diſhonoured 
ſhould his hoſt neglect to give him an opportunity of 
breaking a ſpear with ſome brave man N his 


friends. g 


The eagerneſs for games of chance, which Tacitus 
found among the Germans, was not entirely confined 


to the continent. The ancient Bards have tranſmitted 
to us, in their ſongs, many proofs that dice were not 
unknown among the Caledonians. T he Bards, how- 
ever, do not inform us that the northern Britons carried 
their paſſion for gaming ſo far as to place their liberty, 
which was more valuable than life itſelf in the eyes of 
the Celle, W Angle throw of the dye 8 


8 Mortem pro joco habent. Athen. lib. iv. 


WT: Extremo ac noviſſimo jactu, de libertate et de corpore contendunt; 


1 acit. Germ. lib, xxiv. 


Tbeir 
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Their M * and Poetry. 


| Vice is not natural to man; he derives it from thoſe Ge General 
fictitious wants which grow with the progreſs of ſociety. e 
b Before property becomes the means of procuring ſenſual 
pleaſure, civil reſtraints are ſuperfluous, and morality 
itſelf an unneceſſary ſtudy. The contempt which the 
. Celtic nations ſhewed for death, is a proof that they 
were not anxious about the poſſeſſion of. the conve- 
niencies of life; and that circumſtance ſhut up the 
great channel of corruption which pollutes the human 
mind in an advanced ſtage of civility. We may here 
without impropriety obſerve, that the vices of Barba- 
rians proceed from prejudice, and their virtues from 


nature. 


The Druids, with their ſpeculative opinions on reli- ,, 
oral ity 
gion, inculcated upon their followers ſome general ws, male 
ie Druids, 
maxims of morality. The reſult of their Inquiries in 
other branches of philoſophy, their diſcoveries in the 
nature and properties of matter, they confined to them- 
ſelves, to aſtoniſh into a veneration for their order a 
race of men whom they wiſhed to govern through the 
channel of prejudice and ignorance. Darkneſs was 
favourable to the continuance of their power ; and they 


encouraged into a ſettled contempt that diſlike to 
ſcience 
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and Bards, 
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ſcience and the arts of civil life which the northern 
nations derived from their natural averſion to mental, 
as wel as to bodily Abort. 


The moral character of our ahceficrs owed more 


to the compoſitions of the Bard * than to the precepts 
of the Druid, That clevation of ſoul which the firſt 
inſpired was more favourable to virtue than the cold 
dictates of the latter; for the mind which entertains a 
conſcious and digniſied pride ſeldom harbours vice. 
T he influence which the Bards derived from the i in- 
ſtruction and amuſement with which their poems fur- 


niſhed their countrymen, raiſed them to equal honours 


with the Druids themſelves. The reſpect for their 
order was ſo great and univerſal, that armies engaged 
in action have been known to deſiſt from battle when 
the Bards threw themſelves between the lines +. T hey 
were held i in as much veneration by the enemies of their 


nation as by their countrymen and friends ; 3 0 for, = 


* Viauere ſtudia laudabilium dockrinarum inchoata per Bardos, 


Amm. Marcell lib. xv. 


+ Ou wovey 2 e Tok eee Xprlaig, BAAN 5 XaTE TOuG moNe- 


phoug T OUT 01G Ren ti bor, Ky 7079 bebe. ro lg, ou Av 6; 


Sido, . x; 0 TOAE01 ro 0 EV Talg DA ur 
GANTNOKG TY Pale Y Tos Eipeow Srari]epins rl Nas 
poCeCrnwevou, ti T0 weoov de-  mpoe\bovres Tavoury du, ao vif 


ru Sngia nalen ces. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 
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an ancient Bard expreſſes himſelf, © the world is the 


cc Lad and mankind the relations of every genuine 


60 Poet.” 


The compoſitions of the Bards, according to the 
: ancients, comprehended the religion, the laws, and 


hiſtory of the Celtic nations. To commit thoſe poems 


to memory, to repeat them on ſolemn occaſions, was 
the great amuſement and ſtudy of their vacant hours, 
It is highly probable, though the obſervation is not 
made by the writers of Greece and Rome, that the 


order of the Bards were divided into three different 


: claſſes. The Britiſh and Iriſh Scots had their Fer- 
Laol, or Hymniſts 3 who reduced the tenets of reli- 


gion into verſe; their SENACHIES, who comprehended 


the fabulous hiſtory of their anceſtors * in a kind of 
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wio were ö 
divided into 
three clalies, 


unpoetical ſtanza ; and their F:x-Dax, who ſung the 


praiſes of men who had made a great figure i in war T. 


Each of theſe claſſes kept its own province entire. 
5 interfered not in the leaſt wih! one another; the 


0 Bagh 5 I uvrral 0 oral. Str abo, lb. iv. 


* Celebrabant carminibus antiquis, quod unum apud illos memoriæ | 
et annalium genus eſt, Tacit. Germ. lib. ll. : 


+ Bardi quidem fortia virorum facta, heroicis compoſita verlibus, 
cum dulcibus lyræ modulis cantitarunt. Amm. Marcell. lib. v. 


Vos quoque, qui fortes animos belloque peremptos 
Laudibus in longum vates dimittitis ævum, 5 
Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina Bardi. Luc . 1. 


EE: Fur- 
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Fzx-Laoi deſcended not into the region of the Sexa- 
car, nor did the 8E NACH riſe to the ſublimity of the 

Frk-DAN, who derived from his poetical genius his 
only title to the name of Bard, The hymns of the 
Fer-Laor were loſt by the introduction of a new reli- 
gion; and the works of the SENAch expired in their 
natural dulneſs. A few of the compolitions of the 
Fer-pan have triumphed over the ravages of time; 

and prove that the Bards inculcated the pureſt morals b 
on their countrymen, and comprehended in their ſongs 1 
all thoſe virtues which render a man truly great, and 
| deſervedly renowned. | 


ChariQterof The ancient Britiſh nations heard their poems with 


the ancient 


Bricons ſuch rapture and enthuſiaſm, that they formed their 
the poems of character and manners upon the model of the virtues 
e which the Bards recommended in their ſongs. In an 
age unacquainted with ſcience men became diſintereſted, 

| generous, and noble, as individuals; as a nation they 
were inconſiderable and obſcure in the abſence of thoſe 
civil improvements which alone can render a commu- 

nity reſpectable and great. A publication which the 

Author of the Introduction has already given to the 

world eſtabliſhes the juſtneſs of the above obſervation. 
It at the ſame time ſhews, that the perſonal virtues of 
individuals avail little to perpetuate the fame of an un- 
cultivated nation; and it alſo proves, that no dignity of 


character, 
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character, no greatneſs of ſoul, can reſcue the prince 
from the oblivion which muſt involve his unpoliſhed and 
illiterate people. Fingal paſſed away unnoticed in Cale- 
donia, at the time that Heliogabalus — the page 
of the hiſtorian at Rome. 
c SubjeRt o of 


To recommend valour in war by the example 0 
their pores. 


ancient times *, to encourage the generous feelings of the 
mind with panegyric, to animate the living to noble 
deeds by celebrating the great actions of the dead f, 
were not the only ſubjects which employed the genius 
of the Celtic Bards, T hey travelled to the various 
regions of poetry, to the ſentimental, the ludicrous, 
the ſevere. Of the two latter nothing of any antiquity 
remains. The ludicrous is local and temporary; and 
fatire ceaſes to pleaſe when the follies it reprehends are 
loſt in length of time. The ſentimental is peculiar to 
no age; it ſuits the inherent feelings of the human 
mind; and when clothed with glowing imagery, and 
e in ſmooth verſification, it pleaſes the fancy, 
and adheres to the memory. It is to an union of all 
theſe circumſtances we owe the preſervation of the 
greateſt part of the poems of Oſſian, which contribute 


Bardi i fortia virorum illuſtrium facta, Heraicls compoſita 
Fer ING, cantitäarunt. Amm. Marcell. lib. xv. 


+ Celtz hymnorum ſuorum argumentum faciunt, viros s qui in preeliis 
b Fortiter pugnantes occubuerunt. lian. Var. Halt. lib. xi. 
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to finiſh the picture of our anceſtors, of which the 


outlines have been drawn Tf: the writers of Greece and 


Rome, 


The poets, in ſhort, were the great, the favourite 


inſtructors of the ancient Briton, He attended to the 


precept of the Druid with awe ; he heard the ſentiment 


of the Bard with rapture. Reſerved, ſevere, and im- 
perious, the firſt, when he enlightened, endeavoured to 


enſlave the mind; the latter elevated the ſoul with 


5 pleaſure, when he improved it with inſtruction. 


Perſons ok 
- the Celtek 


Their Beate and IV omen. 


7 be inhabitants of modern Europe differ not more 


in their manners, than in the ſize of their perſons, 


from thoſe nations who poſſeſſed of old the regions of 


the North and Weſt. The Sarmatic Tartars, who 


moved into the provinces of the Roman empire upon 
its decline, were low of ſtature, a ſquat and ſwarthy 


race of men. The Celtic nations, under whatever cli- 
mate they were placed, were tall, robuſt *, and luſty I; 


* Sunt Celtz proceræ ſtature, Arrian. Exped. Alexandr. 
Proceræ ſtabant Celtorum ſigna cohortes. Silius Ital. — 0 os KY wa 


' Tos ue 0upugow ei zeig. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


+ Mollia et fluida corpora Gallorum. Tit, Liv. lib, xxxiv. | 


— 
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1 ruddy complexion *, with yellow hair +, ad 

large blue eyes f. The Spaniard $, expoſed to the burn- 

ing ſuns of Gallicia, was as fair and florid as the Ger- 

man of the northern Europe. 


T be ancients, e ed at the enormous ſize of ar fe 
the Celtæ, endeavoured to account for that phænome- 5 
non in a phyſical way. Cæſar, in ſpeaking of the 
Germans, attributes their great ſtature to the groſs food 
with which they were nouriſhed, to the continual 
exerciſe which was the natural attendant on the two 
| accupations of hunting and depredatory war. The 
illuſtrious writer aſcribes it in part to the uninterrupted = 
freedom of action they enjoyed. in their youth; to the 
want of all application to ſtudy ; and to the conſequent 
abſence of correction when boys [|. Te 0 all theſe cauſes 
„ 5 combined 


* Tale 2 Tags} xabugyo ny Nebxol. Diod, Sic. lib. . uſa et 
candida corpora. Tit. Liv. lib. xxxviii. 5 


+ Tais 9. 0hν pd e Casbel. Diod. Sic. lib. v.,—Flavis.promiſlis- 
crinibus. Plin. 11, Inde truces flavo comitantur vertice Galli. Claudian, - 
in Rufin, lib. 11. 


Arcto & de gente comam tibi Leſbia, miſi 2 
Ut ſeires quanta fit tua flava magis. Martial. Epig. v. 


J Germani truces et cærulei oculi. Tacit. Germ. tis. W. — Nie 
vehementer cæſiis oculis. Herodot. lib. iv. e 


7 Fulgore nivali corporis Hiſpanus. Wen Ital, lb. Avi. 


C Non, multum frumento, ſed maximam partem lacte atque pecore 


vivunt, multumque ſunt in venationibus, "= res et cibi genere, et 
quotidiana 
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combined the Celtæ, according to Cæſar, owed that 
immenſe height of body which roſe o remarkably over 
| * ſtandard of other nations. 


"Cauſeof T heſe ciremmſlancen may have contributed to the great 
5 fine of the Celtic nations, but they were far from being 
de only cauſe. The Tartars, who migrated in the 
fourth and fifth ages into the provinces of the weſtern 
empire, differed not materially in their manner of life 

from the Celtæ, yet they fell much ſhort of them i in ſta- 

ture. Among mankind, as in other animals, there ſeem 

to be a variety of ſpecies; - ſome are by nature mere pig- 
mies, others of gigantic proportions, No climate, no 
change of food can raiſe the Laplander to the height of {| 
the German: and ſubject the latter for ages to the i- 
tenſe cold and ſcarcity of food in the arctic circle, and 


he will not dwindle into the mean ſtature of the preſent 
inhabitant of Lapland, 


"Tho Ws. Of all the branches of the Celtæ, the ancient Britons, 


che Celta. the Germans not even excepted, were the greateſt 1 in the 


height of their bodics *. They generally exceeded 


quotidiana exercitatione et libertate vitæ (quia a pueris, nullo officio aut 
diſciplina aſſuefacti, nihil omnino contra voluntatem faciant,) et vires 
alit, et immani corporum magnitudine homines efficit, Cæſar, lib. iv. 


* Ot G d yd geg cbfeneẽg egos r KeATwy £04, Proceriſſimi Celtarum 
ſunt Britanni. Strabo, lib. iv. Caledoniam habitantium magni artus 
Germanicum originem aſſe verant. Tacit. Agric, lib. ii. Eypeoy o8 rob fe- 


ve ν 
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| by half a foot the talleſt Romans in the days of 
Str abo; and they roſe beyond the ſtandard of the Gauls, 5 
whoſe perſons, according to an exaggerating writer, 1 
were of more than human ſize T. The women did not Theic wo- 
yield to the men in ſtature, and they almoſt equalled 
them | in ſtength of body and in vigour of mind 1. T hey 
were fair, blooming, and ſtately; juſt and full in the 
proportions of their limbs; active, high- ſpirited, and 
bold. Their long yellow * flowed careleſsly down 
their ſhoulders, and their large blue eyes animated their 
looks into a kind of ferocity leſs apt to kindle love than 
to command reſpect and awe. 


In modern Europe a GRiticun reſpect i is paid to wo- their cha- 
men, in the ancient they poſſeſſed real conſequence and * 
power. They were not then chained to the diſtaff, or 

confined to the trivial cares of domeſtic life. They 
entered into the actire ſcenes of public affairs, and, with 
a maſculine ſpirit, ſhared the dangers and fatigues of the 
field with their huſbands and friends. T hey unmanned 
not their countrymen in the hour of peril with vain ter- 


Melous uri xa, hd yp LO 2 &y Pun, TW ud erer 200495 ö bree 
Nerras 2 iu SL th . Strabo, lib. iv. 


T7 Gallis inſubribus corpora plus quam humana erant. 3 lorus, lib. I. 


1 Al d. yuvaiues Twy Ke Gu 1ov0y rg eyelet Taper Mia 0 101g 
aud eli, & N 0e rag 2 Ec MOI. Mulieres Celtarum non 
proceritate tantum viros æquiparant, ſed animi quoque viribus illos 


æmulantur. Diod. Sic. lib, v. N 
Men rors 
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the acquieſcing diſpoſition of other women, they ſcorned 
to ſurvive the defeat of their friends; they ſnatched the : 


| reſcued themſelves from flavery by a voluntary death . 
Inſtead of ſoothing | the untractable minds of their Ins. 
bands into conceſſions that might procure ſafety, they 


encouraged them to loſe their lives rather than their 
liberty and independence. 


Their amaz- 
ing influ- 
0 Snce. | 


| feeminis reſtitutas, conſtantia præcum et objectu pectorum, et monſtrata 


of perſonal courage. Routed armies have been known 
to return to the charge at their intreaty, battles have 
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rors and complaints; ; they animated them to action with 
exhortation, and confirmed their valour with examples 


been gained by their timely interpoſition +. Strangers to 


triumphs | of victory from the hand of the enemy, and 


The picture we have 1 will not probably pleaſe 


the refined ideas of the preſent times. But the high i, 
ſpirit of the Celtic women gave them more influence 
over our anceſtors than our modern beauties derive from 
all their elegant timidity and delicacy of manners. The 
moſt unpoliſhed Germans, according to Tacitus, thought 


* Mulieres in prœlium pioßeikentet ie paſſis bas implora- 
bant, nec ſe in ſervitutem Romanis traderent. Cæſar, lib. i. 


1 Memoria proditum eſt, quaſdam a acies inclinatas jam et labantes, 2 


cominus captivitate, Tacit. Germ. lib, viii, 


+ Conjuges Cimbrorum ea re non impetrati a Mario, laqueis, noe 
proxima, ſpiritum eripuerunt. Valer. Max. lib. vi. Mutuis concidere 
Cimbrorum conjuges) vulneribus. Florus, lib. iii. — 


that 
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chat ſomething divine dwelt in female minds: Women 
were admitted to their public deliberations, and they 
did not deſpiſe their opinions or negle& to follow their 


advice“. To ſuch a pitch had Pine branches of the 


well as in the male line ; and they convened with no 


Celtæ carried their veneration for the fair ſex, that, even. 
in their life-time, a kind of divine honours was paid to 
ſome diſtinguiſhed women +. The ancient Britons were 
peculiarly fond of the government of women. Succeſſion, 
where it was eſtabliſhed at all, went in the female as 


kf ardour round the ſtandard of a princeſs, than they 


followed with eagerneſs their petty kings and chiefs to 
: the field b. 


Some 118 8 writers have aſcribed the enormous ze and _— 
corpulence of the Barbarians of ancient Europe to their agef ne 
uſe of beer, the univerſal beverage of all the branches of . 

the Celtic nations. Had the obſervation been juſt, the 


preſent Engliſh ſhould exceed their fathers in Rature : 


* Incſſe quinetiam ſanctum aliquid, et c putant: nec aut 
conſilia earum aſpernantur aut reſponſa negligunt. Tacit. Germ. lib, viii, 


+ Vidimus ſub Divo Veſpaſiano Velledam, diu apud plerosque numinis 
loco habitam. Sed et olim Auriniam, et complures alias venerati ſunt, 
non adulatione, nec tanquam facerent Deas. Tacit. Germ. lib. viii. 


| Solitum quidem Britannis foeminarum ductu bellare teſtabatut. 
Tacit. Ann. lib. xiv. Neque enim ſexum in imperiis diſcernunt. Tacit. | 
Vit. Agric. lib. Xvi. . . = 4 

5 Dio. Caſſ. lib. lit 1 | 
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but this is ſo far from being the caſe, that they fall ſhort 


of the modern Germans, and are ſcarce ſuperior, 1 in that 


-TE ſpect, to the French, who, from poſſeſſing the grape, 


have for ages diſcontinued the drinking of beer. To 


ſtrengthen the argument, it may be here obſerved, that 
the inhabitants of London, who uſe beer the moſt, are 4 
of a ſmaller ſize than thoſe who live leſs luxuriouſly in | 


other parts of the kingdom, Io folve the ane we 


muſt have recourſe to a remark already made; that the 


Effects of 
climate on 
the ſize of 


the men, 


Sat! natæ, who, upon the decline of the Romans, ad- 


vanced into the regions « of the Weſt, were a very different 
race of men from the Celtæ, and that they ſent down 


their low lize, with their blood, to the preſent inhabi- 


tants of Europe, who are, in a great meaſure, their poſte- \ 
rity . 


The great ſtature of the ancient Britons may, in ſome 


degree, be aſcribed to the humidity of the climate under 
which they lived. The fame temperature of air which 
favours the extraordinary growth of vegetables, may 


* The general uſe of ſpirits, which has much prevailed of late in Eu- 
rope, may have contributed to leſſen the ſize of the preſent race. Diſtilled 
liquors certainly check the growth of the human body; neither is wine 


itſelf favourable. This much is certain, that the inhabitants of the 


mountains of Scotland have fallen ſhort of the ſtature and robuſt habit 
of body of their anceſtors, within the laſt century, during which they 
have been acquainted with the ſtill. Ale was their common and fa- 
vourite beverage from all antiquity, n 


Ceo contribute 
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contribute to increaſe the fize of the human body, where 
it is not checked by that mode of life and hard labour 
which civil improvements have introduced into modern 
Europe. The inhabitants of cloudy regions and ſwampy 
countries, even at this day, exceed in ſtature thoſe who 
live under a ſerene ſky and on a dry and light foil. 
The Germans who poſſeſs the fens between the Scheld 
and the Elbe riſe beyond the ſtandard of the inhabitants 
of the Upper Germany, and the Engliſh of the moraſſes 
of Lincoln exceed in 1 fize the inhabitants of the downs 


| of Hampſhire. 


But whatever effect the humidity of the air ha on the, 8 
ſtature of the northern C eltæ, it certainly contributed OT — 
to that whiteneſ⸗ of ſkin by which they were ſo remark- 
ably diſtinguiſhed. The beauty of their women *, thoſe 
ruddy and florid complexions which glow in the deſcrip- 
tions of the ancients +, may, in ſome meaſure, be al- 
cribed to that moiſt atmoſphere which ſtill clothes our 
fields with a kind of perpetual green, But the ſuperior 
charms of the Celtic women, as they were general among 

all the nations of ancient Europe deſcended from the ſame 
ſtock, muſt, like the ſtature of the men, have proceeded 


from their being a different race from the Sarmatæ, Who 


v Tuches xuον cdeddet Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


4 KEAT0 x ᷓ EXETL YUVGIKOGS. Celta pulcherrimas habent 


uxores. Athen. lib. xili. FM 
M m 2 earried 
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Odlerva- 
tions. 
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carried: their homely looks with their ſmall fize into the 
regions of the Weſt. 


T he uncorrupted chaſtity, the abſolute abſtinence: 


from early venery, which a virtuous kind of prejudice 
eſtabliſhed into an inviolable law among the Celtic na- 


tions, muſt have conduced to the immenſe ſize of their 
bodies. To have any commerce with women before the 


age of twenty was one of the moſt diſgraceſul and un 
pardonable of all crimes * Virgins were never given 
away in matrimony till Ut twentieth. year ; and thus 


the young couple, coming together in full maturity and 


vigour, tranſmitted their own n ſtrength and ſize to their 
5 children +. 


Their Manner of Life: 
s 


Our anceſtors had the misfortune, if there i is any miſ- 


fortune in the want of importance with poſterity, to be 


ſeen diſtinctly by foreigners before either time or accident 


had poliſhed them out of their natural rudeneſs and bar- 


* Intra annum vigeſimum 13 notitiam habuiſſe, in turpiſſimis 
habent rebus. Hoc ali ſtaturam, all hoc vires, ner vosque confirmare 


putant. Cæſar, lib. vi. 


Sera juvenum Venus, eõque inexhauſta pubertas. Nec virgines feſ- 


 tioantur; eademque juventa, ſimilis proceritas, pares, Hane miſcentur: 
ac robora parentum liberi referunt. Tacit. Germ. 


barity. 
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barity. Nations who have the advantage of being the 
recorders of their own actions cover the beginnings of 

their hiſtory with ſplendid fictions, or place them in the 
ſhade to heighten the features of their more authentic 

fame. The light which the Romans threw upon the 
northern nations, in their uncultivated ſtate, by reſcuing 
their manners from oblivion, has taken away from their 
renown. Men accuſtomed to the luxuries of advanced 
ſociety look with a kind of contempt on the inconve- 
niencies of rude life. This conſideration has induced the 
Author of the Introduction to confine, within narrow” 

| bounds, his obſervations on the manners of the ancient- 
Britiſh nations ; for where the road lies through a barren - 


country 1 the; journey ought to be ſhort. 


When the Scythian Nomades firſt became known to Agricul- 
the Greeks they neither ſowed nor reaped * ; they derived . 
their ſubſiſtence from the fruits which the earth naturally 
produced, from the chace, and the milk and fleſh of 
their flocks and herds 4. The Gauls were the firſt branch . 
ol the Celtæ who applied themſelves to agriculture ; and 
that earlieſt and rudeſt of all arts had ſcarce: paſſed the 


Rhine, when Cæſar diſplayed in Germany the Roman 


Herodot. lib. vi. Nomades non ſunt aratores. Arrian, Indic. 
1 Herodot. lib, iv, 46. : 
Eagle. 
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Eagle“. The Britons were probably before the Ger- 
mans, in point of time, in the cultivation of their lands. 
Their vicinity to Gaul enabled them to import its arts; 
and their ſoil and climate was more favourable to agricul- 
ture than the cold regions beyond the Rhine; yet, in the 
days of Strabo, many of the inhabitants of friggin were 
ſtrangers to the uſe of the plough +. In the infancy of 
agriculture, oats and barley were the only grains known 
in the north of Europe #. The firſt they parched before 
the fire & and ground in hand-mills, as ſome of the 
Scots and Iriſh did till of late years; ; and of the latter 
they made their favourite beverage, beer. 


8 The art of extracting an inebriating liquor from corn | 5 
iquo 
was known among all the branches of the Celtæ, before 


the 


\ , 


* Germani zoriculture non ſtudent majorque pars victus eorum, in 
lacte et caſeo et carne conſiſtit Cæſar, lib. iv. 


+ Quidam Britannorum orion colendi et aliarum partium agriculturz 
prorſus i ignart ſunt. Strabo, lib. iv. 


2 Avenam Germanic populi ſerunt. Plin. lib. xviii.— AR rde TE 
| xpibas 2 e biourw Tivoury, Dion. Caſſ. lib. xlix. © 


$ Non ad panem conficiendum ſed ad torrendum. Herodot. lib. iv. 


| Ligures utuntur potu hordeaceo ; xpbi/vou roparog, Strabo, lib. iv. 
—— Eſt et Occidentis populis ſua ebrietas, fruge madida. Plin. lib. xiv. 
he ancient Celtic nations were acquainted with the method of bak- 

ing bread with yeaſt. Galliæ et 1 frumento in potum reſoluto, 


quibus 
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the Greeks and Romans extended their information to 
the regions of the Weſt. As the method of brewing 
this intoxicating liquid was not the peculiar invention 
of any particular country, it went under various names. 
The German apellation is ſtill retained in the Engliſh 
word Beer; and the LE AN, or LzuaNn of the Scots and 
Iriſh is ſtill famous in the rhimes of their ancient bards. 
Beer however was not the ſole beverage of the ancient 
Britons ; - their Zythus, or water diluted with honey , 
was in much requeſt; - and they ſeem, with other north- 
ern nations, to have known a method of extracting a 
kind of cyder from wild apples *. When the Romans 
extended their arms to this fide of the Alps, the uſe of 
wine was introduced among the Celtic nations. The 
Germans, rude as they were in the days of T acitus, were 
well acquainted with the juice of the grape; and we 
may conclude, from a parity of reaſon, that the Britons 
were not ſtrangers to wine at the firſt ſettlement of the 
; Romans | in their country. 


The Wed furniture of the Weiten was neither Houſehold 
| ſplendid nor convenient. T he beſt accommodated lay Furmiture. 


quibus diximus generibus, fur it ita concretà, pro fermento utuntur, qua 
de cauſa levior illis quam ceteris panis eſt, Plin. lib. xvili. 


| Oheſ a os TOpuaTl een 7506 xripas TO MEA, Teun\nbe. 
Diod. Sic. lib. v. 
Hic longas noctes ducunt et pocula læti — 
Fermento et acidis imitantur vitea ſorbis. Virg. 
: | — on 
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Clothing 
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on flock beds or on the ſkins of wild beaſts ſpread on ſtra w 


ruſhes, or heath; and their chairs and tables were faſhioned 
with the ax. The ancient Germans were not peculiar 
in having a ſeparate table, when they ate in Private, for 
each perſon 1 in the family +: at their puBlic entertain- 


ments, they uſed but one table for each rank of the people 


invited, The old bards have tranſmitted the memory of 
this, as a Britiſh cuſtom, to modern times. The veſſels 


uſed by our anceſtors were carved out of wood or made 


of earth |, Their drinking-cups were, as has been al- 
ready obſerved, originally either of ſhell or of horns, 


though ſome more magnificent than others were Poſſeſſed 
of goblets of filver | 


The Ce! tæ were better . than ſome learned 


men have ſuppoſed, from the teſtimony of the ancients. 
Their peculiar cuſtom of throwing away their looſe gar- 
ments in action gave riſe to the opinion, that ſome of 
them went always naked. When the nations of antiquity | 
firſt appeared in hiſtory they were but very ſlightly co- 
vered: the greateſt part of the body was left me; and 


+ Apud Germanos ſeparatz gnguli ſedes et ſua cuique menſa. Tacit. 


. Germ. lib. xx11, 


+ Ex eadem N (Ackili) ſunt patinæ. Nonnullis patinarum loco, 


.caniſtra lignea vitilibus contexta. Athenæus, lib. iv. 


$ Vinum poculis corneis ac ligneis. Diod. Sic. 
Eſt videre apud Germanos argentea vafa. Tacit. Germ. lib. v. 
1 the 
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the Perſians were the firſt who adopted the womaniſh | l 

long ſtole of the Eaſt, In the various regions of Europe, MM 
they uſed for clothing the materials i in which the county —_— 
moſt excelled ; but the faſhion of their garments Was Ml 
univerſally the ſame, "> 


In the northern regions, where game abounded, their of the va- 


rious | | 
upper coverings were made of the ſkins of beaſts * : In branches of | 


Germany they uſed linen, eſpecially the women, who ſhe: 1 
times wore printed garments , and often long robes of 
white. The Gauls, like the modern French, delighted in 
gawdineſs and ſhew t. T heir wool was coarſe $ ; ; but they 
: rendered their garments leſs homely with gold and filver | 
lace l. In Spain, as at preſent, the wool was extremely 

fine *; the clothing of the Spaniards, therefore, was of 

* Ft pecudum fulvis velantur corpora ſetis. Virg. de Hyperboreis 
Georg. iii. Germani gerunt ferarum pelles. Tacit. Germ. lib. xvii. 


+4 F ſepius lineis amictibus velantur, eosque purpura variant. 
Tacit, Germ, lib. xvii. Fœminæ fatidicæ Cimbrorum, albo veſtitu, 
carbaſinis ſupparis. Strabo, lb. Yit 


FT EN. 92 pra. raran nai, rde, e gare vp im au- 


Jod dum bieAakvois, 2 aaf ipicu, dg eue Gun rrocaxefeleuon. 
Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


8 Lana eorum aſpera. Strabo, lib. v. 


| Tag eobyras Cartas, 9 xoοοονα 5, Strabo, lib. iv. 

*#* Nvy de E H ỹ/ Tay KopaZuy' (Populus Hiſpaniæ) g UrepCony 
rig Eg ro anno. Strabo further obſerves, that ſuch was the reputation 
of Spaniſh wool, that a talent was frequently the price of a ram when ſold 
to other nations. Strabo, lib. iii. 


1 {lighter 
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55 lighter texture, and more elegant than that of the 
Gauls. The inhabitants of Britain uſed woollen cloth- 
ing; neither were they ſtrangers to the manufacturing 


Their make 
and faſhion. 


of linen, 


The party-coloured garments + which the natives 
of the mountains of Scotland have brought down 


to the preſent times, were the univerſal taſte among all 
the branches of the Celtic nation. The Sagum of the 
old Gauls and Spaniards was no other than the Scottiſh 


PlAlD of various colours; the Braccæ, from which 


a part of Gaul took its name, were the Highland 


Trouſe, and the ſame with that worn by the Germans; 


which being ſtrait and cloſe to the ſkin, exhibited the 


ſhape of the limbs + 4. The ancient Britons, like the 
Germans, wore a cloſe jacket of party- coloured cloth, 
which generally reached no further than the waiſtband 


of the Trouſe. This jacket had a half ſleeve, which 
came down to the elbow *. The vulgar wore a kind of 
half-boot and ſhoe i in one, made of raw hides, and laced 


+ Verſicolori veſte. Livius, lib, vi. 


+: Locupletiſſimi Germanorum veſte diſtinguuntur ric ſingulos 
artus exprimente. Tacit. Germ. xvii. 


Veſtis alta, ſtricta, verſicolor, vix appropinquans poplitibus (this 
ſeems to be the jacket and felibeg in one, worn by the Scots of the 


mountains) manicæ ſola brachiorum principia velantes, Sidon. Apol. 
lib. iv. 


falt 
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faſt before with ſmall thongs * : the ſhoes of the bet- 


ter fort of people were of tanned leather $. 


The dreſs of the women was ſtill more ſimple than nr of the 
that of the men, It conſiſted of a jacket without any n | 
ſleeves, and a petticoat which reached down a little 11 j 


below the knee. Their boſoms were expoſed to view, 1 
and their arms were bare +. Upon public occaſions ' I 
they uſed likewiſe a party-coloured Sagum or PLaip of þ | | 
finer texture than that worn by the men; and women | it 
of condition and rank hung a chain of al by way | 1 
of ornament, about the neck fr. In ſummer their 1 
jackets and petticoats were of linen ſtained with purple: [ | | 
In winter they were of wool, ſtriped with different ü 1 
colours. Printed linens ſeem to be of Celtic i invention. ''M 
* Pedes perone ſetolo, tales aduſque, vinciebantur. Sidon. Apol. it Ut | 
b. iy. 5 i 
$ The Liceh Carti of the northern Scots. | , 0 

+ Nec alius foeminis quam v viris habitus, niſi quod fœminæ ſepiusliniis | 1 
amictibus velantur, eosque purpura variant, partemque veſtitùs ſuperi- | Ul 


— a a 
— 


oris, in manicas non extendunt nudæ brachia et lacertos ſed et proxima 
pars pectoris. Tacit. Germ. lib. xvii. . 


+ Hy de 70 cf terien .. % re ac WML IV ve i 

gar herd rn ob odTay prxps Tv yAou|av xabeiro, wy Senor pEyav Xpurouy 1 bl 

popes xo TE THLTOIUNO EVEREKOAT 0 Ky yAoubde E c raxeſan 0 
e Dion. Caſſ. lib. Ixii. 
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The Spaniſh ladies, in the days of Strabo, wore 1 — 
robes ſtained with the figures of various flowers $.' 


Dees = Though the Celtic nations had a particular averſion 
. to the changing of the faſhion of their clothes, they 
became early luxurious and expenſive in the article of 
dreſs. The apparel of the Gauls and Spaniards eſpe. 
cially was extremely magnificent. When they wore 
linen it was ſtamped or painted * with a variety of. 
figures in different colours; and their woollen clothes 
were variegated, e to Strabo, with gold + 
The Germans themſelves as early as the beginning of the 
third century ſtreaked their garments with ſilver; and 
we may conclude that the ancient Britons were not 
behind the Germans in their love of finery and {how . 
Their net · The Celtæ were not only neat ty” their Apel they 
cane, were alſo cleanly in their perſons. The character of 
- dirtineſs, which we annex to the Barbarians of ancient 
Europe, came from the Eaſt with thoſe wild nations 
who overturned the empire of the Weſt, The Sarmatæ, 
8 Hiſpanorum mulieres floridis veſtibus (a £09401) utuntur. 
Strabo, lib. iii. 


5 * Hiſpani linteis prætextis purpura runicis, candori miro fulgentibus 
conſtiterant. Livius, lib. xxii. 


| I Ka rag To gras Bam rag Popode, 9 x. Strabo, lib. iv. 
— Auro virgatæ veſtes. Sil. Ital. lib. iv. 
+ Germani Chlamydes argents variegatas g geſtant. Herod. lib, iii. 


Who 
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who were the anceſtors of the greater part of the 
preſent inhabitants of Europe, were dirty to a proverb $. 
The Celtic nations. were peculiarly fond of cleanlineſs: 
They bathed regularly every day || in the months of 
winter, as well as in the heat of ſummer ; ; and they 
carried their love of neatneſs ſo far, that, according WG 
Ammianus Marcellinus, in all the provinces of ancient 
Gaul, not one man or woman, even the pooreſt, was to 
be ſeen with patched or mended clothes“. The ſame 
writer gives a ſtriking contraſt to the Celtic neatneſs in 
the naſtineſs of the Sarmatæ +, whoſe dirty and ragged 
poſterity croud, at this day, the ſtreets of the moſt opu- 

lent cities in Europe. The cleanlineſs of modern nations 
proceeds from luxury, and is not general; it was the. 
reſult of nature among the Celtæ, and was univerſal. 
Beggary and rags are of the improvements of advanced 
ſociety. 


$ Sordes Sarmatarum. Tacit, Germ. xlvi. 


| Statim è ſomno lavantur. Tacit. Gora xii, —Germani locis 
figidifimis lavantur in fluminibus, e lib. ; 


* Terſi pari diligentia cuncti et mundi, nec in tractibus illis poterit 
aliquis videri, vel fœmina, licet perquam pauper, ut alibi fruſtis ſqualere 
pannorum. Ammian. Marcell. XV. 


Nec alia Hunnis domeſtica veſtis, alia forenſis, ſed ſemel obſoleti 

coloris. tunica collo inſerta, non ante deponitur, aut mutatur, quam 
diuturnà carie in pannos defluxerit, defruſtata. Amm. Marcell. lib; 
AxxI. 


Their 
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Form of 
their houſes, 
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Their Houſes, Navigation, | and Commerce. 


Cæſar obſerves, that in Britain, which at bis arrival 
ſwarmed with an infinite number of inhabitants, the 


| houſes differed little in the architecture from thoſe of 
the Gauls * The walls were conſtructed of boards or 
of hurdles + ; the latter of which were plaſtered over 
with different ſorts of clay of various colours, red, blue, 
yellow, and white, which made a ſplendid appearance 
where diſtance prevented the meanneſs of the materials | 
from offending the eye 3. They were of a circular | 
form, the roof roſe in a kind of cone to a great height, 
and was covered with flraw g. In the center of theſe 
halls, which were of great ſize, there was ſupported 


on four pillars of wood a kind of wattled funnel, 


which, being plaſtered with clay, ſerved the purpoſe of a 
chimney, and carried the ſmoke through the conical 
point of the roof. This tube, which was very wide be- 


Os ſerved in part to light the hall, The ſleeping 


9 Hominum in Britannia eſt infinita multitudo; creberrimaque di- 


ficia, fere Gallicis conſimilia. Cæſar, lib. v. 


+ Tovg OY 01K0UG £% ie 4 ve e ſut yo Yonondelr, 


oper r mig. Strabo, lib. iv. 


T Quaidan loca diligentius illinunt, terra ita pura et fplendente, ut 
PENIS ac liniamenta colorum imitetur. Tacit, Germ. 


$ Caſe, more Gallico Stramentis erant tectæ. Cæſar, lib. v. 


9 apartments, 
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apartments, which were divided from the great hall by 
partitions of planks, or of hurdles plaſtered with mortar, 
were lighted with {mall windows. 5 


Stone buildings were very rare, and though brick and Stone and 


brick 
tile were not abſolutely unknown *, they were little known, 


uſed. It is probable after the Britons began to drop = 
the old Celtic cuſtom of an annual diviſion of their 
lands, that ſome of their chiefs and petty kings had 
more convenient habitations than thoſe we have above 
deſcribed. The political motives which the Germans 
advanced for a frequent change of habitation either 
exiſted not at all, or were not ſo powerful ; in Britain as 
they were upon the continent, When men ſettle in 
fixed abodes for any conſiderable Period of time, the 
conveniencies of life gradually grow up among them, 
and they become objects of depredation to their leſs 
cultivated neighbours. Motives of ſafety from ſudden 
incurſions would certainly have ſuggeſted to the more 

_ poliſhed Britons of the South the idea of building with 


brick and ſtone even before the Romans introduced 
both among them with their government and arts. 


The inferior ſort of people, as they do to this The vulgar 
day in the mountains of Scotland, lived in mean inbuts, 


* AiJov pev vag rag vroſg 1 ονονν CaTEOY TT AV. Herodian · 


lib. vli. 1 
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huts &: the walls of theſe huts were of ſod, and their 
roofs covered with a light kind of turf, which trequentiy 

ſtood out for twenty years together againſt the 1 injuries of 
the we -ather, This ruſtick kind of architecture remained 
in Italy in the days of Virgil | ; for the clowns of Mantua 
and Cremona lived in the turf cabins of their Celtic an- 


ceſtors, at a time when Auguſtus boaſted of having 
converted the brick edifices of Rome into marble. 


cation ef. ih Britain, as in Gaul and Germany, the inhabitants 

e built their houſes in copſes of wood *, to ſhade them 
from the heat of the ſummer, and to cover them from 
the violence of the winter winds. Naturally fond of 
cleanlineſs, they always fixed their reſidence on the 
banks of ſome brook or river into which they plunged 
every morning as ſoon as they roſe from ſlcep F. 


They had = = he Britons had ſcarcely any group of houſes built i in 
no towns. 
one place, which could deſerve the name of a town 2, 
when Cæſar firſt arrived in Britain. Like the ancient 
Germans, they avoided to build in continued rows to 
$ Ey zaMuCais dicirws:,, Dion. Caſſ. lib. xxxix. 
Congeſtum ceſpite culmen. Virg. Ecl. i. 
Circumdata ſunt ſylvà domicilia Gallorum; qui vitandæ æſtus causa, 
plerumque ſylvarum ac fluminum petunt propinquitates. Cæſar, lib. vi. 
Statim è ſomno lavantur. Tacit. Germ. lib. xxii. | 
+ Ou T6At&g £x0u0 wv. Dion. Caſſ. lib. xxxix. 


ſhun 
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ſhun the accidents of fire. Thick woods fenced round 
with a foſs and wall obtained, among the Britons, the 


name of a town d. This peculiar cuſtom gave its origin 


to the word BALL, by which a town is invariably diſtin- 

guiſhed in the Gaelic language; it being derived from 
Bua, literally a fence or fold. It is not improbable 
but, even in the days of Cæſar, there might be ſome in- 
conſiderable number of contiguous houſes on the banks 
of navigable rivers, and on the ſhores of convenient har- 
bours. The commerce, which, even in thoſe days, was 


carried on in the ports of Britain, preſuppoſes, in ſome 


meaſure, the exiſtence of villages. 
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1 he navigation of the ancient Britiſh nations was deſ- Their navi- 


picable, if compared with the improvements of modern 


times. They, however, ventured into the ocean in ſmall 
craft of rude conſtruction, which they managed with 
The keels and kelſons of their 
long- boats, for their veſſels deſerved not the name of 


great dexterity . 


ſhips, were formed of flight materials: The hull was 


made of wicker covered with raw hides *. Fach end of 


the 


8 Oppidum Britanni vocant, quum ſilvas impeditas vallo atque foſſa 
muniverunt. Cæſar, lib. v. 


| Etiam nunc in Britannico oceano naves vitiles corio circumſutæ fiunt. 


Plin. lib. vii. 


Carinæ primum et ſtatumina ex levi materia fiebant, reliquum corpus 


navium viminibus contextum coriis intægibatur, cujus generis eum uſus 
Britannie docuerat. Cæſar, Bel. Civ. lib, 1. 


Oo Mare 


gation, 
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the veſſel terminated in a ſharp beak, and it was rowed 


indiſcriminately either way T. They uſed oars for the 


moſt part, though they were not unacquainted with the 
fail; and they ſkimmed along the water with amazing 
facility and expedition, The ſize of thoſe veſſels muſt 
have been greater than is generally ſuppoſed, for the 


Saxon auxiliaries of Vortigern tranſported themſelves i in 


three of them from Germany to Britain. As, to uſe a 
naval phraſe, they could live in any ſea, it is probable 


that ſome of thoſe boats were : accommodated with 8 
decks. ä 


The inhabitants of the north of Europe, it is highly 


probable, failed, in a very early period, in veſſels of a 


larger ſize and better conſtruction than thoſe we have al- 


ready deſcribed. The Suiones or ancient Scandinavians 


had their fleets in the days of Tacitus 8; and before the 
time of the elder Pliny, the northern nations not only 


ventured into the tempeſtuous ſeas of Norway but even 


ons over into Thule; which the learned fu 0 to be the 


Mare quod inter Britanniam et Hiberniam interluit, navigant vimineis 
alveis, quos circumdant ambitione tergorum bubulorum. Solin. xxv. 


+ Tacit. Germ. xlvi. 
4 Egecc ov reg GE YQAUTLAA0V at 20. Procop. NB. 19. 


d Suionum 2 in ipſo oceano, claſſibus valent. Tacit. Germ. 
Xlvi. | 


ſame 
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fame with the modern Iceland. Theſe voyages could not 
have been performed in open boats nor in hulls of wicker | 
covered with raw hides. Theart of ſhip- building, though 
perhaps in its rudeſt ſtate, was known in the North when 
the firſt feeble light of hiſtory roſe on its nations. Men 
who failed to Thule could ſcarcely be unacquainted with 
Britain; and had the inhabitants of the latter neglected 
an art which their maritime ſituation muſt have naturally 
ſuggeſted to them, they muſt have certainly adopted it 
from the Scandinavians. Rivers, narrow arms of the ſea, 
even the Britiſh and Iriſh channels might be navigated 
in open ſkiffs by the inhabitants of the weſtern ſhores of 
Britain, but thoſe on the German ocean may be ſuppoſed 
to have known as much of navigation as the natives of 
: the oppoſite continent. 


The ancient Britiſh nations i on ſome degree of Their to. 
foreign commerce, and exported commodities and manu- N e 
factures *. The Iſle of Wight ſeems to have been their ©? 
chief mart. The tin, which Cornwall produced i in great 

abundance, after being ſmelted into bars or cubes, was 
carried thither, and exported afterwards to the neareſt 


coaſt of Gaul; from which i it was ſent by land- carriage to 


Sunt qui et alias 3 8 Bergos maximamque 
omnium Nerigon; ex qua in Thulen navigetur. Plin. lib. iv. 


* "AToumeurts d'elg gp 006 aof & eig ru vic oy pe- 
Me * 1e Bger]avinns ovounCouevny Js Ia. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 
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the mouth of the Rhone, and from thence conveyed by 
1 Liguſlic ſea into Italy f. Their next great commo- 
dity was raw hides; and, after the Romans had ſettled in 
the Iſland, corn. Their manufactures for foreign mar- 
kets conſiſted, in the reign of Auguſtus, of bridles, glaſs, a 
and earthen ware, veſſels made of a kind of a mixed metal, 
and other coarſe articles, upon which the Romans raiſed 
conſiderable duties in the ports of Gaul 1. The exiſtence 
of a mercantile intercourſe with foreigners implies a de- 
gree of internal commerce. The ancient Britons, Who 
ventured their ſmall craft on the ocean, may be reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſed to have converted the convenience, which 
their rivers a afforded for water- carriage, to che purpoſes 
of domeſtic trade. 


Jand-car: T heir land: -carriage was performed, as at preſent, by 
riage and 


chariots. the means of carts and waggons, long before the Ro- 
mans introduced the conveniencies $ of life with their 


government. That they went in chariots to war is uni- 
verſally known * that t they uſed them for the conve- 


4 Itinere pedeſtri per Galliam ad oſtia Rhodani deportant. Diod. Sic, 
lib, v. 


. T aura bY eg  EAEPavTWa el x Ebi, 9 v cel, 
. G ge roioò og. Strabo, lib. iv. 8 


$ Dicd. Sic. lib. v. 


* Britanni dimicant non equitatu mod aut pedite verum et Bigis et 
curribus. Pomp. Mela, lib, 111, 


| 5 | 8 | 5 | nience 
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nience of travelling, as we do our poſt-chaiſes, is equally Wi 
certain *®, Some of thoſe vehicles were more expenſive "Wi 


than the tawdry equipages of modern times; for the 
_ chariots in which their petty kings fought in battle were 
frequently of ſolid lilver . 1 1 1 
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+ Nil tam conſpicuum in triumpho, quam rex ipſe Bituitus, diſcolo- 
ribus armis, argenteoque carpento, qualis pugnaverat. F lorus, lib, It. 
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GOVERNMENT 


OF:THY 


Reflect ions on fh Origin of. Government. | 


NOCIETY | is of greater antiquity than government, 
| Civil regulations confeſs, in their own origin, the 


pre- -exiſtence of public crimes. Mankind, like other ani- 
mals, herded originally together through mere inſtinct; 


and they deceive themſelves who think that communities 


were formed under a preconcerted ſyſtem of policy. 


Man, in his rudeſt ſtate, being deſtitute of property, 


neither fears nor meets with injuſtice: He poſſeſſes no- 
thing which his own arm cannot defend, before the love 


of the conveniencies of life has overcome his neighbour's 


natural propenſity to juſtice. In the progreſs of ſociety 
individuals poliſh one another, as it were, by colliſion. 


The fruits of the ingenuity of one is adopted and im- 


proved by another: New inventions ſtart up in every 


quarter, and are loſt in none: Luxury grows with the 


increaſe of the arts of civil life, rapacity treads cloſe on 


its heels; and then, for the firſt time, the check of law 


and 
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and regulation becomes neceſſary to the welfare, if not . 
to the very being of the community. 


T he popular form of government is more ancient than Origin of 
monarchy. 
- monarchy. The patriarchal authority from which ſome 
Writers deduce the latter, is too much circumſcribed i in 
degree and time to be the fountain from which monarchy 
flows. The power which a parent has over his children 
cannot be tranſmitted to his ſon. He derives it from 
nature, and it dies with himſelf. Regal government is a 
civil inſtitution, which 1 in various countries owes its com- 
mencement to various cauſes. It generally takes its riſe 
from a kind of uſurpation; and, whatever theoriſts in po- 
litics may lay, there were originally no ſtipulations made 
between the tyrant and the people. Length of time 
eſtabliſhes into a kind of right what, at the beginning, 
was an act of injuſtice; and the acquieſcence of the 
people conſtitutes into a moral duty that obedience which 
was at firſt the effect of fear. 


The ſim plicity of monarchical government has eſta- Populär 5 
bliſhed with many an opinion of its ſuperior antiquity. eder than 
The infancy of ſociety, like that of man, muſt be awed, Monarchy: 
lay they, into good behaviour by the fear of obvious 
puniſhment, The flow movements of popular govern- 

ments command no reſpect, and impreſs no fears; and: 
therefore men naturally place the power of the ſtate _ 


: where 
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where it can be exerted with moſt expedition and preci- 
ſion. They who argue in this manner are little ac- 
quainted with the character of barbarous times. In the 
firſt ſtage of ſociety there is no inequality between indi- 
viduals: a man's mind muſt be opened with civilization 
before he will acquieſce in an opinion of his own inferio- 
rity. The Barbarian knows no perſon better than him- 
ſelf,” and he ſubmits to the dictates of none; deriving, 

in fact, from the vigour and independence of his own 


mind, that liberty which we owe to an accidental conſti- 
tution of government. 


Monarchy __ Though monarchy, fr the moſt part, begins i in the 


begins in 


bose, and is midſt of tumult and war, the very exiſtence of regal 
10 8 5 V power preſuppoſes a conſiderable degree of civility . in the 
1 community. The authority which the leader of a na- 
tion may acquire from perſona] merit in battle will die 
away in peace, unleſs the machine is kept in motion by 
the continued impulſe of influence; and this influence 
which is the foundation, if not the origin, of kingly 
government, is only to be obtained by having ſomething 
to beſtow upon abettors and dependents. A few being 
gained, through the channel of intereſt, the many are 
overawed into ſubmiſſion ; and that lenity and impartial 
juſtice, which prudence dictates in the firſt periods of 


monarchy, contribute to reconcile the minds of the people 
to the government t of one. 


In 


0 the early Ale of a ſtate, the wg laws that Origin 20 


nature of 


ſubſiſt in the community are the opinions and preju- the poputar 
dices of the people. Before property is well eſtabliſhed, wa 
the catalogue of crimes is very ſuccinct; and the 
puniſhments annexed to each are neither ſevere nor in- 

flicted with preciſion. The people have not yet 
delegated their authority to a few; and the power that 
remains in the hands of the many ſeldom exerts itſelf 
with vigour. The ſociety 18 kept together more by 
habit, and the abſence of vice, than by any thing which > 
deſerves the name of government. The people, who 

have the whole power in their hands, convene only 


when they are to carry war into an enemy's country, 
or to defend their own. They conſult together but on 


the external affairs of the community ; its internal con- 
cerns are left to the opinions of individuals. This ab- 
ſence of all regulation may be called the moſt ancient 

form of government; and it may be diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of a popular government, as the opinions of the 
people in general are the only checks upon the crimes 
and irregularities of individuals, 


Form of he Ancient Britiſh Government. 


The Ancient Britiſh Nations, like the reſt of the 
inhabitants of the North of Europe, were extremely 
ä EN 1 fond 
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thuſiaſtic 
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ſond and very tenacious of their political freedom, 
Though, from a conviction that civil ſociety cannot 
maintain itſelf without ſubordination, | they had their 


judges, their princes, and kings, the power of thoſe 
dignified perſons was very much circumſcribed $. In the 
midſt of barbarity they formed as juſt notions of liberty 


as other free nations have done in the moſt cultivated 
times, T hey were convinced, thet they not only had 


a right to elect their magiſtrates ||, but alſo to preſcribe 
thoſe laws by which they choſe to be governed. The 


actions of the individual were cognizable by the Bun Hort 5 


love of li- 
article of public freedom, that they affirmed it was the 
natural property of animals as well as of men . Their 


berty. 


or judge; the judge himſelf was accountable for his con- 
duct to the general e of the People“. RO 


The Celtz in general were ſuch enthuſiaſts on the 


love of liberty was one of the reaſons they gave for 
their averſion to induſtry and the accumulation of pro- 


perty; 5 « for he that wiſhes to be free, ſaid the Scy- 


8 N ec regibus inlinita aut t libera poteſtas. Tacit. Germ, 


| Eliguntur in iiſdem conciliis et principes, qui jura per pagos, Vicos- 


que reddunt, Tacit, Germ. xii. 


* Coeunt omnes certis diebus. Tacit. xi. 


+ Libertatem natura, mutis etiam animalibus datam. Civilis apud 


Tacit. Hliſt, lib. iv, 


"Ty TED * 8 thians, 


. nn rr 


thians, & ought to have nothing that he is afraid to 
loſe J. Poverty is certainly the beſt bulwark againſt 
tyranny; nor were our anceſtors much miſtaken when 
they believed that the man who loves riches is capable of 
ſelling his liberty for money, The Celtz through all 
their branches preferred their freedom to life itſelf. 
Their firſt maxim in war was to maintain their indepen- 
dance, or to prevent ſlavery by a 2 death g. 


. department of the prince was to lead i in war; — 
in peace he ſunk into an equality with others. Inſtead OY 
of conſidering his will and pleaſure as a living law, 
they paid him no obedience but what he derived from 
their opinion of his merit . They ſeemed to conſider 
the chief magiſtrate, even after his authority had ex- 
tended itſelf to times of tranquillity, to be only the 
guardian of thoſe cuſtoms which occupied the place of 
PR Their kings had no public revenue, and they 
ſtood in need of none when the ſubject attended them i in 
war at his own expence; if indeed the equipping of an 
ancient Briton for depredatory expeditions 8 ny | 
expence at all. 


T Nihil parare quod amittere timeant. Juſtin. lib. ii. 
$ Nec aliud ſibi reliquum quam tenere libertatem, aut mori ante ſer- 


vitutem. Tacit. Ann. lib. ii. 


* Reges auctoritate ſuadendi magis quam Jubendi poteſtate. Tacit. 
Germ. 


P p 2 — 
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ems It is certain that the ancient Britons, like their 
blies. brethren on the continent, had their general aſſemblies 
of the people, in which all affairs of public concern 
were decided by the plurality of voices . In the ſmall 
ſtates into which they were ſubdivided, it was not im- 
poſlible for the majority of thoſe of perfect age to con- 
vene upon important occaſions. Their reſolutions muſt, 
in the nature of things, have been tumultuary and 
precipitate. They met principally for the purpoſe of 
making war, and they ruſhed with little deliberation 
into a ſtate which they naturally loyed. Domeſtic 
affairs were ſeldom the ſubject of debate; for a people, 
before the eſtabliſhment of landed property and a con- 
ſiderable degree of commerce, can ſcarcely be ſaid to 
. have any domeſtic affairs. 


We of The greateſt improvements in politics riſe from very 
repreſenta- 
tian: ſimple and rude beginnings. When the ſtate became 


extenſive and populous, it was impoſſible for all its 
members to convene in general aſſembly. The expe- 
dient of delegation was obvious, and was naturally 
adopted ; and length of time poliſhed into what is 


* AnuorpaTOUTR WTE TAN Je, Statu populari plurimum reguntur, 
Dion. Caſſ. de Caledoniis, lib. Ixxvi. Coeunt certis diebus. Tacit. 


 Germ._—PDe majoribus omnes. 1d. ——Antiquitus unum quotanns 
principem, itemque belli ducem multitudo diligebat. Strabo de Gallis, 


called 


6 O E RN ME N T. 
called a convention of the ſtates the democratical meet- 
ings of the Celtic nations. The delegates being freed 
from the interruptions and confuſions incident to the 
aſſemblies of the populace, found leiſure to determine 
upon domeſtic as well as foreign matters; and this was 
the ſource of thoſe civil regulations which we diſtinguiſh 
by the name of laws.—In the darkneſs which involves 
our remoteſt anceſtors, it is impoſlible to trace their go- 
vernment through all its departments with preciſion, | 
The abſence of thoſe vices which exiſt only i in poliſhed 
ſociety was probably the chief cauſe of the domeſtic tran- 
quillity + which they enjoyed. Crimes, to uſe at once 
wm paradox and a metaphor, are the parents of civil regu- 

Tations ; and neceſſity, which is faid to have no law, is 
the ſource of all law. 


Their 22 


Man is by nature juſt. The love of pleaſure, as Man by na- 


ture juſt, 
the conveniences of civil life, warp his foul in ad- 


vanced ſociety from the principles of rectitude and 
impartiality. The Celto-Scythians are repreſented by 
the ancients as the moſt juſt and equitable of men. 
The unbiaſſed feelings of a mind uncorrupted by ſel- 
fiſh paſſions ſupply the place of civil regulation, and 
are even better than the coercive power of Jaws. The 
ſecurity derived from the innate integrity of. men is 


+ Diod. Sic, de Briranis lid. v. 
more 
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more pleaſing than that which ariſes from their Kan +, 


The nation that boaſts of the multiplicity. and ſalutari- 
neſs of its regulations conveys ſatire in ſelf-applauſe ; 


and, thouch the paradox is not in all caſes Juſt, we. 


may venture to affirm, that thoſe who have the beſt | 


DSimplicizy 
aànd- inte- 

grity of the 
Blitens, 


laws oſten need them the moſt bY 


The open fimplicity and integrity of the ancient 


Britons met with the approbation of thoſe who were 


; moſt their foes ; and they yielded not to the Celtæ on 


the continent in their ideas and practice of juſtice 


between man and man. The ſtranger, the traveller, | 
| and the merchant, were ſecure in their perſons and 


property, not by the ſeverity of legal puniſhments, but 
from the natural propenſity of the people to juſtice, | 
-T heft and robbery within the territory of the commu— 
nity were reckoned unpardonable crimes; beyond the 
limits of the ſtate they took the name of ne aa 
war, and were covered with honour and renown * 


cupido eſt, ubi et uſus. Juſtin, lib. ii.— 
communia habent bona, Nicol. Damaſc. apud Stob. S. lib. xxxvii. 
— o diſtinguiſhed for juſtice were the Celtæ, that Agathias fays, 


+ Plus rapud Celtas) boni mores | valent, quam alibi bonæ leges. 


Tacit. Germ. xvili. 


> i Juſtitia gentis ingeniis culta, non legibus. . .'. 3 divitiarum 
Juſtiſſimi hominum quia 


Januas ædium nunquam claudunt. Lib. i. 


»Vatrocinia nullam habent infamiam, quæ extra fines cujuſque ci civi- 
tatis fiunt. Cæſar, lib. vi. 


5 
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In commending the juſtice and integrity of our a confined to. 
ceſtors we muſt confine our applauſe to their conduct at tic conduct. 
home. To take every advantage of an enemy was one 
of their invariable maxims; and to carry devaſtation. | 
and death into the territory of their neighbours upon. 
every light occaſion was, inſtead of being thought diſ- 
honourable, attended with fame. Though they did not, 
like the American Indians, excuſe their cruelties by an. 
averſion to war, for, on the contrary, it was the amuſe- 
ment and buſineſs of their lives, they frequently com- 
mitted barbarities which can admit of little apology. 
| To alleviate the weight of this reflection it ought to be 
obſerved, that the oppreſſions of the Romans, in the firſt 
period of their government in Britain, were ſufficient to- 
raiſe a ſpirit of implacable revenge in minds leſs iraſcible 
and haughty than thoſe of the ancient Britiſh. Nations. 
Neither were the Celtz, in any one of their branches,. 
very tenacious of the faith of treaties ; their fickle diſ- 
poſition, and ardent love of liberty, rendered them 
careleſs in their obſervation of conditions impoſed upon. 


them 1 in their misfortunes +, 


Notwithſtanding this defect in their public faith, Path in 
the ſervice 


ny boaſted frequently, and with d juſtice of the in- of foreign- 


Ess | 


+ Gallica in fæderibus inconſtantia, Folyb. lib, — edifrags 
* Sid. Apoll. lib. vi. 


violable 
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violable ſincerity of their profeſſions *. Their fidelity 
and attachment to the foreign princes . whom they 
ſerved in war were without bounds, and beyond 
example. It muſt however be confeſſed, that gratitude 
for favours received had a greater influence upon their 
conduct i in this reſpect, than a regard for the virtues of 
the perſon whoſe arms they bore. A Nero f, a Vitel- 
lius, a Caracalla, were equally loved, and ſerved with 
as much attachment as an Antonine, by the Celtic Ger- 
mans; and the Britons, when they obeyed the Romans, 
made no diſtinction between a lawful prince and an 
uſurper—The Ancient Britiſh Nations were equitable, | 
juſt, open, and ſincere, in private life; in their public 
tranſactions, like their Celtic neighbours « on the continent, 
they were ſometimes treacherous and cruel, The pale 
of their own dominions comprehended almoſt all their 


good qualities; they carried no virtue, except valour, 
Into the territory of their enemies. 


Th bo There was a ſpecies of theocracy among the Celtæ, 
ſword, as well as among the old Jews. T hough they had 
| magiſtrates and courts of juſtice, there was an authority 

ſuperior to both, to which, in doubtful caſes, they 


appealed, When either the queſtion of right, or mat- 


* Nullos mortalium armis aut fide ante has eſſe. T acit. Ann. 
lib. xiii. 


+ Sueton. Neron. xxxiy, 
ter 
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ter of fact, was not perfectly clear, the parties decided 
the ſuit by the ſword *, Even witneſſes, when they 
did not agree in their teſtimonies, were often obliged to 
ſettle the difference in their evidence by ſingle combat. 
The deciſion of arms was reckoned more unerring than 


that of the magiſtrate : : The appeal was to providence, 
and the judgment was that of God. To ſuch a pitch of 


extravagance was this peculiar cuſtom carried, that the 


candidates for public offices in the community, when their 


merit appeared to be equal, truſted their reſpective preten- 


ſions to the deciſion of the ſword T. Eccleſiaſtical dignities 
have been acquired in the ſame barbarous way; and the 


chief Druid himſelf ſometimes owed his elevation more 
to his dexterity i in ſingle combat with his rivals, than to 


the ſuperior lanRity of his own character g. 


Libido cuncta 


C Rigido jus dicitur enſe. Ovid. Triſt. 1. v. 


armis agendi. Tacit. Ann. lib. xiii. Cum e invicem 


habent, arma ſumunt, et tanquam aperto marte congrediuntur; et pu- 


tantur juſtiora dicere, qui adverſarium occidunt, Nicol. Damalc. ap. 


Stobzum, lib. vii. 


+ Corbis et Orſica patrueles fratres, de principatu civitatis ambigens 


tes, ferro le certaturos profeſſi ſunt. Lien, lib. xxviii. 


4 Nonnunquam etiam de principatu Dian armis contendunt. 
Cæſar, lib. vi. 
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L General Odfervations, 


5 1 ATION 8 are not ſo tenacious of their calle 


4 VN and manners as they are of their aboriginal 
tongues. The firſt may gradually vaniſh in the grow 


ing improvements of civil life; the latter can only 
be buried in the fame grave with the people them- 
ſelves. Conqueſt may confines the bounds of a language; 


commerce may corrupt it; new inventions, by intro- 


ducing new words, may chicks: the old into diſuſe ;. a 


change in the mode of thinking may alter the een |; 


but the extirpation of thoſe who ſpeak any original 
tongue is the only means, by which it can be entirely 


deſtroyed, even where letters have been altogether un- 
known. It retires. from ſucceſsful- invaſion into rocks 


and deſarts; it ſubſiſts with the remains of a people; 


even mountains and rivers in part retain it when the 


people are no more, 


That 


LANGUAGE. 


That the Romans eſtabliſhed their own language, in The Latin 
not the mo- 
ther of the 
language of 
France, dc. 


the regions of the Weſt and North which ſubmitted 
to their arms, is a poſition which the learned ſcarce ever 


doubted, and which the reſt of the world ſtill impli- 


citly believe. The Latin has been conſidered as the 
fountain from which the Italian, French, and Spaniſh, 5 
derive their origin; and it muſt be confeſſed, that, in a 


_ confined degree, the opinion is extremely juſt, It is how- 


ever certain, that this mark of their own greatneſs, which 


the Romans ſcem to haveleſt in the conquered provinces, 


proceeded more from the reputation of their literature, 
than from the power of their arms. The illuſtrious 
nation had too much ſenſe to endeavour to impoſe their 
_ own language upon the conquered ; and, had they even 
- departed | from their uſual political prudence on that head, 
it is ſcarcely credible, that they could have ſucceeded i in 
the attempt. All other conquering nations, to whom 


hiſtory extends its information, failed in their endeavours 


of the ſame kind. The victors have often adopted the 
tongue of the vanquiſhed ; but the vaſſals have ſcarce 
ever been known to drop their own language for that of 


their lords, 


The Arabs who conquered Perſia, the Perſians als 3 


collateral 
examples. 


ſubdued India, the Tartars who extended their empire 
over China, the Turks who reign in Greece and its 


Iſles, have not been able to eſtabliſ their own lan- 
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guage in their conqueſts. The ſervants of the court, the 
attendants of the prince, the poſterity of the victors, in 
general, may retain the tongue of their original country; ; 
but the bulk of the people will alſo retain that which 
deſcended to them from their fathers. The Romans 
themſelves could never extend the Latin to the Provinces 
of the Eaſt; on the contrary, the language of their 
Greek Ale prevailed, at laſt, over their own. The 
obſtinate deſpotiſm of William the Conqueror, and the 
perſeverance of thoſe Norman and French princes who 
ſucceeded him in the throne of England, could not force 
the language of France on the Englith nation; and „ 
Lombards and Franks loſt their own Sarmatic dialect in 
the tongues of Italy and Gaul, The cauſe is as obvious 
as the fact is true. The number of the conquerors bore | 
no proportion to the vanquiſhed ; and, in the article of 
language, the majority always prevails. 


 Cauſeof the The connection, between the Latin and the 3 
connection 


„ Spain, France, and modern Italy, muſt be traced to 

1 another fource than the government of Rome. The 

aan. nations who inhabited thoſe extenſive regions originally, 
and whoſe poſterity ſtill, in a great degree, poſſeſs them, 
were, in fact, the fame. people with the Romans. 
Thoſe Gael, who in Italy went under the name of Um- 
bri, were partly the anceſtors of the Banditti who ſettled 
with Romulus on the banks of the Tiber. The Romans, 
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in their own averſion to commerce, vindicate, in part, 
their Celtic origin againſt their pretended deſcent from 

the Greeks of Magna Græcia, who were in ſome mea- 
ſure a commercial people. Some of their own writers 
join iſſue with us in this opinion. Their language, 
though tinctured with Helleniſms, 1s radically different 
from the Greek; and we ſhall, in a ſubſequent ſection, 
have occaſion to ſhew, that the primitives of the Latin 
tongue differ not materially from the language of a branch 
of the Celtæ, to whom neither the literature nor the 
government of Rome ever extended themſelves. 


A ſimilarity i in the language of Eierent nations is, of The Celtic 
Itſelf, ſufficient to eſtabliſh the certainty of their common one 
origin. Were all the hiftorical monuments of the Eng- 1 0 
liſh and Germans, by ſome accident, loſt, the identity of 

the radical words common to the language of both, would 
convince mankind that one of thoſe nations muſt have 
originally migrated from the other. When the Romans 
threw the firft hght on the immenſe track of country 
which they diſtinguiſhed by the nameof Celtica, the ſame 
language as well as the ſame manners prevailed over the 
whole. The Aſtiones, who inhabited Pruſſia and the 
banks of the Viſtula, ſpoke nearly the ſame dialect with the 
ancient Britiſh nations *; and the Baſtarnæ and Scordiſci 


® Dextero Suevici maris litore Eſtiorum gentes aluuntur : quibus ritus 
_ habitus Suevorum, lingua Britannicz proprior. Tacit, Germ. xlv. 


who 
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who lived on the Danube, differed not much in their 
- language from the Æſtiones +. The Britons, in the 
days of Tacitus, ſpoke a dialect of the Celtic little dif- 
ferent from that of Gaul ; the Gothini of Sileſia re- 
| tained the marks of their Gallic origin in their tongue g. 
The inhabitants of Spain, if we except the Iberians, 
were Gauls or Celtz, and muſt of courſe have ſpoken 
a-dialec of the language of Gaul ||; and the Gallo-Græci 
of the leſſer Aſia, being in ſome meaſure the deſcend- 
ants of the Baſtarnæ and Scordiſci, muſt have retained 
a part, at leaſt, of the tongue of their anceſtors *. 
From the pillars of Hercules to the mouth of the Da- 
nube, from the Helleſpont almoſt to the Baltic, one lan- 
guage, though in a great variety of dialects, prevailed; 
and, from that circumſtance, ſhould no other proof be 
produced, we may conclude, that all the nations who 
poſſeſſed that immenſe extent of country ſprung — 
nally from one and the ſame ſource. 


| The Latin It is more ame to ſuppoſe that the Latin owes, in 
deſcended 


from it in part, its in to one of the dialects of the great and ; 
part. . 


+ Scordiſci Gall, | Strabo, lib. vii. Baſtarnæ Scordiſcis nen et mo- 
ribus æquales. Livius, lib. xl. 11 426 


| 4 Sermo haud multum diverſus. Tacit. Agric xi. 
8 Sa Gallica lingua coarguit. Tacit. Germ. ali, 


j Galli occidua Europe uſque ad Gades incolunt. ; Strabo, lib. ü. 
* Tuſtin, _—_ 


general 


LANGUAGE 


general tongue which pervaded ancient Europe, than 
that it was formed by a few vagabonds who aſſembled 
together, for ſelf-defence, on the ſhores of the Tiber. 


Some viſionary pedants have been known to attempt the 


creation of a new language; illiterate men have always 


contented themſelves with that which has been tranſ- 


mitted to them by their anceſtors. In the progreſs of 


ſociety, in the growth of inventions, a language is po- 
liſhed in its phraſes, and enriched in the number. of its 


- words; but its firſt rude elements remain in its primi- 


tives, and ſerve to point out the fountain from. which It 
originally flowed.. 


The Language of Ancient Britain. 


Time, which effectuates a change in every thing, has aim 13 


303 


a peculiar influence on language. In the leſs poliſhed e 


periods of ſociety it grows gradually with advancing civi- 
lization; and, like thoſe who ſpeak it, it becomes cor- 


rupted ceongh. improvement.. When literature and phi- 


loſophy arrive at their height, for even theſe, like all 
human inventions, have their bounds, men of genius, as- 
it were, arreſt language in its progres, and ſecure, by 


their writings, its permanency to future ages. They 
put their ſeals upon it, and ſend it down to poſterity in 
a kind of independence on accident. Before the eſta- 
bliſhment of literature, or where it is imperfectly known, 


language, 
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who lived on the Danube, differed not much in their 
language from the Æſtiones +. The Britons, in the 
days of Tacitus, ſpoke a diale& of the Celtic little dif- 
ferent from that of Gaul + ; the Gothini of Sileſia re- 
tained the marks of their Gallic origin in their tongue d. 
The inhabitants of Spain, if we except the Iberians, 
were Gauls or Celtæ, and muſt of courſe have ſpoken | 
a dialect of the language of Gaul ||; and the Gallo-Greci 


ol the leſſer Aſia, being in ſome meaſure the deſcend- 
_ ants of the Baſtarnæ and Scordiſci, muſt have retained 


— part, at leaſt, of the tongue of their anceſtors * *y 


From the pillars of Hercules to the mouth of the Da- 
nube, from the Helleſpont almoſt to the Baltic, one lan- 


guage, though in a great variety of dialects, prevailed ; 
and, from that circumſtance, ſhould no other proof be 


Th produced, we may conclude, that all the nations who 


The Latin 
deſcended 
from it in 
part. 


poſſeſſed that immenſe extent of country ſprung — 


nally from one and the ſame ſource. 


It i is more natural to ſuppoſe that the Eats. owes, in 
part, its origin to one of the dialects of che great and 5 


Eh Scordiſci Galli, Strabo, lib. vii. . Scordiſcis lingua et mo- 


ribus æquales. Livius, lib. xl. 


4 Sermo haud multum diverſus. Tacit. Agric. xi. 

8 Gothinos Gallica lingua coarguit. Tacit, Germ. xlili. 

Galli occidua Europæ uſque ad Gades incolunt. Strabo, lib. ii. 
+ I — — Sore oterc Woe Rn 
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general tongue which pervaded ancient Europe, than 


that it was formed by a few en who aſſembled 


Some Ae units b have been en to attempt the | 
creation of a new language; illiterate men have always 
contented themſelves with that which has been. tranſ- 
mitted to them by their anceſtors, In the progreſs of 


ſociety, in the growth of inventions, a language i is po- 


liſhed 1 in its phraſes, and enriched in the number of its 


words; but its firſt rude elements remain in its primi- 


tives, and ſerve to point out the fountain from which it 


originally flowed. 


0 7h 2 of Ancient Britain. 


Time, which effectuates a change in every thing, has General re- 
a peculiar influence on language. In the leſs poliſhed ** e 


periods of ſociety it grows gradually with advancing civi- 


lization; and, like thoſe who ſpeak it, it becomes cor- 
rupted 1 improvement. When literature and phi- 


loſophy arrive at their height, for even theſe, like all 
human inventions, have their bounds, men of genius, as 
it were, arreſt language in its progreſs, and ſecure, by 


their writings, its permanency to future ages. They 


put their ſeals upon it, and ſend it down to poſterity in 
a kind of independence on accident. Before the eſta- 


bliſhment of literature, or where i it iS imperſectly known, 


lan guage, 
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language, having no ſtandard by which it can be fixcd, 
fluctuates with the changing manners of the ſociety ; and 


the longer it runs down through time, it departs the fur- 
ther from its Primitive _— icity. EEE: 


Cauſe of di- To this circumſtance, and not to a difference of ori- 

Fran tag gin, we muſt aſcribe that diverſity of dialects which 
"Je" Cæſar found i in Gaul. The Aquitani * were not 
underſtood by the Belge, nor could the Celt, at the foct 
of the Alps, hold any converſation with the Gaul at the 
mouths of the Rhine; yet no writer has ever affirmed that | 
all Gaul was not poſſeſſed by one and the ſame people, 1 
though divided into ſeparate ſtates. The truth is, the 
identity of languages does not conſiſt in their being mu- 
tually underſtood by the nations Who ſpeak them, but 
in the ſimilarity diſcernible between the names of things | 
which are common to all countries, and to every ſtage of 
ſociety +. The Doric of Syracuſe was not intelligible at 
Miletus; the Dutch can hold no diſcourſe with the sile- 
ſians; yet the Sicilian and Tonian were Greeks; and one 


and the ſame nation poſſeſs the upper and lower Germany: 


0 Acura Nag tour, TU radar SN wid YM Tar. 
Strabo, lib. i iv. 


| + Strabo ſays, that the nations of Gaul differed very little from one 
another in point of language, Haran evioug rig N ỹdq u. 
Strabo, lib. iv, FCC "0 


— 
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We have, in a preceding ſection, obſerved that Gaul Three in 


Britain at 


and the lower Germany had ſent colonies into Britain, the arrival 
at three different periods, before the arrival of the 85 ö 
mans in the Iſland. The poſterity of theſe muſt have dif- 
fered conſiderably from one another in point of language: 
The Gael, who ſtill exiſt in North-Britain and Ireland, 
paſſed from the continent before the arts of civil life had 
made any great progreſs in Gaul ; and, in ſome meaſure, 
retain the unimproved language of their anceſtors. The 
ſecond colony were the poſterity of thoſe Gauls, who, 
being anciently ſettled beyond the Rhine, returned into 
the regions of the South, under the name of Cimbri. 
The Cumri of Wales are their deſcendants; and they 
preſerve, in their tongue, a tincture of the gerne of 
the Faſt and North. The Britiſh Belgæ ſpoke that dia- 
lect of the language of Gaul which full ſubtifts among 
their poſterity in lower Britanny. The three Aae 
which we have juſt mentioned, have been thought by 
many learned writers to be the only genuine remains of 
the ancient Celtic; and others have added to theſe the 


language of the mountaineers of Aſturias and Gallicia. 


Some have even gone ſo far as to affirm that theſe four 
languages are reciprocally underſtood by the Scots, Iriſh, 
and Welſh, the inhabitants of Britanny, and the * 
who border on the Bay of Biſcay. . 
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Obſerve The opinion is not juſt: The Biſcayan has not even 
tions on the 


Sagen. the moſt diſtant connection with the Celtic; the other 


Toft ©. 4 


languages derive, it is certain, their origin from one 
1 4 + they agree in many radical words, but their 
idioms are dierent- The Welſhman is as ignorant of 
the Gatlic as the Spaniard of Arragon is of the dialect of 
Pauphiny ; - and the Scot knows no more of the language 
of Britanny, than the inhabitant of Palermo does of the 
| tongue of Portugal. In vain have the learned had recourſe 
to the rude dialects of the Celtic, which remain in Bri- 
tanny and Wales, to form upon them ſome idea of that | 
language. What they ſought after with ſo much eager- | 
neſs abroad, was every day i in their hands at home. The | 
language of theRomans ſprung originally i in part from the | 
Celtic ſtock ; and the French, Italians, and Spaniards 
ſpeak, in ſome meaſure, to this day, the tongue of their 
Celtic anceſtors. To render the firſt part of the poſition | 
_ probable, is to prove the latter beyond the power of reply. 


984 
Well, 


The Latin and Gaelic compared. 
Origin of The Gallic Umbri *, and their poſterity, the Tuſcans 


the Ro- 


mans. and Sabins +, were in poſſeſſion of a great part of the 


* Bocchus abſolvit Gallorum veterum propaginem Umbros eſſe, 
Solin. viii. Umbros veterum Gallorum propaginem eſſe Marcus Anto- 
nius refert. Servius in ZEneid, xii. 


Ez: Zenodotus Træzenius qui Umbrorum hiſtoriam — narrat 
Sabinos pro Umbris appellatos. Dionyſ. Halic, lib. ii. 
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lower Italy before the foundation of Rome was 12 1d. 
'Theſe were the ſame with the Aborigines, whoſe pecu- 
liar and rude manner of life bore teſtimony of their 
Celtic origin. When the Greeks, from their poſſeſſion =. 
of the arts which they had received from Phanicia and © 
Egypt, began to multiply their numbers in Peloponneſus — | 
and the Iſlands of the Archipelago, they ſent abroad 0 
colonies who ſettled on the ſhore of the lower Italy, 
and carried on ſome commerce in its ports. Out of 
the vagabonds of theſe two very different ſets of men 
Romulus collected the founders of Rome. The mixed 
manners, and the mixed language of the Romans, 
prove their double origin, and furniſh a kind of demon- 
ſtration that the illuſtrious nation derived their blood 
from the . a8 well as from the Grecks of Magna 
Grecia * 


The Latin derives many of its roots and primitive They Jes 


0 
words from the Greek; it alſo draws ſome from e e 


the ancient Celtic. The 1 of Caledonia were never a ag 5 
ſubdued by the Romans; and they had little connection ; 
with that illuſtrious people. The Roman language 


cannot be ſuppoſed to have penetrated where neither the 


* Vereſimile barbarici etiam generis reliquias nonnullas e vicinis et 
priſcis incolis cum Græcis ſe conjunxiſſe. Dionyſ. Halic. lib. ii. Be that 
as it will, the Sabins were received into the city of Rome under Titus 
Tatius; and the Sabins were Umbri, and the Umbri Gael, 


n . literature 


5 
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literature nor the arms of Rome ever entered ; yet there 
is a wonderful ſimilarity, if not a perfect identity, be- 
tween many primitives in the Gaelic, and others that 
correſpond with them exactly i in the Latin tongue. This 
circumſtance ſeems to demonſtrate, that the Gallic 
Umbri of Italy, who were partly the anceſtors of the 
Romans, and the Gael of Caledonia, who were the 
ſole anceſtors of the ancient Scots, ſwarmed e 
from the fame hive. 


Latin com- 'To prove the poſition by example, a ſhort catalogue 
pared with 
Gti of correſponding | words | 1s ſubjoined in alphabetical 


or Caledo- 


nian tongue, order: 4 


Latin. ä | Gaelic, 


, Aer: . 55 53 
%%; ᷑ »wͤĩ - Braſs 
tas e An Age 
AAA! .)) ©; A Lamb 
Altus I High 
Amnis Amhon 9 A River 
Ancilla Bancilla 8 A Servant Maid © 


* Lhud's Arche. Britan. 
4- Pronounced Avon. 
S8 From Ban, or Bean, woman; and Cilla, pronounced Killa, ſervant. 
It is obſervable that the C of the Latin is pronounced invariably like K in 
the Gaelic language; which is a kind of proof that the Romans pro. 
nounced it in the ſame way: for inſtance, the Latin Cera (wax) is pro- 
nounced KER in the Galic, though it is always written Cer, = 


Anguilla 


AN UA N. 
Anguilla A Ghellac An Eel 
Anima Anim The Soul 
Aqua Oicha [| Water 
Aquila Acuil Eagle 
Arca Arc A Cheſt 
Argentum Argeéd Silver 
„„ Arms 
e Ar Jo plough 
Aurum r "Gold" 
Betula | Bit 5 Birch Tree 
* — „ 
W oo: Budget 
Bufo Buaf A Toad 
Caballus Cabul A Sorry Horſe 
Cæcus ) wn nb 
Canis Cana A Whelp or 9 
Cantor Cainter A Singer 
Candela Caindel Candle 
Cannabis Cannab Hemp 
Carus Cara Dear 
Caritas Caritas: Friendſhip: 
Caſeus Caiſe -  - © Cheeſe 
Capra Cabhar A Goat 
Cathedra Cathoir A Chair 
Catus Catta Cat 


| Lhud's Arche, Britan. 


6 Cella 
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125 Cella Cealla A Cell 
_ Centum Ced & An Hundred 
Cera VV 
Cingulum Cingul* A Belt 
Chorda Corda A String ; 
Cicur Ciocair Tame 
Circulus Circul A Circle 
Columba Colum . A Dove 
orten Cort Bark 5 
Creta Creadh _ Chalk 
Cruor Cru 5 Blood 
Culex Culac AF 7 
Culter Cultair Coulter of a Plough 
Cuneus Sn, A Wedge 
Currus Carru r A Chariot 
Cura Curam Care 
Decem Dde--. Ten 
Dexter Deas Right 
Dies T2 Day 
Deus Dia God 
Domus Dom A Houſe 


1 Or r Ch, pronounced Kent. 


* Cingul, pronounced Kingul, ſignifies iterally any thing chat 18 
wrapped round the waiſt. 


+ From Car, turning round; in alluſion to the wheels. 


T As in Di-Zuan, Monday. 


Duo 


Duo 
Durus 
Equus 
Fagus 
Febris 
Floccus 
Frater 
Fulmen 
Fundus 
Gallus 
Gladius 
Hora 
Haſta 


Hordeum 


Lacus 
Latro 
5 Ligo : 
Linum 
Lorica 
Luna 
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Do... 
Dur: =: 
Each 
Fagia 
Feabras 8 
Floccas 


Vrather 


: Folmbein f 


Fon 
Caollach 

Claidhea 
Urh 
Aſtas 
Ordna 
Loch 
Ladran * 
Leige | 
Lin 


Lurich 
Luan + 


1 
Two 


Hard 


A Horſe 
A Beech Tree 


A F ever 


'A Lock of Wool 
Brother 


AT hunder Bolt 


Ground 


A Cock 
A Sword 


= Hour 


A Spear 


Barley 
Lake 


Robber 
A Mattock 


: Lint 
A Coat of Mail 
The Moon 


S From Fea, a vein; and Bras, quick; literally a quick pulſe. 


| Literally ruſhing fire. 


* From Lader, ſtrong; in alluſion to the force uſed by robbers. 


+ Luan is literally the full moon, from Lan, full. 


Mala 
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Mala 


Manus 

Mare 
Mater 
Matutinus 


Mille 


Mons 
Nox 
Novem 

Oceanus 

Olor 


Quinque 
Rex 


Sericum 


1 
Septem 


Sol 


Sonus 


| Pronounced Aikean, or Aigen. 


Meil 
Main 
Moir + 
Mather 


Mlattin 8 
: Mile 


Monna 


Noich 
Noif 
Oicean 
Eola 
Ochto 
Ouff 
Ceather 
e 
Ri 
Seric 
80 
Secht 
Solus 


Suain 


I Mor, greatneſs emphatically. 
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The Jaw Bone 


The — 
=—_ 
Mother 

non 
A Thouſand 
A Mountain 
Night 


Nine 


Ocean 


Swan 
Eight 
Egg 
Four 
Five 
King 
Silk 
Six 
Seven 
Light or the sun 


A Sound 


$ Mattin, literally good or precious light. 


Tellus | 


LAN GU AG E. 


Tellus 18 g Earth 
P A Bull 
Terra „„ , ©: -- Barth ; 

ry Ty Tri Three 
„„ Tu 57 Thou 5 
Tumulus Tim A Hillock 

| Turba „„ Multitude 

Undecim Hun-dee Eleven 

Viginti PFighint Twenty 

AS 0 


This catalogue might be extended to a much greater , A remark. 


| length, but nothing can be more tedious and unenter- 


_ taining than a dry liſt of words. To remove every | 
ground of ſuppoſition that the Scots of either of the 
Britiſh Iſles borrowed any part of their language from 
the Latin it is neceſſary to obſerve, that almoſt every | 


one word 1 in the Gaelic column 1s either a compound or 


derivative from ſome well known primitive in that lan- 


guage. The Gaelic primitives are all monoſyllables. 


Wherever a word of more ſyllables than one preſents 
itſelf it is a compound; and all the adjectives are 


formed, by the addition of me termination or other, 
to a ſubſtantive noun. 


To draw, in this place, a - ahi between the edles 


Gallic, the Welch, and the Tanguage of Britanny, 
8 x | wad 
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would not even have novelty to recommend it. The 
ingenious Mr. Lhud's comparative vocabulary is already 

in the hands of the curious; and to ſuch as are not 
fond of philological diſquiſition it is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that the three languages, though not reciprocally 


underſtood by the Scots, Welſh, and the inhabitants of 


Britanny, are evidently deſcended from that tongue 


which the nations of Gaul carried in their migrations to 
every quarter off Europe. It is even demonſtrable, 


were not the ſubject foreign to this Introduction, that 
the Italian, Spaniſh, and eſpecially the modern French, 


owe their origin, to ſpeak i in a confined ſenſe, more to 


the ancient Celtic than to the Latin, Which was iel, ho. 


in part, 2 : dialect of that language. 
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„0 Olervation. 


| HE remote antiquities of the Saxons lie buried i in Obſeurityof 
the darkneſs which involved, in ancient times, {Moonee 
the inhabitants of the northern Europe. Without the of 1 
| means of tranſmitting any account of themſelves to . 1 
rity; at a diſtance from thoſe nations who poſſeſſed the 
uſeof letters, their tranſactions were either loſt in obſcurity | 
or disfigured with fable. In their progreſs towards the 
South, they gradually roſe, as it were, from night ; the 
light of hiſtory broke in upon them; and we ſee 
them, for the firſt time, in that rude form which a 
fierce combination of Barbarians wear in migration 
and depredatory war. Alter the ſoil and climate of 
Britain had attached them to fixed abodes, their natural 
ferocity was mellowed down by degrees ; the arts of 
civil life began to appear; and they were among the 
firſt of the European nations who committed their 


E2 Os hiſtory: 
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hiſtory to writing, and even whoſe tranſactions were 


W of being recorded. 


The character, private life, and government of the 


4 Anglo-Saxons, after their ſettlement in this Iſland, fur- 


niſh an ample field for diſquiſition; the monuments 
which remain of their hiſtory on the continent are few in 
number; and the ſubject itſelf is, in ſome meaſure, barren, 


1 from its high antiquity. But as nothing that concerns 
1 people who have made ſo great and ſplendid a figure 
Wo unintereſting, either to themſelves or the world, 


of the 
Author. 


the Author of the Introduction hopes to ſereen his own 
want of abilities behind the importance of his ſubject. 5 
He even preſumes to think that he has thrown ſome ad- 
ditional light on thoſe antiquities which he has endea- 
voured to repreſent i in their leaſt forbidding form. Should 
bis confining himſelf to the hiſtory and manners of the 
Saxons 1 in their rudeſt Rate be the chief objection to his 


work, he may perhaps remove it by deſcending hereafter 


into a more fruitſul period: ſhould the objection, on the 


other hand, ariſe from any defe in himſelf, he will de- 


rive fore happineſs fgom the thoughts of having ſpent 


but little time, in a e where he failed to Pal 


To inveſtigate the origin of the Anglo-Saxons, to pur- 


| fue their progreſs from Scandinavia with preciſion, it may 


not be improper to throw together ſome reflections on the 


fall 
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fall of the Romans; ; the decline of whoſe power opened 
the regions of the Weſt to the migrations 1 the Bar- 
barians of the northern Europe, 


Reflections on be Fall f the Romans. __ 


The Romans differed not more from other nations Cauſe of the 


. Rabil 
in the riſe and progreſs, than in the extent and perma- Fwy 


nence of their power. The fall of the republic, by 55 
melting down into one mals all diſtinctions of party, 
gave ſtability and weight to the ſtate, when it deſtroyed 
the importance of the members of which it was com- 
; poſed. Feeble and corrupted i in the center, the empire 
threw all its vigour and ſtrength into its frontier, and 
became formidable abroad in the midſt of domeſtic 
decay. The diſputes about the purple, though frequent 
and bloody, were but partial ſhocks; they agitated: and 
diſturbed, but did neither break nor ruin the great fabric 
of the ſtate. . he ſtorms were violent, but they did not 
laſt long; and things were ſoon reſtored to their original. 
balance by the tranquillity of abſolute government. 


The deſpotic empires of Aſia raiſed by the abilities of In what dif- 
one prince, fall through the weakneſs. of another: the ether o. 
fate of the ſtate is involved with the life of the monarch, 
and when he dies in battle, or by the hands of the afſaſ- 

fin, the great body, of which he was the head, ſubmits. 


to a. foreign conqueror,, or r ſeparates. into petty principa- 
lities; 


_ 


4 
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lities under domeſtie tyrants. The imperial authority at 
Rome ſtood upon a more ſolid foundation. When the 
Julian family reduced the Roman republic into an em- 
pire for themſelves, they did not change in appearance 
the ancient form of government. Though a new power 
ſtarted up in the ſtate, all the old offices remained. 
5 Deſpotiſm had the decency to cover oppreſſion with a 


maſk, and to execute its moſt rigorous plans through 
channels neither unknown nor formidable in the days of 


freedom. The power of the firſt Cæſars confiſted in 


influence; and an overawed and venal ſenate were the 
: obvious inftruments of their tyranny. 


Why the 
pRermanency » 
Ok the em- 


pire 


did not de- 
pend on the 
fate of the 
Prince. 


The interference of the imperial bertey was confined 


to matters of ſtate. The detail of inferior government, 
the courſe of juſtice between individuals remained in the 


poſſeſſion of ancient forms, The oppreſſions of the 
worſt of the Cæſars ſcarce ever extended beyond the walls 0 
of Rome; and the provinces which had languiſhed under 


the exactions of republican prefects flouriſhed under the 


lieutenants of a Caligula and a Nero. Though veſted 


with the ſacredneſs of his tribunitian authority, no laws 


could bind the Emperor, the empire itſelf was governed, 
in fact, by a regular ſyſtem of laws; and therefore, when 
the tyrant fell, the ſtate was not involved in his ruin. 


There was one other cauſe which prevented the per- 
manence of the empire from depending on the fate of 
the prince, The hereditary ſucceſſion, which the Julian 

ay 
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family endeavoured to cſtabliſh, expired with Nero; 
and the ſuffrage of the army, confirmed by the approba- 
tion of a timid and complying ſenate, became the only 
neceſſary title to the throne. Men raiſed by accidental 
influence to the imperial dignity, though they inforced 
obedience, could command neither reſpect nor attachment 
tom a people among whom they themſelves had been ſo 
lately numbered as private perſons. The multitude, who 
are, in every age and nation, the great ſupporters of he- 
reditary monarchy, found no reſting· place for their loy- 
alty in the fluctuations of imperial ſucceſſion; and they 


acquieſced, without reluctance, in the government of any 
ambitious leader, who had paved his way to the purple 
by private treachery or by open force. 


One of the beſt of thoſe, who held the reins of govern- The exten. 
fon of tbe 

ment at Rome, haſtened the diſſolution of the empire freedom of 

| . 
more than the very worſt of his predeceſſors. The firſt ft ct of 


Antonine, by extending the freedom of the city * to all e 
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the provinces, broke down the fence of diſtinction which, 
even in the midſt of degeneracy, protected ſome ſmall 
remains of the old Roman ſpirit. When the excluſive 
privilege of citizens was no longer confined to Italy, the 
awe which the conquered nations had for the original ſcat 
of greatneſ gradually decayed. When, to be born with- 
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Dion Caſſius ſays, that this was the act of ä Cargtalls;” bu, * 
other writers of credit affirm the contrary, ' It was only, perhaps, the 
freedom of Latium that was extended to the provinces by Antoninus 
Pius; that of. the tity by Caracalla. 1 
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in the walls of Rome no longer conferred any peculiar 
immunities, that myſterious tie, which bound the at- 
tachment of the citizen himſelf to the reſidence of his 


| anceſtors, was broken; and the veneration once annexed 


to the Roman name became naturally feeble, when the 


name itſelf was diffuſed over half the world. 


Fee bine But this cauſe of diſſolution was neither ew in its 
f all ſpirilt | 
"6 pe commencement. nor rapid in its progreſs. The total 


vinces. 


abſence of all ſpirit 1 in the provinces balanced, for ſome 
time, its decline in Italy. The debility which tyranny 
and luxury carried from Rome through all its dominions, 
eren contributed, though the opinion is ſingular, to the 
permanency and ſtability of the empire. T he conquered 
nations, by being deprived of their arms, applied them- 
ſelves to thoſe enervating arts which, by adminiſtering to 
luxury, deprave when they poliſh the human mind. 
Timid and habituated to ſubmiſſion, they fell in love 
with the tranquillity of deſpotiſm; and in a kind of de- 
termination to continue flaves, they became indifferent 
about the title and virtues of their tyrant, The news of 
his acceſſion was enough to eſtabliſh the authority of any 
prince in the moſt diſtant regions of the empire; and 
many provinces were ſo diſpirited and paſſive, that a 
military force was found altogether unneceſſary to ſecure. 
their obedience. No attempt at independence could be 
made by ſuch an inactive body. Men were either igno- 
rant of the natural rights of their ſpecies, or meanly re- 
ſigned them for the abject ſecurity of ſervitude. 


The 
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The infectious debility which had ſeized the other The general 
ſubjects of Rome, did not, for ſome centuries after the ny 
extinction of liberty, overwhelm its armies. Born in the e am. 
more diſtant parts of the empire, and ſtationed on its 
frontier, the ſoldier was a ſtranger to thoſe enervating 
vices which extinguiſh the martial ſpirit, When the 

legions followed an ambitious leader to Rome, a diſ- : 
miſſion from ſervice was the common reward of their 
fidelity; and if they were depraved by licence they were 
ſoon diſſi pated and loſt in the general imbecillity of the 
body of the people. They were ſucceeded in the pre- 
ſidial provinces by new levies of hardy and uncorrupted 
barbarians, who preſerved an appearance of yigour in 
the extremities of the empire, after the center had ex- 


hibited every ſymptom of political _ 


The impolitic vanity of Conſtantine, in removing the The re- 
ſeat of empire to a new capital, gave a mortal blow to ſent = pub 
the Roman ſtate, The ſenate, whoſe conſequence oo” ha 
authority had declined with their virtue, were, in ſome 
meaſure, annihilated by being tranſplanted to another 
place. The name, even the very walls of Rome, con- 
tained ſomething within them which commanded obe- 
dience from the provinces, | The opinion which ſupports 
all government was deſtroyed, by turning the attention 
of the people to a quarter to which they were not accuſ- 
tomed to look. 7 hey were habituated to obey impli- 
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citly the mandates of Roman emperors and Roman ſe- 

' nates; but to Bizantine princes and aſſemblies they paid 
only that cold and unwilling obedience which force ex- 
torts from ſlaves. To complete at once the ruin of that 
mighty fabric which the policy and virtue of ancient 
Rome had raiſed, | Conſtantine, by creating new offices 

and by changing the names of many of the old, altered 
the conſtitution of the Roman government. This prince, 
in ſhort, who covered with ſplendid exploits, in public 
life, the meanneſs and even wickedneſs of his private cha- 
racter, was more fatal to the permanency of the Roman 
power, eſpecially i in the Weſt, than the moſt wretched 
and pong of his predeceſſors i in the imperial dignity. 


givesa mor- Julian, though endijed with all the ſpirit, abilities, 


tal blow to 
che empire. and even virtues of the old Romans, came too late into 


the world to ſtop the rapid progreſs of the ſtate to its 
decline. His untimely death extinguiſhed the laſt hopes 
of Rome. The vigour and prudence with which he 
conducted his meaſures in his early youth ſerve only to 
thew what he might have been in his riper years. Had 
he lived, there was a chance for the future permanency of _ 
the empire, a certainty of. its temporary greatneſs. He 
fell, and the whole fabric of Roman power nodded to its 
fall when he died. The circumſcribed abilities of ſome 
of his ſucceſſors ſupported, for a few years, a part of the 


venerable run; but with Fery- rude blaſt that ruſhed. 
from 
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from the North and Eaſt ſome ſhattered fragment fell. 
Province was cut off after province, till the mutilated 
body at laſt expired, when Rome itſelf was taken and 
ſacked by the Goths. 


General Reflections on the Sarmatæ. 


The bad policy of Conſtantine and the inabecillit Of the Bar- 


: which gradually aroſe from advanced civility and ſlavery, ONS NG 


though they were the great, were not the only, cauſe of _— hs 
the ruin of Rome. The Barbarians of the North and fl - poke 
Eaſt, who have even pervaded the regions of Aſia itſelf 
with their migrations, gave the finiſhing blow to a ſtate 
already tottering to its fall, Wandering like beaſts of 
prey on the ſkirts of their own deſerts, they ſaw the luxu- 

ries which prevailed within the Roman pale, and they 
made many attempts to break into the fold. Whilſt vi- 
gour and diſcipline remained among the legions on the 
frontiers, they repelled with eaſe the irregular incurſion 
of the naked Tartars of the North and Eaſt. But after 

the general effeminacy had extended itſelf to the army, 
enemies who, in the better days of Rome, were de- 
ſpiſed, became formidable and victorious. The fence 
being once broken down, the deluge ſoon ſpread over 
the provinces of the Weſt; and that great fabric which 
was the work of many centuries, fell in leſs than the 
ſpace of one, 
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Tt were in vain to attempt to penetrate the darkne ſo 


which they Which involved, at home, t the Sarmatz, who ſucceeded. 


... Mere in- | 


the Romans in the regions of the Weſt. Deſtitute 


of means of conveying their own. annals to poſterity, 


the firſt feeble light of hiſtory was thrown upon them 


when they ſhewed themſelves, in a hoſtile manner, on 


the frontiers of the empire. The writers who have ſent 
down the earlieſt account of their invaſions, aſtoniſhed 


at their appearance, and alarmed at their cruelties, ſee 


= have been more anxious to deſcribe what they then 
were than what they had formerly been. They puſhed 


not their i inquiry into the origin of Barbarians whoſe ra- 
vages conveyed the firſt news of their name; and they 
were little ſolicitous about examining into the previous 


hiſtory of a rude race of men, whoſe incurſions into the 


Roman territories were perhaps their firſt public tranſac- 
tion. To ſupply, in ſome meaſure, this defect in the 
latter writers of Rome, we muſt return to antiquity, and 


= recapitulate ſome part of what has been already advanced 


Europe 955 5 


ſeſſed origi- 
nally by the 
Celtæ and 


Sarmatæ: 


concerning the ſtate of Ancient Europe. 


When the Greeks PO. Rogan had EVOL their in- 
quiries beyond the Danube and the Alps, they found, in 


the vaſt track of country which they diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of Scythia, two nations different from one another 


in manners, cuſtoms, and language. To the inhabi- 


tants of the regions of the Eaſt and North-Eaſt of the 


Danube they gave the name of Sarmate 3 the Celtæ ex- 


tended 
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tended themſelves to the Weſt and the ocean. The cha- 
racter of the Sarmatæ, and their manner of life, was as 

oppoſite to thoſe of the Celtz as the barbariſm common 
to both could n. - 


The Nee 11 85 che Celtz, made war the "of of the contraſt! 
their lives; but their troops conſiſted altogether of cavalry. 2 
＋ hey were ſo much addicted to ridingꝰ that they, in ſome 8 

: meaſure, loſt the uſe of their limbs T. They held their 
aſſemblies, tranſacted their affairs, they ate, they even 
ſlept on horſeback f. T he fleſh of their favourite animal * 
the horſe, was numbered among their greateſt delicacies; 
his blood mixed with milk was their moſt delicious beve- 
rage & Before their migration to. the South they wore 
the looſe ſtole of the Eaſt, which deſcended. down to 


their heels; their arms conſiſted chiefly of the bow 
and the arrow lad *B ay: were en, to > polygamy * * 


Y 18 e 3 Tacit. Germ, qu, prope. affixi. 
Sarmate, Amm. Marcell. lib. XXX, 54 
be. Zozim, lib. iv. TE, 


of In ipſis (equis) cibum famunt et potum, et inclinati cervice e anguſtæ | 
jumenti, in altum ſoporem ad uſque varietatem effunduntur ſomniorum. 
Et deliberatione ſuper rebus propoſita ſerlis, hoc habitu omnes in com- 
mune conſultant. Amm. Marcell. lib. XXXl. | 


$ Sanguinis potator equini, Virg. Georg. ili. | Plin. lib. xvii, 


1 Pauſan. Artic, xxi. 


Connubis mixtis utuntur ' Sarmate. Tacit, Germ. xlvi. 


Their 
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Their wives accompanied them to battle as well as to 


war; and their daughters, a ſingular mark of the fero- 


city of their manners, were debarred from marriage until 


they had ſlain an enemy in the field . he character 


of the Celtæ was, in ſome reſpects, i in the other extreme. 
Though they were not unacquainted with the uſe of ca- 
valry, their chief ſtrength conſiſted in foot. They drew 
their ſubſiſtence from their flocks and herds, from the 
chace, and the produce of their lands, Their dreſs was 


faſhioned to the ſhape of their bodies and limbs; and, 
in place of the bow and arrow, they carried the buckler 
and ſpear to war. Polygamy was unknown among them; 


Boundaries 


of their re- 


ſpective do- 
minions. 


and though their wives and daughters accompanied them 


in their expeditions, women never engaged 1 in battle but 


in the worſt extreme of fortune * 


The European branch of the Sarmatæ, whoſe manners 


and character betray their Tartar origin, extended them- 
ſelves over Poland & the weſtern — and the 


* Gens bellatrix, libera, Hit et as ed immanis atque atrox 
ut fœminæ etiam bella cum viris ineant. Pomp. Mela, lib. iii. 


+ Arcus tendere, equitare, venari, puellaria penſa ſunt; tales hoſtem 


adultarum ſtipendium eſt; adeo ut non percuſſiſſe, pro flagitio habeatur, 


ſitque eis pœnæ virginitas. Pomp. Mela, lib. Ut, TOTS T0; 
rei 70 PapExpor, (Vandalorum) 2 vuycie d car arb 
evgebn. Dion. Caſſ. lib. Ixxi. 


% Vid. Character, Manners, &c. of the Ancient Bricih Nations. 
8 Viſtula amne diſereta Sarmatia. Tonp. Mela, lib. ili. 
Ra i regions. 
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regions between the Baltic and the extremities of the 
North. The Celtæ poſſeſſed the weſtern Europe, 
Spain, Gaul, Italy, the Britiſh Iſles, and a great part 
of Germany. Theſe two great nations meeting one 
another on their frontiers, formed a third race of men, 
whoſe. character, manners, and language, bore the 
ſtrongeſt mark of their mixed origin. Such were the 
Peucini, the Venedi, and Fenni of Tacitus, who, 
though claſſed among the old Germans, were tinctured 
with the looſe manners, and characteriſtical dirt and 
: lazineſs of the Sarmatz +, 


= the period Xt time between the days of Tacitus Progreſs of” 
and the reign of Marcus Aurelius, the mixed breed of engen. 
the Celto- Sarmatic Germans of the North became ſo 
numerous on the ſhores of the Baltic, that, under the 

name of Vandals and Marcomanni g, they advanced 

into Pannonia, croſſed the Danube, and ravaged the 
Roman territories d. The emperor oppoſed: them in 
perſon, and after, in his ſecond expedition, he died at 


Sirmium, the Barbarians were driven back by the valour 
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+ Peucinorum, 8 et Fennorum nationes Germanis an Sar- 
matis adſcribam dubito. Sordes omnium ac torpor; procerum connublis- 
mixtis, nonnihil in Sarmatarum habitum fœdantur. Tacit. Germ. xlvi. 


IF n S * . e 
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+ Marcommani Fenifics borſe-men ia the Celtic language; a proof of 
their Sarmatic origin, 


= Og. —ê 
* n — 


8 Pannonias ergo, et Marcomannis, Sarmatis Vandalis extinctis, ore” 
vitio liberavit. Capitol, 1 in Antonin, Philoſoph. xvii. 1085 


and 
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and conduct of Pertinax, who commanded in Dacia 
and the two Mzſias ||. Recruited by new migrations 
from the Sarmatæ beyond the Viſtula and the Baltic, 
they attempted to break into the Roman dominions in 
the reign of Commodus, but with no ſucceſs: Maximin 
and Diocleſian obtained ſignal victories over them * 
and, in ſhort, as long as the empire retained any . 
on its frontier, the legions found means to repel the de- 
predatory armies of the northern Sarmate, | 


} 


The ancel- The enemies with whom the Romans contended in 
f th 
Barbetians the decline of their empire, were far from being the 


who dne ſame race of men who oppoſed them when they firſt 


empire. 


penetrated with their arms beyond the Alps. The 
whole dominions of the Celtæ, excepting a part of 
Germany, the northern Britain, and Ireland, fell under 
the power of Rome during its political vigour. The 
Sarmatæ of Scandinavia, with that fondneſs for migra- 
tion which they exhibited in all ages, advanced gra- 
dually into Germany, and, being ſtopt i in their progreſs 
by the legions ſtationed on the Rhine and Danube, 
ſettled between the Baltic, the ocean, and the two 
great rivers juſt mentioned, and roſe into various 
Petty nations, whoſe manners bore evident marks of 


[| Ke} noigeuoev celicer bello Vandalico et Marcomannico) 5 Ilegrhag. 
Dion. Caſſ. 


- #* Ab aquilone barbaræ feræque nationes Sarmatarum domitæ: 
Cp Lat. lib, Ixxi. 


2 | hte 
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cheir mixed origin. The blood of the Sarmatz ſeems 
however to have moſt prevailed ; for the language and 
character which the Barbarians who overturned the 
empire carried with them into the South of Europe 
were much more nearly allied to the Sarmatic Tartars 
of the Eaſt than to the Celtic nations who poſſeſſed the 
Weſt. The writers therefore who affirm, that the 
preſent language of Germany i is the remains of the old 
Celtic, deceive themſelves and the public. The truth 
is, the modern Germans are almoſt as little concerned in 
thoſe barbarous tribes, whom Tacitus ſo elegantly de- 
ſcribes, as the Turks of Peloponneſus are in the hiſtory 
and manners of the ancient Spartans. 


Origin of the Argh Saxons. 


” bs Goths and Vandals, who made ſuch a great Goths and 
figure i in Europe, originally poſſeſſed a part of that im 
menſe tract of country which lies between the Baltic 

| and the northern ocean +. In a period of remote an- 
tiquity they quitted their ancient ſeats in Scandinavia, 

and ſeized on the ſouthern ſhore of the Baltic from the 

mouth of the Viſtula to the Elb and the German 
ocean. The Vandals were the principals in this great 


I Ex Scanzia, cum regi ſuo, nomine Berich, Gothi quondam memo- 
rantur egreſſi. Jornandes ſub initium libri de rebus Gothicis. 


Gothi ſiquidem, Wandalique, nec non etiam aliæ feroces et barbaræ 


nationes e Germania ab inſulà que Scandinavia dicitur prodierunt. Paul. 
Diac. lib. i. 
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migration, which muſt have happened a conſiderable 


time before their firſt appearance on the confines of the 
Roman dominions in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 


Their ſituation in Germany was to the Weſt of the 


Goths; and they were ſubdivided into a variety of 
ſmall communities t, each of which made a diſtin- 
| guiſhed figure in the inundation of Barbarians which 
overwhelmed the weſtern empire after the death of the 


firſt T heodoſius, f 


The A0 . from whom the majority of the Engliſh 


nation derive their blood, and the whole their name, 
were one of the ſmall ſtates which the Romans com- 


prehended under the general name of Vandals. Tacitus 


has had the good fortune to have digniſied his account 


of the Germans with the firſt mention of a nation who 


have fince made ſuch an illuſtrious figure in the world g. 


They, however, promiſed but little of their future 
greatneſs in the days of the elegant writer. He paſſes 
lightly over them in a catalogue of obſcure tribes, Who 
were remarkable for nothing but the peculiar worſhip 
they paid to Hertha, or the earth, well known to be 
the great goddeſs of the Scandinavian Sarmatæ, Who 
were the anceſtors of the Angli. T hey ſeem to have 


7 Vandeli quorum pars Burgundiones, Varini, Carini, N Gut- 
tones. Plin, lib. iv. 


$ Aviones et AnGL1, et Varini, fluminibus et ſylvis muniuntur. 
Tacit. Germ. xl. | | 


— 8 Ay been 
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been in poſſeſſion of that part of the ſhore of the | 
Baltic which extends from the Vekel to the Dray ee. 

The Elb bounded their territories to the South ; the 
tribe of Vandals diſtinguiſhed by the name of Varini 


| bordered with them on the Eaſt, and their friends and al- 
lies the Saxons lay between them and the German Ocean, 


The Saxons derived their origin tow the ſame ſource Of the Sax: 
with the Angli. The perfect identity in point of my 
cuſtoms, manners, and religion, which ſubſiſted be- 
tween theſe two tribes, their unanimity in expedition 
and war, the facility with which they were loſt in one 
another in their Britiſh conqueſts, prove, beyond diſ 
pute, that the names of Angli and Saxons were but 
two appellations for one and the ſame people. The 
weſtern Vandals are, for the firſt time, mentioned 
under the name of Saxons by Ptolemy *, who flouriſhed 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. The fignification of 
their name is involved in that impenetrable darkneſs 
which covered their original country, the ancient Scan- 
dinavia; and the learned men who have attempted to 
inveſtigate its etymon have expoſed their own ignorance 
without having thrown any light on the ſubject. 


When the Roman empire begin to decline, the Their pro- 


Saxons, like the reſt of the Sarmatic Germans, availed Sund the 


* Eęeł is 9e Er Tov auxms 7 5 Rue gms voice Lazoves. 
i On. _ themſelves 


FO 
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| themſelves of its debility, and indulged their natural 
love of depredation by deſcents on the coaſts of the 
maritime provinces *®, The ſituation of the Angli on 
the ſhore of the Baltic, t that of the Saxons on the Ger- 
man Ocean, and the knowledge of naval affairs which 


both derived from the Suiones, who were their an- 
ceſtors in Scandinavia, rendered them a troubleſome 
enemy to the empire a whole century before its fall 2. 


During that period they gradually poſſeſſed themſelves 
5 of the whole ſhore of the German Ocean from the Elb 


to the Rhine; and after the Franks had forced their 


way into Gaul, the Saxons ſucceeded them in their 
5 ancient ſeats 1 in Germany, and formed an ample domi- 
nion in that country, before they found. means to 
eſtabliſh themſelves i in a better ſoil and climate. 


Their hiſ- 
tory on the 
continent 
little 
known. 


T hs: hilary: of the Saxons before their arrival in 
Britain is comprehended i in the tranſient notice taken of 


their piracies * the writers of Rome. Like the other : 


* Kae 06 TOVTWY 3 ungregsrare roy t evoutuiuy agb gor, 
bu 9 Cob fun 5 vagrigia 70 mg rag PANBG e vaſiidorres, iu 
poipey ον org 7 I T1v U PWwpuaicy ee, fa ri fur. u. 


Zoſim. lib. iii. 


+ Erupit Saxonum multitudo, et oceani difficultatibus permeatis Ro- 


manum limitem gradu patebat intento. Amm. Marcell. lib. xvii. 


1 The Franks and Saxons infeſted the coaſt of Gaul | in the rg of 


Diocleſian. Eutrop. lib. ix. 
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nations whoſe expeditions proved fatal to the power of 


the Romans they advanced in a cloud of darkneſs into 


the regions of the South. Ignorant of letters, they 
had not the means of tranſmitting any account of 
5 themſelves to after ages, and thoſe who could record 


their actions were the natural enemies of their fame. 


Neither is the loſs which their poſterity have ſuffered 


from this circumſtance either conſiderable or to be much 
a regretted. The Barbarians of the northern Europe 


carried ſcarce any virtue, except valour, into the con- 
quered provinces. Their object was to get ſettlements for 
themſelves, and not to procure ſubjects; and to obtain the 


former, they exerciſed every ſpecies of inhumanity againſt 


the latter. Time, however, has, in its progreſs, worn off 
their ferocity ; and the nations: of -modern Europe haye 
been rendered independent of the abſence of biſtory 


among their anceſtors by: their o own! (proper: fame. 175 


——— —— — —⅜ 7 


General | 


refletions, 
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| Preliminary Oer vat. 


ö 'ERE the univerſality of Westen a concl- 
five argument in favour of religion, all ſcepti- 


wc on a ſubject fo important, would have been long 
fince at an end. Mankind, in every ſtage of ſociety, | 


are given to enquiry; but the ſucceſs of their reſearches 


is only in proportion to the degree at which the culti- 


vation of philoſophy has arrived. Amazed at the 


works of nature, aſtoniſhed at themſelves, they wiſh to 


trace the origin and government of both to their ſource; 


and, riſing through a chain of effects to a firſt cauſe, 
they wander beyond the limits of reaſon, and loſe 


' themſelves in clouds and in darkneſs, In the hazineſs 


of this extra-rational region, if the expreſſion may be 


uſed, dwells Superſtition, the prolific mother of the 


| Gods of all barbarous nations. When the human mind 


has received the laſt improvements of philoſophy, it 


begins to be aſhamed of its former credulity, The 


grim 
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grim powers to whom ignorance and fear gave being, 
vaniſh from all their ſhrines, An active, firſt principle, 
which cannot be explored, is left beyond the bounds of 
reafon ; and men fit down in filence, after having made 
2" mortifying diſcovery of the finitude of their own 
pions: gl 


The ſcepticilm, in matters of religion, which fre- Onreligion, 


quently proceeds from too much philoſophy, is not 
| altogether . confined to theoriſts i in poliſhed ſociety, Na- 


tions not much advanced in other improvements, have 
been known to pay no worſhip to a ſuperior Being. 
Immerſed ; in ignorance, or too modeſt in their opinions 
of their own importance, they either could frame no 
adequate conception of a divinity, or they thought him 


too much exalted to- think of human affairs. The Cal- 


laici * of Spain formed no ideas on the ſubject of 
religion: And the inhabitants of the ſouthern regions of 
Ethiopia, in the days of Strabo, paid no veneration 
„ The Sun himſelf, who, from his uſe 


to any God 
and ee bids fair to command the reſpect of Bar- 


barians, they execrated and deteſted, as the ſource of 
uncaſineſs and diſeaſe. | The Angilæ of Africa placed 


* "Evo: 95 rade aua! £Yiou Par. Strabo, lib. ili. 


+ Tov 08 gg Y Jaap 3 — 496 ahora ici. Id. lb. ri. 


7 Ove ye . Toy N garn irh, 2 rand dexin. 1d. ibid. 
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no divinity in the heavens. They ſwore by ſpirits 
_ dwelling under the ground; they conſulted. their (ie: 
tended oracles, and addreſſed to them their prayers *. 

But inſtances of national atheiſm are few. The ſuper- 
ſtitious fears inherent in human nature, and a con- 
viction of ſome firſt cauſe carried home, by natural 
reaſon, to the mind, have formed divinities, and erected 
altars, in every corner of the world. Religion, among 
mankind in general, i is even prior to regulation and law. 
They ſubmit to the inviſible government of a Divinity, 
before they acquieſce in the more obrĩous authority of 
the magiſtrate. . 
N Ideas of 


Barbarians 


The ry 4 of Rabel concerning a Gd are 


ea. 25 ſimple, and therefore juſt. Superſtition grows as it 


comes down on the current of time; and vain ima- 
ginations ſtart into Divinities on every ſide. Men of 
ſpeculation riſe in the progreſs of ſociety, and form 
Tyſtems of religion out of the various- opinions which 
lie floating on the human mind. To eſtabliſh their 
tenets, heaven itſelf i is called in to their aid. A pre- 
| tended communication with the Divinity is inculcated 
with eagerneſs and ſucceſs; and even the prieſt himſelf 


* Angilz manes tantum Deos putant. Per eos dejerant. Eos ut 
oracula conſulunt; precatique, quæ voluerunt, ubi tumulis incubuere, 
E eee ferunt ſomnia. Mew: lib. i. 


. d f * 
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begins at laſt to believe the tale which he has ſo often 
told. By means like theſe, Zoroaſter became the 
founder of the Perſian religion in the remoteſt times + : 


and Zamolxis, through the ſame path, aſcended to the 
rank of a God . the A 


T he i ignorance of the nations of the northern Europe Of the 
| has involved in darkneſs the founder of their ancient 1 
faith That the religion of the Druids was new- 
5 modelled, after the powers of the human mind were 
in ſome degree cultivated, appears from the philoſo- 
phical opinion which they entertained of God. To form 
no ideas of the Divinity as a perſonal exiſtence, ſeemed 
to be an eſtabliſhed article in their doctrine. The Sar- 
matæ beyond the Elb and the Baltic bear in their my- 
thology, a characteriſtical mark of the ſuperior ferocity 
of their manners. I hey conſidered their Divinities 
themſelves as ſubject, like men, to the viciſſitudes of 
fortune. Odin, the giver of bliſs to fallen warriors, 
was himſelf one day to fall T. The paradiſe which re- 
ceived the ſouls of the heroes, upon their ſeparation by 


violence from the body, was temporary and tranſient. 


4 Eudoxus atque Ariftorelen prodidere, an ſex millibus anno 
rum ante Platonis mortem fuiſſe. Plin. lib. xxx. 


Hermippus tradidit, Zoroaſtrem ſex millibus : annorum ante Trojanum 
bellum. Id. ibid. 


2 Rade, Mybol. xxx. et t Ali. 
X X 
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The ſun and moon were to periſh ; the ſtars were 
to ſtart from their ſpheres ; and the Valhalla, which 


was the reſidence of Odin and his followers, was to 
be conſumed in the general conflagration which was to 


deſtroy the world. 


| veneration Though the Gods of the Scandinavians had little buſi- 
prieſts, neſs with the events of this life, the prieſts who offered 
ſacrifice were very highly venerated [|]. The myſtical com- 
munications with heaven which the ſuperintendants of the 
religion of every nation pretend to enjoy, procure them 
unlimited reſpect among the ſuperſtitious vulgar. T hough 
to men whoſe great aim in life was to meet with a 

violent and honourable death, a knowledge of futurity 

| ſeems to be of little conſequence; the Sarmatic colonies 

on both the ſhores of the Baltic were much given to an 
examination into the will of the Gods by divination. 

This province was appropriated by the prieſt ; and he 
appeared magnified through the myſtical darkneſs which 
he artfully threw over his ceremonies, When the for- 

tune of war was adverſe, when the earth refuſed its 


uſual as of corn, the king was driven from his 


F laminem e eos four non minus quam regem venerari. Helmold. 


lik, i. 


Majorem faminis, quam regis, venerationem apud ipſos eſſe. Id. ibid. 


Regem apud eos modicæ een ws e flaminis, 
1d. lib. Il, 


throne ; 
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throne ; but the office of the prieſt was perpetual, and 
ſubject to no change“. The prieſt conveyed the will of 
the Gods to mankind; and the king and people de- 
pended © gee his nod, and were to execute his com- 
mands . NV 


But, to wander no farther into diflemtion 3 the r0- A remark; 
mantic opinions of the anceſtors of the Knee and 

Angli may, by their ſingularity, amuſe. The deſign 

of the Introduction ſeems to impoſe the ſubject on the 
Author. He will obſerve that brevity in diſquiſition 
which is ſuitable to things rendered unimportant by their 
diſtance in antiquity ; and he hopes to throw light on a 

| ſyſtem of religion, which the aſſiduity of the learned 
has not hitherto extricated from abſurdity and fable. 


Rex, ritu veteri, poteſtate PE rem ovetur, ſi ſub eo fortuna 
titubaverit belli, vel ſegetum copiam negaverit terra. At ſacerdos eſt 
perpetuus, obnoxius diſcriminibus nullis, ut reges. Marcell. lib. xvill. 


* Flaminem enim reſponſa perquirere, et eventus ſortium Se 
Hum ad nutum ſortium et porro 2 et populum ad illius nutum 
: pendere. Helmold. lib. 1 It, 


Men give 
their own 
characters to 
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Gods of the An glo-Saxons. 
Men not favoured with revelation, give their own 


o paſſions and prejudices to the Divinities whom they 
adore. Brought up in battle, and habituated to blood, 


the Scandinavian Sarmatæ made their Gods as fierce and 


untractable as themſelves. The character given of 


Odin differs in no reſpect from the pictures we have 


Mode of 


among the 


of thoſe bold and intrepid warriors, who led their depre- 
datory armies into the regions of the South. T he 
Supreme Gods of other nations are repreſented as fa- 
vourable to the exiſtence of the human ſpecies. The 
chief title of the Odin was the Father of the Slain * 
The events of this life, excepting the means of leaving | 
it with renown and through violence, commanded little 
of the attention of his worſhippers; and his dominion 
may therefore, in ſome meaſure, be faid 1 to > begin i in the 


hour of death, 


hs be mode of worſhip among the Saxons and their | 
| Scandinavian anceſtors was as ſimple as their ideas of a 
Divinity were unrefined. A great log of unfaſhioned 
wood, perpendicularly raiſed in the open air, was the 
* Walfader. He was alſo diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral other ſanguinary 
names. Sigmundur, the Giver of Victory; Audun, the Deſtroyer; 
Drepſvarpur, he that lays armies dead. Drouga 1 the Lord of 


Graves. 
common 
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common repreſentative of Odin. This ſymbol they 


diſtinguiſhed by the name of Igmunsur, a word 


which, in their language, ignified the univerſal. pillar 


which ſuſtains the world“. There is a kind of phi- 
loſophy in this meaning, which agrees but little with the 


The eaſtern Sar- 
mate, who. worſhipped him under the figure of a 


character of the ſanguinary God. 


ſword, formed more ſuitable ideas of a power who 


nach in human blood +. % ortrgg 


341 


To otthip. the Divinity through Jubel ad, under Origin of 


: human forms, or figures of animals, was not among 
the earlieſt improvements made upon natural religion. 


It was after ſuperſtition became an engine of ambition 
to the prieſt, that he amuſed his ignorant followers with 
grim images of a being, whom they could not other- 
wile comprehend. The northern nations were late i in 
their reception of a mode of worſhip, which ſeems to 5 
have riſen in a warmer climate than their wn. They 
erected a log of wood t, a ſword, or a ſpear, before 


* Truncum ligni non parvæ magnitudinis, in altum ereftum ſub dio 


colebant, patria eorum lingui, IRMUNSUL appellantes, quod latins uni- 
verſalis columna quaſi ſuſtinens omnia. Adam. Brem. vi. 


3 Mars omnium Scytharum Deus, Ei pro ſimulacris enſes. Pomp. 
Mela, lib. li. c 


4 Truncum ligni non parvæ magnitugings | in altum erectum. Adam. 
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them *, when they offered ſacrifices and prayers to God, 
rather as a conſpicuous mark in the center of the conſe- 


Their three 


Divinities. 


ſon of the power whom they adored. In eſtabliſhed 


places of worſhip, an oak growing in the middle of a 
was the object to which devotees turned their eyes in 
prayer +, The Gods were ſaid to deſcend, at times, 


into this ſanctified circle; but it Was thought a kind of 


within walls, or that a human figure could give = 
idea of his perſon g. 


into the religion of its inhabitants, When, in their 


- * Pro ſimulacris enſis. Pomp. Mela, lib. ii. 


Deo terræ illius Pronen; quas ambiebat atrium et ſepes accuratior lig- 


Oz de aveipuevor broig rd aATy reſctvn de £ . Pollux, lib. i. 


Et Prone deus ALDpEN EURO; quibus nullz effigies erpreſſe. Hel- 
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crated circle, than a repreſentative of the ſuppoſed per- 


piece of ground, ſurrounded by a very thick hedge, 


facrilege to ſuppoſe, that the Divinity could be confined 


ITbe cloud which I EW on the North of Europe 
after the decline of the Romans, prevents us from ſeeing 
diſtinctly the period i in which images were introduced 


progreſs to the South, they began gradually to emerge 
from darkneſs, we diſcover the bguees of Odin, Thor, 


+ Inter vetuſtiſſimas arbores vidimus ſacras quefcus, quæ dicatæ erant 


nis conſtructa, continens duas Renten Helmold. in Chronico Sclav. lib. i. 


LNec cohibere in parietibus neque in ullam humani oris ſpeciem aſſi 
milare. Tacit. Germ. 


mold. de Sarmatis. 5 
and 


* 
2 
* — + - , 
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and Frea, in their places of worſhip *. Theſe were te 
only powers dignified with temples and ſtatues ; though 
local intelligences were acknowledged and ede 

Enthuſiaſts in our preſent religion have unneceſſarily 
found a Trinity in the mythology of the old Scandina- 
vians. Their miſtake proceeds from their zeal. Thor 


was only the title of Thunderer, annexed by all nations 


to the Supreme Divinity T. Odin was worſhipped un- 
der that name as preſiding over the regions of the air, 
as the ruler of tempeſts, the director of thunder, the 
lord of the weather, and protector and nouriſher of the 
fruits of the earth ? + 


The Saxons and their Sctitidhiipien anceſtors having Frea, 
Odin's wife. 
n human enen to Odin, accommodated him alſo 


* Suecis trium deorum ereftz i imagines habebantur Thor, Odin, et 
F rea. Ericus Olaus, lib. i. 


Mlajores noftri tribus tantum dus content Thoro, Odino, er Frea, 
Stiernhook, de Jur. vet. SUCQNUM.. 


Fo» 75 hor cum ſceptro Jovem exprimere videtur. Adam. Brem. ccxxxiii. 


＋ Thor preſidet 1 in are, tonitrus et fulmina, ventos, imbreſque, ſerena 
et fruges gubernat. Id. ibid. 


VUnum deum fulguris effectorem ſolum agnoſcunt. Procop. Goth. lib. i i, 


Thorus primus et maximus deorum erat. Hic Jopiter fulmine po- 
tens. Stiernhook, de Jure vetuſto Sueonum. 


Odinus ſupremus et antiquiſſimus Afarum, (deorum). Edda Iland. 


Mythol. XViit. 
Uodan ab univerſis 8 5 gentibus ut Deus ado- | 
ratur. Paul. * Rer. Longob. lib. i. on - 


with 
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with a wife L. Contrary to the practice of the Celtæ, 
they admitted a female Divinity into the catalogue of 
their Gods. The Angli, in the days of Tacitus, wor- 
ſhipped the earth, the mother of all, under the name 
of Hertha r; and it was the ſame Divinity who after- 
wards obtained the title of Frea, the ſpouſe of Odin. 
Men who deduce every ſy ſtem of religion from rational 

principles, may reſt the origin of that of the Saxons on 

philoſophy. Odin was the irreſiſtible principle which 
gives motion to every thing that breathes; ; and Hertha, 

Frea, or the Earth, furniſhed that portion of matter 
which is animated into living creatures by the active and 


e ſpirit, diſtinguiſhed by the name of God, 


 Refleftion | The philoſophical idea formed. originally concerning 


on the ſan- 


guinary cha- the active ſpirit, which was diſtinguiſhed by the name 
Gain! of Odin, was probably the ſource from which his wor- 
ſhippers drew his fanguinary character. It was natural 
for the principle which animated portions of matter, to 
diſcover a tendency of returning to the place from 
whence it came. The Brahmins of the Eaſt ſeem to 


convey, in their doctrine concerning the immortality of 

'* Frea uxor perhiberur Wodani. Paul. Diac. lib, Y Vid. Saxo- 
Grammatic. lib. i. — 

1 Illa fuit ſeptentrionis Venus. Cluver. Germ. Antiqua. Frea ſeems 

to derive its origin from Frau, the German word for Woman. 

T I 1 ul rue TFOVTWY Anαν“⁰hu⁰,ůõjůmx dodo reiga. 8 Orpheus. | 

] the 
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the ſou], that the portions of the GREAT Sour, which 
animate men and animals, have as much tendency to the 
center of the active principle called God, as bodies have 

to the center of the earth. This might have been a 
tenet of the religion of Scandinavia before it was cor- 
rupted in falling down through the current of time. 

In any other way, it is difficult to account for the con- 
tempt of death which diſtinguiſhed the followers of 
Odin. Their philoſophers, in a period beyond the 
reach of our information, had inculcated upon their 
minds, a belief that unhappineſs could only exiſt in that 
ſtate which ſeparated the human ſoul from the fou ntain 
from which i it came. 


The backer, ſo pts to Un given of Frea, On themild 

or the Earth, ſeems to ſtrengthen this opinion, Her "= 2 

worſhip filled the minds of her devotees with ſentiments 

very different from thoſe which the bloody altars of 

Odin inſpired. During the feaſt held in honour of 
Hertha among the Angli, and their neighbcars on the 

Baltic, an univerſal joy was ſpread. over the country. 

Benevolence and hoſpitality prevailed in every quarter, 8 5 9 

War and diſcord ceaſed; and it was then only. 1 _ 
peace and quiet were 1 known or loved. The Y 

univerſal parent of mankind did not, they juſtly 

chought, delight in the eee of her race; and 

3 55 therefore 
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Topical) 
_ Divinities, 
ties who were worſhipped publickly under human forms, 


venerated inferior intelligences, who were thought to 
reſide in natural objects. | Theſe topical deities were 
little better than the fallen angels, which the ſuperſtition 
of more enlightened times has diſperſed over the world $, 
They were placed in ſtorms and tempeſts, in hills, in 
fountains, in great bodies of water T. T hey were the 
active principles which moved the objects i in which they 
dwelt ; and the notice taken of them * the Anglo- 
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therefore every inſtrument of death was ſhut up during 
her ſuppoted reſidence in the land. When ſhe retired 


to her ſacred grove, her warlike worſhippers, whoſe 


bent to humanity was only temporary, recoiled with vio- 


lence into their favourite occupation of {laughter and 


war *, 


The Scandinavians, together with the three Divini- 


In commune Hertham, id eſt, terram matrem colunt. Eft i infula 


oceani caſtum nemus, dicatum in eo vehiculum veſte contectum. Sacer- 


os adeſſe deam penetrali intelligit. Læti tunc dies, feſta loca. Non 
bella ineunt, non arma ſumunt, clauſum omne ferrum. Pax et quies 


l tunc tantum nota 1 tunc rantum amata. Tacit, Germ, Ix. 


8 80086 E 701 2 Papas riCourw 6 Guganious T TE Je deblous. | Procop, 
Goth. lib. ii. 


+ Thulitæ complures genios venerantur; atreos, terreſtres, marinos, 


et alia minora numina que in aquis fontium et fluminum verſari dicuntur. 


Frocop. Gogh. Ib. th es 3 | 
I a Saxons 
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Saxons and their Kher fte, was rather a mark of reſpect | 
than any formal worſhip . T hey offered them no 
ſacrifice, they addreſſed to them no prayer, but they 


regarded the portions of matter in which they were ſup- 
poſed to exiſt with ſilent reverence and awe. 


. 


This ſuperſtition derives its origin from philoſophy. 7 Their ori- 
The idea of the univerſality of the Divinity ſeems to Sin. 5 
have been the firſt principle in the religion of all nations. 

The Indians, the Egyptians, the ancient Greeks, the 
Celtic Druids, and Scandinavian mythologiſts, believed 
that the great INCOMPREHENSIBLE SOMETHING, which 
we diſtinguiſh by the name of God, created the world, 
and diffuſed itſelf like a foul through the whole body 
of nature. The preſence of this active principle was 
thought to be moſt conſpicuous in the more ſtrongly 
marked objects of the univerſe. God was worſhipped 
where he was moſt clearly ſeen; and, as ſpeculative 
opinions degenerate into abſurdity in a ſucceſſion of 
ages among the vulgar, ſeparate. intelligences were 
placed by the ſuperſtitious in thoſe portions of matter 
which exhibited moſt beauty, activity, and force. 


I Aetrem et aquam venerantur; adorant autem tantummodo et deum 
nuncupant, qui cœlum et terram fecit. Theophyl. Simoc. lib. vii. 


+. Ori done d roy * 10 Yd, 0; 650 Drameporrmues &urov. 
Strabo, lib. V. on ac. 0 | 
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Abadas There is nothing in which the religion of the Celta 


well as a 


good prin- differs more materially from that of the Sarmatic Scan- 


ciple in the 


5 teligion of - dinavians, than that the latter placed a bad principle, as 
the Saxons. | 


well as a good, in their mythology. This opinion 
ſeems to have had its riſe in Aſia, The Perſian Magi 
inculcated it upon their diſciples ; and it is one of the 
fuundamental tenets in the creed of the Brahmins of 
India. The doctrine ſeems to have travelled round the 
Palus Mzotis into the eaſtern Europe; and to have been 
eſtabliſhed on both the ſhores of the Baltic, by Sarmatic 
emigrants from beyond the Viſtula and the gulph of 
Finland. The Druids were of opinion, that bad actions 
brought along with them their own puniſhment in this 
life. The Scandinavians placed an eternity of miſery 
for the wicked beyond the Racna rocxus, or twilight 
of the Gods. The romantic deſcriptions given of theſe 

regions of darkneſs and forrow in the Iflandic Edda, | 
ſhall be . in a * ſection. 


Cauſe of "The BAD PRINCIPLE each in the mk of - 


thutopinion. the eaſtern nations, and which the Sarmatic Tartars of 


the northern Afia carried into the regions beyond the 
Viſtula and the Baltic, has its ſource in ſpeculative | ab- 


G * Aer er , Pay EY mqura my PrXovoPias mqesCuregove eva Tov ** 


lend TOUG h, 36 duo xaT aurovg Evas nexas, No do 3 
A dition. Diog. Laert. 1 in Procemio de Oromaſde. 


ſervations 
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| ſervations on the ſtate of the univerſe. The firſt, the 
eſtabliſhed and univerſal idea concerning the Supreme 
Being is, that he is 600D z but as Exil. apparently exiſts, | 
it muſt have derived its origin from another cauſe. The 
Aremanius of the Magi, the Shiba of the Brahmins, 
the Eblis of the Arabians, were all the offspring of 
this opinion; and the Hela of the northern nations, 
who received the wicked into her diſmal 'abcde, owed 
her being to that circumſcribed philoſophy which cannot 
diſtinguiſh partial diſorders in the fabric of the univerſe 


from general evil. 


R ect ions on a future State. 


Though prejudice and 4 hive ſometimes era- gy@ uu. 
dicated the fear of death from whole nations, the love tions on the 
of exiſtence ſeems to be immoveably planted in the 
human breaſt. Pleaſed with themſelves, and even fond 
of a life which they call miſerable, men look forward to 
diſſolution with a melancholy awe; and are willing to 
palace an eternity of being, beyond the grave. A pro- 

ſpect of immortality in another world ſoothes, at the 
ſame time, their vanity, and flatters their pride. The 
powers of the ſoul, which look forward to futurity, 
ought to carry their own exiſtence into regions which 
they 1 in ſome meaſure have explored ; ; and thus we de- 

mmm : — 5 
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rive an argument of duration from the inherent vigour 
and ability of our minds. 51 5 


Inc ee) "THE G0 ti of the immortality of the ſoul, we have 
ot che” already obſerved, is not coeval with man, It is the 
fruit of much ſpeculation; it owes its origin to a con- 
ſiderable degree of philoſophy. When the conveniencies 

of life, which grow with the progreſs of ſociety, have 

given eaſe and leiſure to ſome inquiſitive individuals, 

they endeavour to examine the nature of that active 
principle which animates the human frame. Aſtoniſhed 

at its powers, they believe it permanent; and the 
pleaſing opinion is received with ardor by the reſt of tbe 


world. Convinced of the perpetuity of the mind, they 


advance into an examination of its mode of exiſtence. 


Deſtitute of facts, they reſign this province to imagi- 
nation; and, with a kind of natural abſurdity, carry 
the joys and miſeries of the preſent life into a ſtate to 
which it bears not the leaſt reſemblance. Fa 


PS TE T be more philoſophical ſyſtems x religion Peak 
ral agipions only in very general terms of a future ſtate. They 
and Brah- even ſeem to cover, with obſcurity and myſtery, a ſabje& 
88 incapable of explanation. The Magi of Perſia, and 

the Brahmins of India, who in ſome meaſure agree in 


the doctrine that the ſoul of man is a portion of the : 


"irreſiſtible 
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irreſiſtible principle which pervades the body of the 
univerſe, place the chief happineſs after death in a kind 
of abſorption into the Divinity * This mode of 
being, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is little banter than annihilation 
itſelf, The. foul, ceaſing to be a perſonal exiſtence, - 
becomes a part of a preat whole. Memory is defaced, 
all paſſions are utterly unknown, and conſciouſneſs is 
loſt. Death, in ſhort, according to the Brahmin phi- 
loſophy, is a kind of reduction of all that compoſes 
man into firſt principles. The material parts are re- 

ſolved into the four palpable and viſible elements; and 
the inviſible and ſubtile eſſence, which animates the! hu- 
man body, returns, to uſe their own expreſſion, like a 
drop into the immenſe ocean from which it came. 


and unſa- 


philoſophical to be generally underſtood, too unintereſt- rifactory 
ing to individuals to pleaſe. The ſatisfaction which the 
pre- occupation of future happineſs affords to the mind, is 
cut off; and that inducement to good actions, which 
ariſes Aan the hopes of reward, is deſtroyed. Religion 
is ſupported by terror; a cold and unwilling On 
ane from fear, occupies the place of virtue,—-; 


* This ſtate of 1 is ; the blog blended with God, where all 
paſſions are utterly unknown, and where conſciouſneſs is loſt, - Dow's - 


Diſſertation. * 
| — 
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T his account of the future ſtate of the ſoul is too «,, DR 
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The imaginations of the ignorant and enthuſiaſtic form 


paradiſes more ſuitable for mankind, than thoſe framed 


by the frigid definitions of philoſophy. The Houries 


| Singular 
opinions of 
the Egyp- 


Kan: 


of Mahommed pleaſe the amorous Aſiatic; and the 
drunken Scandinavian looks forward with eagernch to 


the ale quaffed! in the hall of Odin. 


The ancient Egyptians differed in ſome meaſure from 


2 the. opinions of the Brahmins, concerning the ſtate of 
the dead. The foul of man, though a portion of the 
Divinity, was never to be abſorbed into the immenſity 


of God. Tt hey conſidered him as a perſonal exiſtence, 


though diffuſed through all his works. They ſuppoſed- 
that the ſoul, till all its defires and paſſions were 


_ vaniſhed, was not permitted to appear in the divine 


preſence. When a ſeries of tranſmigrations had worn 


off its iniquities, it was delivered from its pilgrimage, 


and received into that pure and inviſible ſomething | 
where all paſſion is loſt in admiration. God became 


then its immediate conductor and lord. The ſoul de- 


rives its exiſtence from his being, looks upon him for 
ever without hey and is raviſhed with his inexpreſ- 


ſible beauty 


Theſe 
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Theſe ident are too refined For the" bulk of tänkind. int Thr. 
The moſt barbarous nations have the moſt intelligible 

paradiſes. But no race, however rude and uncultivated, 

altogether agreed in their opinions upon a ſubject ſo = 
ſpeculative as the itnmortality ul oe 5 j 
the ancient Thracians believed, that departed ſouls, a. 1 | | 
a ſtated period, returned; ſome thought that they re- | 
mained for ever in happy regions; and eden ſome fup= MF 
poſed, that they were extinguiſhed at the death of the 18 
body. But annihilation,” fad they, ce is better chan e g 
to idee 77 To i — 


The Atte ect, we may patfume; were not numerous 3 Meſſen ges 
annihilation agreeing but little with human pride. The 5 j 
Thracians fabled, that the brave and juſt paſſed immedi- l 1 
ately from death to the preſence of Zamolxis, who, — 
from the rank of a philoſopher, had aſcended into that 1 
of a God. Zamolxis, in regions of bappineſs, prelided = 


over departed fouls. . g He alſo interfered i in the events of 1 1 


von. 0c obe- oli Gray d are eben eig 70 tude 00 
80porrov, drag 2 n o urog aura; Neẽ,̈ £58 8 Parineds s 
Bros, ever fene wg av ar aurou de Gοαẽ0e g @mMIS de robo 
T0 pn Patov pond o euros rbfa mois xarxcg, Plutarchus in libro de Iſide. 


* Una gens Thraces habitant, aliis aliiſque præditi et nominibus et 
moribus. Alii redituras putant animas obeuntium; alii etſi non redeant, 
non extingui tamen, ſed ad beatiora tranſire; alii, emori unden, ſed id 
mau eſſe quam vivere. Pomp. Mela, lib. li. 
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the preſent life; and the mode of conveying to him 
their requeſts was at once fingular and barbarous, 
Every fifth year there was a public aſſembly of the Thra- 
cians, and lots were thrown for a meſſenger to Za- 
molxis. He on whom it fell, received the embaſſy with 
joy. The requeſts of the nation to the God were com- 
municated to the victim, and he was ſlain in the pre- 
ſence of the people +. | Convinced. of the happineſs 
into which he was immediately to enter, his coun- 
trymen envied his fortune, more than they commi- 
ſerated his fate. This extraordinary cuſtom was the 
genuine ſource of the human ſacrifices, which ſtain the 


character of the ancient inhabitants of the northern | 
Europe, 


+ Oi de Dera, gn koyreg dee rere. duc id r 0. Danger 
Tov de Tov rg 'Oure amobvyoxev ewurous ahi dive £LVQ TE TOY T0) 
vH Figa zan dalle e Au rurer pee &% e 
TFEAW NANOVTR eh or QuTEWY ar ay yEAov T &00% Tov 
Zane, if rr &y deal ore terra, &c. Herodes, hb. iy. ; 
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L Hall of Odin. 


ul from one body to another, was a tenet which Py- | 
thagoras borrowed from the Druids of Gaul *. This 
kind of Palingeneſia was however not general. It was 
a topic of diſpute in Philoſophy, rather than an article of 
faith. As the former, it travelled acroſs the Baltic, 
and obtained a place in the religious opinions of the 
ancient Scandinavians. It was ſoon dropt as abſurd +, 
The Valhalla of Odin, and the dark regions of Hela, 

| immediately ſucceeded this life. The firſt was a man- 
ſion of joy for the warlike; the! latter a ſeat of miſery 
and a for cowards, 1 e 


nent, placed a double ſtate of the ſoul after death t; the „eon. 
one prior to the Twirtehr or THE 'Govs, the other e 


* Arnot. in . ls ſmbolis Pyrhagorici, 1. Py DAM i 
Gallos audiviſſe, Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. i. mg 170 9 


* > 2 5 
4 


+ Credebatur antiquitus homines iterum naſti, Mud vero nunc pro 
anili errore habetur. Edda Antiqua i in Oda quæ Helgaquida Hundings 
bana aunnur internen 


4 Status animarum duplex); liv ante if CutposovLoM) B alas 


* 
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+ 


1 be doftrine 1 che tranſmigration. of the human Reflections. 
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after the diſſolution of the world. The Vatnaita®, 
as the word imports, was a receptacle of felicity which 
received the fouls of the ſlain in the hour of death. 
There Odin himſelf preſided. An inexhauſtible wild 
boar, which, though boiled every morning for dinner, 
remained at night entire, ſupplied his table T. Ale, the 
favourite beverage of the North, went round i in the ſkulls. 
of the enemies of his followers and friends F; the God 


himſelf being only indul zed with the juice of the grape 3 


Pleaſures of Though Odin was well ſupplied. with wine, he par- 
e took not of the zeſt of the feaſt, - Two. wolves,. which 
f flood by his ſide, diſpatched his ſhare, of the lard of the 
boar f. The heroes, in the order of the time of their 
f admiſſion, ſat around 2 table in his preſence. 7 hey 
5 dͥ̃lrank, with great conviviality and joy, ale of the 
3 N beſt kind, and the * mead. | The latter was pro- 


ve the 


Valhalla, . on "ts wiſe the Dkr wot called 
Lekapas, and from. her udder ſupplied every day 3 


* Valhalla, quaſi FALLHALL,. ala cœſorum. Edda Iſland. 


+ Sufficere lis queat lardum apri, qui Serimner \ vocatur. 1 quo- 
ridic Sime ſed veſpere integer remanet. Edda Inland. Mythol. il. 


3 In craniis inimicorum brovi bibam in e Odini alla. Rega. 
Lodbrog. | 


| Solus Odinus vinum bibebar. Edda Myjho|. xxxivy , my 2 
4 Nihil autem comedebat duobus adſtamibus lopis. 1d, OY 


64%; a2 
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quantity ſufficient for all the heroes *. In this ſtate of. 
daily feſtivity, the warriors were ſerved at table by beau- 
tiful virgins called Valkyr. But the happineſs derived 

by the friends of Odin from theſe young damſels, was 


not altogether confined to their miniſtration at the 
feaſt Fe. 


War and arms, which were - the delight of the Saxon Occupation. 
in this life, continue to be his amuſement in another te 


world rx. Battle was the daily paſtime, ſlaughter itſelf 


the recreation of the bleſſed. A cock, with a creſt 
of gold,” ſays the Voluſpa, e crows every morning in 
the preſence of the Gods. He awakes the heroes to 
battle before Odin the father of armies &.” N hey ruſh, - 
armed and clothed, to the field, and ſlay one another 
with mutual wounds, ws heſe deaths however are only 


— Geit, ſu e er Hzibnun beiter ſtendr uppi a VALHOLL ok bitr bare af 
limum tres theſs er mog ei nafn freagt er LERADE heiter. | Edda My- 
thol, I. | | | 


5 + Nomen 1 erat 8 quod Stragium cleQrices notat.. 
He virgines potum porigebant Mono-heroibus. Wi. 


+ Recreatio Mono- heroum hæc eſt . . mutus ; ſternentur cxdibys.. 
Hic illorum ludus. Id. XXxv. | | | 


Gol um aſom, c. 

Cecinit circa Aſas 
Aurea criſta inſignis; 
Ille viros excitat ad arma, G 
| Apud exercituum e Odinum... 


temporary. 
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temporary. The power of Odin revives t the ſlain. At 


the approach of dinner, they ſtart up as if nothing had 


Cauſe of 7 
burying 


arms, &c. 


happened, ride into the Valhalla, fit down together in 
the moſt friendly manner, and indulge themſelves with 
copious draughts of mead and beer 1 


As tradeſmen are generally peaceable 1 men, they \ were 
not often intitled by a violent death to the manſion of 


Odin. This circumſtance induced the friends of the 
heroes to depoſite in the graves of the ſlain defenſive 
and offenſive arms; and above all the ſword *, to ſerve 
them in the daily battles of the Valhalla. The fa- 
vourite horſe of the dead was alſo burat on the ſame 
pile with his maſter +; and this animal carried him to 


"= regions of heroes. On him the warrior iſſued to 


the battles which were the paſtime of the bleſſed; on 


him he rode into the Valhalla when the hour of dinner 
came . The poorer ſoldier, who was not provided with 
A horſe, was obliged to walk on foot from the grave to 


the Valhalla. To facilitate his journey along the Bifroſta, 
Or rainbow, called the Bridge of the Gods, the « SHOES 


1 Inſtanti vero prandii tempore omnes incolumes i in aulam equirant, et 
ad potandum conſident. Edda Mythol. XXV. 


* Gladius vivis chariſſima ſuppellex ante omnia mortuos debebar comi- 


tari. Keyſler Antiq. Selectæ. 


+ Heſter var leiddr abalit med ollu reidi. Edda Myc xliv. 
4 Inſtant prandii tempore in aulam equitant, Id. xv. 


OF 


THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 
oP, DEATH * ' were bound faſt to his feet by his furviving 


friends. Theſe were made of wood. Few of the Gods 
themſelves were provided with leathern ſhoes +, 


The Valkyrian virgins were the meſſengers of Odin Vireins 24. 


to the heroes whom he invited i into his Valhalla, With- Wa 
out an Invitation, it was not permitted even to the 9 
ſlain to come tf. The heavens were divided Attache 
manſions of joy. In theſe, ſubordinate intelligences 
preſided, and adminiſtrated bliſs to the ſouls of men. 

Thor had his peculiar palace: Frea her manſions of 
happineſs. Into the reſidence of the firſt, thoſe who 

were not invited by the fair meſſengers of Odin were 
admitted : Into the hall of Frea, that part of the 


female ſex who carried their virginity to the aye l. 


But POO FF 8 were appendages of b 
hall» The felicity of daily ſlaughter had raiſed eee ro 


latter into W eminence among a nation devoted 


Mos eſt calceos letales hominibus alligare, quibus it iter ad Valhal- 
lam calcent. Ciſia Surſſonar Sogn de Veſteini Exequiis. 


+ Solos Deus Vidarus calceis ex corio | facis ſuperbiebat. Edda 
Mythol. xxi. ee 


+ Virgines Valkyria eligunt, invitantque | in aulam. Eivind. Seal 
daſpiller 1 in Carm. Hacomar. | 


Edda Mythol. xix. | 
1 In Freæ aulam veniunt virgines. Id. 1b. 
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to war and blood. It was dignified with many names 


expreſſive of its beauty, magnificence, and ſplendour. 
| It was called the dwelling of Gods *, the reſidence of 
the Aſe+, the palace of friends 2, the place of glad- 
neſs $, the world of joy. Though the ſouls of men 
were admitted into the Valhalla, it was reckoned a 
place of more dignity than the other manſions in hea- 
ven, which were appropriated to the inferior Gods. 
The AlrHRIMUR ||, or world of ſpirits, was leſs ſplen- 
did than the Valhalla. BRRIDDABLIc ** yielded to it 
in beauty; ; and, though the walls of GLiTner IAH and 
its pillars were of ſolid gold, it was inferior in magni- 
ficence. KI NE IORG ſtood, as the fartheſt diſtant, at 
the end of the heavenly bridge, where Biy ROS TA, or 
the rainbow, touches the verge of the ſky.—T heſe were 
the j Joys which the Anglo-Saxons and their Scandina- 


vian anceſtors provided for departed fouls, in the inter- 
mediate time between death and the ewilight of the 


* Godheim. 
+ Aſgard, 
4 Wingulf. 
$ Gladſheimur. 
Mundus F aunorum. 
** The ſplendid quarter of heaven, 
| ＋ The citadel of heaven. 
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The Regions of Hela, 
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The bad principle which we find in the mythology of Refeions, 


the Anglo-Saxons had, as we have already obſerved, its 
origin in philoſophy. That tendency to diſſolution, or, 


more properly ſpeaking, to renovation, which is per- 

ceptible in matter, brought the firſt conviction to man- 
kind that nothing viſible was perfect. But, as the Su- 
preme Being muſt be conſidered as good and perfect, 8 
the opinion that a bad principle « counteracted his ope- 
rations naturally ſuggeſted itſelf to the mind. From 

the good principle men derived their happineſs; to the 
bad they aſcribed their miſery. The firſt incited to 


virtue; the latter perverted to vice. T he idea of a free 


agency, which revealed religion has eſtabliſhed in mo- 
dern times, was the reſult of pride among the Barba- 
rians of ancient Europe. They were convinced that 
man was the firſt mover in his own actions; 3 and they 
believed in future puniſhments as well as in future 


rewards. 


In n province of FRY mythology of the "IE" The regions 
of Hela, 


navians which comprehends the ſtate of the unhappy 
after death, we have but few lights to dire& our way. 


It Is doubtful whether the dominions of Hela were 
1 25 77 7 W 
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opened immediately beyond the grave, or were placed 
at the diſſolution of the world. As valour was the 
only virtue among the northern nations, cowardice was 
the only vice. The firſt intitled them to the joys of 
the Valhalla; the latter ſubjected them to an uncom- 
fortable eternity in the regions of Hela. T hough a 
death of violence was recommended by renown and 
religion, the love of life, which i is natural to mankind, = 
prevailed over this prejudice in the minds of the timid, _ 
More therefore deſcended to Hela than aroſe to Odin. 


2 ORR —— I ů ————— A2 — — — 


"hf re 7 be. covnnd. who. falkered bimſlf to. by ken. off 
facleofthoſe 


Wia died of by diſcaſe, or to be extinguiſhed by age, brought diſ- 

e grace on his friends as well as miſery upon himſelf. 
The relations of the aged often prevented the reflections, 
which might otherwiſe have fallen upon themſelves, by 
putting them to a violent death, Children have been 
known to precipitate their parents from rockst, whilſt 
the devoted perſons. exhibited every demonſtration of 
gladneſs and joy +. 'T his extraordinary mode of pre- 
venting future miſery, by a violent death, was ſo com- 
mon, that every wy had its rock of execution appro- 


= Liberi patrem et matrem ex rupe precipites eee cumn leti- 
tia et hilaritate ad Odinum pergentes. Gothrici et Rolfi Hiſtoria. 


+ In acie exultabant, 1 cs glorioſt et feliciter vita exceſſuri 
Valer. Max. lib. ii. | 


priate : 
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priated to itfelf* When worn out with age, when 
oppreſſed with diſeaſe, or overwhelmed with misfortunes, 
the ſpirited and manly adopted this abrupt method of 
: paſſing to Odin's hall. The irreſolute bore the miſ- 
fortunes of, this life with more patience, and ſunk with 
| * from a natural death to the dominions of Hela. 


Though no apology can waſh away the ſtain which Human fa- 
the blood of human victims has left on the hands of our 2 
_ anceſtors, the peculiar opinion, that happineſs i in another 
world ſucceeded a death by violence, will leſſen our hor- : 
ror againſt a practice ſo oppoſite to every idea of hu: I 
manity. An uninterrupted acquaintance with danger | 
added to that contempt of life, which a firm belief of 
an immediate entrance into the joys of Odin's hall had 
created in the mind. Death, in their opinion, was a 
bleſſing rather than a misfortune. A demiſe in battle, 
through ſuicide, or by the hands of the pricſt, procured 
equally an immediate admiſſion into paradiſe. The | 
perſons who died of diſeaſe or of age were the only unfor- 
tunate. Self- preſervation, that firſt principle of the 
human mind, vaniſhed, in a great meaſure, before the 
ſtrength of this extraordinary prejudice. The victims _ 


* Prope habitaculum rupes illi ſcopulus contiguus, quem nos 50 
proſapiæ ſcopulum dicimus. Scopulus proſapiæ dicitur quod ibi pro- 3 
ſapiam diminuamus cum inopina acciderant mala, Gothrici et Rolf . 

Hiſtoria, Cap i. 5 5 J 


4 
9 
Ro 
+ 
1 
7 
be 
1 
1 


Aa a 2 rejoiced 
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rejoiced in their fate; and they ſeemed to court the blow 


which opened a ſcene of perpetual happineſs to their 
ſouls. When danger roſe to its height, it became, in 


every inſtance, a ſource of elevation and joy to the 


* 


Women 


to Hela. 


Deſcription 
of her and 
her domi- 
nions. 


precipitated 


northern nations, as it brought within vie w a certainty 
of a permanent feliciry i in another world. 


The anceſtors of the Anglo- Saxons were not ſo com- 
plaiſant to women as the Celtæ to the South of the 
Rhine. The ſofter ſex were precipitated into the domi- 
nions of Hela, excepting a few who adopted a voluntary 
death with their huſbands. Even indignity was added 
to puniſhment ; for the northern nations declared, that : 
it was to prevent brawls and contention in the ſeats of 
the bleſſed *, they excluded their wives from the Val- 
halla. Servants were not admitted into the joys of 
Odin, without accompanying their maſters by ſuicide. 
The aged, the diſeaſed, the women and ſlaves, formed, 


in ſhort, the whole of the inhabitants of Hela 8 dreary g 
regions. Ds FE 


The deſcription given 4. he Andie and perſon 
of Hela are full of fancy. „ On the ſhores of dead 
bodies, remote from the ſun, ſays the Edda, © there is 


Ne rixis earum omnia gaudia verterentur. Gautrecks Saga. 


* 


a ſpacious 
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a ſpacious and diſmal hall, with its gates wide open to 


the northern winds. The walls are wattled with ſnakes, 


whoſe heads look inward and vomit poiſon. Rivers of 


this poiſon ruſh through the hall, which the unhappy are 


forced to ford. But in the worſt condition are thoſe 
who are precipitated into the inmoſt regions, They 
are tormented 1 7 the evil Demon, who dwells in the 
fartheſt darkneſs *,” Hela, wh6 preſides over theſe 
baleful regions, is herſelf a figure expreſſive of ſuitable | 


horror. One half of her frame is blue, the other bears 


the colour of the human ſkin +. Her aſpect is fierce 


and terrible; her temper . and cruel : tf. To 


f ' 9 * N 


* . novi ſtare 
A ſole remotum, 
In cadaverum littoribus, 
hBoream verſus ſpectant fores.. 
: Aula contexta tergis ſerpentum 
Ciaapita introrſus ſpectant; 
Et virus evomunt. 
Amnes veneni manant per aulam, 
Quos vadere coguntur infelices. 
Verum in Haergumi 
Peſſima eſt conditio 
Edda Mythol. xlviii. 50 
5 Voluſpa Stroph. xxxvi. 


Ss, 


+ Hela Db ung Tui parte cœrulea, altera colorem retinet pellis hu- 
mani. Edda Mythol. £XVIlle. 


4 Torva et truculenta Hela, : E Ibi 4. e 


'7 
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her, Odin himſelf was carried on his horſe Sleipner g. 
The God, when he made his appearance in the world 
in the form of a man, for theſe manifeſtations of the 

divine preſence are common to all religions, thought it 
| neceſſary to be ſlain, as an example to his followers, to 
acquire a title to the Valhalla by a violent death. The 
rigid goddels, who knew Odin's death to be a mere 

pretence, commanded him into her preſence; and his 
mode of extricating himſelf out of her hands, forms 
one of the wild tables which compoſe. the Scandinavian 
mythology. 


Cauſe of x he terror which Hela and her dominions impreſſed 

cordcath on the minds. of the Anglo-Saxons and their anceſtors in 
; Seandina. Scandinavia, was perhaps as great an inducement = 
j "Ow valour and the love of death by violence, as were the 
Joys of the Valhalla, Men however choſe, for the 
ſake of their reputation, to derive their contempt of life 
from the latter. To die with exultation and joy, wm 
der the torture or arms of an enemy, was as peculiar to 
the northern nations, as it was neceſſary to their renown, 
«© The goddeſſes invite me,” ſays Regner Lodbrog, 
« the Valkyrian goddeſſes, whom Odin has ſent from 


. 5 5 his hall. The laſt hours of my life are paſſing away; 


= = $ Ad hanc Balderus (Odinus) delatus, Mythol, aliv. suo, i. i. 
with 
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with a ſmile I give up my foul . This ſtrange love of 
death rendered the means of attaining it by violence a 
ſource a uncommon joy. © The battle is as pleaſing 
to me, ſays Lodbrog, © as to aſcend the bed of a vir- 
gin in the glow of her charms; or to kifs a youtkiul. 


widow in her moſt ſecret tent! 1 


+ Lovicane me der Valkyrie 
Quas ex aula ſua 
Odinus mihi miſit. 
Vitæ elapſæ ſunt horæ, 
| Ridens moriar. | Epiced. Regn. Lodbrog Stroph, Axix. 


* Erat ſicut ſplendidæ virginis 
Lectum aſcendere; 
Aut j Juvenem viduam . 
in ſecreta ſede oſculari. Id. xiv. 
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Reflections 


5 the mind an opinion that they muſt have an end. The 


on the diſ- 
ſolution of 
the world. 
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l The « Tuiligh f 85 G. | 


Things that have a beginning. naturally 61 to 


productions of nature decline in the lapſe of time: 
Mankind themſelves are born and die. Every object 
around us hourly ſuffers change; and all things ſeem 


to have a tendency to diſſolution. Men riſe, in the 
chain of argument, from the want of permanency in 
the members of the univerſe, to a belief that the world 5 
itſelf muſt have its period. In the faith of the moſt 
barbarous nations, this tenet has always found a place. 


Zoroaſter inculcated it upon the old Perſians; the 


Druids delivered it to their Celtic followers ; : it = SME | 


in the religion of the Brahmins ; and it was firmly be- 
lieved by the fierce inhabitants of ancient Scandinavia. 


An opinion that matter could be annihilated, was never 
admitted into their mythology. To be reduced to its 


firſt principles, was what they called the Diſſolution of 


the World. The element of fire has the moſt imme- 
diate and apparent effect in this mode of reduction; and | 


it was from that circumſtance, that the northern nations 


believed that the univerſe ſhould one day be deſtroyed 
x 1 with 
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with flames. — The whole body of nature was not the 
only object of deſtruction; Odin himſelf was to periſh 
amid the ruins of his own works. The inferior intel- 
ligences were alſo to fall; and the dark period, called 
the TwIiLIGHT OF THE GoDs, was to fucceed to the 


departed world * 


This dreadful calamity was to have been uſhered in Deferivedin 
by various ſigns. The ſeaſons were to change; a ſtormy ce oY 
winter was to poſſeſs all the year. Crimes were to in- 
| creaſe among mankind ; they were to be armed againſt 
one another in moſt cruel and bloody wars. Two 
wolves were at laſt to iſſue forth to devour the ſun and 
the moon, The ſtars were to be ſhaken from the ſky ; . 
: the earth to ſtagger i in its orbit. Then the monſter FEN 
IN, born for the deſtruQion of the Gods, was to break 
his chains T. Bir RGSTA, or the Rainbow, which had 
hitherto been the high road to Heaven, was to fall 
broken to the ground. The Gods, in the midſt of 
darkneſs and confuſion, with all the heroes, were then 
to ruſh armed into the field. But it was only to en- 


+ Edda Mythol. xxx. 


4 Proruet ſolutus 
In virorum catervam 
Lupus ille Fenrin. Ecvindi Epicedium Macon. 


. ͤ 
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counter Misfortune; for Odin himſelf was to be devoured 
by FrNaIN. Fire was to fall then on every quarter of 
the world; and all Nature was to be conſumed *. 


and Vo- such are the romantic accounts of the diffolution of 

wp% the univerſe in the Iflandic Edda. They are not deſti- 

tute of imagination, though abſurd. In the prophecies 

diſtinguiſhed by the name of Voluſpa, the fame roman- 

tic fable is poetically foretold. © The fun grows dark 

above; the earth ſinks under the ocean. The bright | 

ſtars are thrown headlong from Heaven. Fire rages 

through the ancient fabric of the world; and the flames 
aſcending, touch the very ſkies : 


3 ＋ he ſilence and darkneſs which were to — the 4 

e diſſolution of the world, were not to be of long con- 
tinuance. The old earth, reduced into aſhes, had ſunk 
under the ocean. A new earth, green, beautiful, and 5 


® Vide paſſim Eddam Ilandicam Miythol, x xxx. et wi. wh | 


+ Sol tekur ſortna 
Fygur fold, mar 
Huerfa aff himne 
Heidar ſtiornur, 
Geiſar eime 
Vid all durnara, 
Loeikur haar hite 
* * 6 


Vid himen alf ann. voluſpa Stroph. xlix et lit, 


pleaſant, 
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pleaſant, over all its regions, will afterwards riſe gra- 


dually from the ſea, The fields, without being ſown 


with ſeed, will, of their own accord, produce every ſort 
5 of grain. LEICHTHRASER and his wife Lie, having by 


ſome means or other eſcaped from the general calamity, 


will again people the earth with a new race of men. 
A new ſun will riſe over the world; the daughter * of 
the former ſun, devoured by the * This daughter 


will not be leſs ſplendid, leſs beautiful, or leſs lovely, 
than her parent; and ſhe will follow the path of her 
: mother N the iy +. EE OL 
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"Bins inferior intelligences, more e enn dow Odin, dank the 


will eſcape the ruin which ſhall overwhelm the univerſe, 
They will convene in the plains of Ida; and their 


own reward waits alſo the fouls of the bleſſed. The 


good, the brave, and the juſt, will be indulged with 


every happineſs and joy in new manſions ; deſcribed, 


with romantic enthuſiaſm, in the Voluſpa + and the 


Lllandic 


* Summa, the fun; is, in n the Edda, in ; the feminine gender. 


' + Edda Mythol. xlix. 


4 Sal ſier nun ſtanda 


2 * * 
Solu fegra 
Gullethaktän. 


* * * 


A GwMLs | 


Bbb 2 Thar 


bleſſed after 
the Twi⸗- 
5 of the 
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Iſlandie Edda. © In the ſouthern quarter of heaven 
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 Rands a hall ſupreme in beauty. It is brighter than 


En 
_ deſcribed; 


the ſun; it is roofed with gold; the ſouls of the happy 
call it GIuL S. 
ven, aſter the ruin of the world. The good, the brave, 
the juſt, dwell in GIL FE through ages of joy. The 
dark-red flame which conſumed the earth and the ſkies 
could not render dim the luſtre of Gin: os 


It ſtands after the deſtruction of hea- 


The hall of GIuLE: was divided 3 into many 1 t. . 


The word ſignifies the Heavens at Large; 3 hough it is 
: ſometimes confined to the upper region "of the air, 
The northern nations ſeem not to have been much pre- 
judiced i in. favour of their native climate, - T he ſeats of 


whe unhappy are placed under the pole, and open to its 


winds +; 5 the habitations of the bleſſed are near [the ; 


| Thar ſkulu dygguar 3 e 
Drotter biggia O» 
Ohg um all durs daga $ ior ef qreep 


Indes niſta, Voluſpa, Iviii. 


* Uo Sunnannuerdun Himens enda er fa ſalur er . er fergurſtur, og | 


| beartare enn. Solenn Gruft heiter, han ſkal ſtanda tha beade heffur fareſt 


Himen og lord og biggia thann ſtad goder Menn og Riettlater um allder. 


Suo ſeiger in Wolu ſpaa, &c, , Edda Mythol. xv. 


.+ 1d. alviti. 


I Sal weit eg ſtanda 
Solu fiaerre 
Nord ur horffa Dyr. Id. ibid. 


ſun. 
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fun, Cramped with the cold of the North, they. 1 
looked for joy in the tepid regions of the South; and —_ 
the poſterity of the Scandinavians ſhewed, by r ſuc- _... 
eeſſive migrations, that they wiſhed to anticipate on * 
earth. the Wang warmth of the climate of GIMLE. 


The! paradiſe of the Sarmatic Scandinavians differed; . 

in many reſpects, from that of the Celtæ. The Val- 8 

Balla, as well as GLE, were placed in the regions of 

the air: : The Druids ſurrounded with tempeſt their for- 

tunate iſland in the weſtern ocean *. Among the Sar- 
mater, only thoſe who fell through violence were ad- 

8 mitted into the preſence of Odin; ſuck as died of diſ- 
eaſe or rage went to the bleak regions of Hela . Men 
ſlain in battle were, among the Celtæ, intitled to a more 
elevated degree of happineſs in their paradiſe ; 5 but the 
Peaceable and unwarlike had alſo : a beautiful iſland of 

their own. © Fighting, drinking; and the miniſtration of 

young virgins, comprehended all the joys of the Val 
Balla: The Celtic heroes wvandered after a variety of 
: rural Pleaſures over the face of a beautiful and. exten- 


© bu Wwe 8 


fave country, T he. Warriors of Scandinavia remained in 
Nenn a 2 OT; 


* Celebratæ ill om ade 1 in accidental oceano. Euftach. in 


Dion; PR” 9 TK" . b Dad 58 1115 
+ Morbo. ac eee conſe of Helam detruduntur Edda My. 
xxviii. N 
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the preſence of Odin: The Druids, conſidering the 


Divinity as the pervading ſpirit which gave life and 


motion to the whole body of Nature, formed no idea of 
him as a perſonal exiſtence. The Sarmatæ returned not 


again to earth: The ſouls of the departed, among the 


Celtæ, retaining a warm affection for their friends, were 5 
ttanſiently 


een in the hour of park and dune ther near 


is approach of ch. 


different 
from one 
another. | 


| til Valhallar. Vid. Gi/ia Sur ſonar Su. | 


The Ripa ef che Ho Jiffered in many other 


circumſtances from that of tbe Anglo-Saxons. 1 he 
firſt admitted not a bad principle into their mythology : . 


The latter had their hell as well as their heaven. „The 


diſſolution of the univerſe, which the Sarmatæ believed, 5 
was unknown to the Druids, who ſuppoſed that 
the material world was eternal“. 75 The ſouls of the 


1 


dead, among the northern nations, ſeem to have car- 5 
ried their bodies into the regions of bliſs + as well as of 
miſery : : The departed, among the Celtæ, were unſub- 
ſtantial forms f. The women of weer * 


* * 
3 + N 3 * ; * 


* eder ASYours Ta ques PE Tov warten. Stiabe, üb. ir. pie 

| int 5 AK 

4 That er tidſka at binda monnum belſko ſem menn Skulu a ganga 

in n cd 111 7 % 0 „ 

+ Voces audiunt ſed Scaphe homing penitus Yary v. . Procop. 
Goth. lib. iv. de Animabus Celtarum. Idem perivins de Magorum opi- 
nione. Plutarchus in libro de Ifide. . 390 73 Oi I 951974 7 
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cipitated into the dominions of Hela, whilſt female in- 
telligences enjoyed the converſation of their huſbands 
and lovers in the regions of bliſs: The ſofter ſex, among 


the Celtæ, paſſed with their friends to the fortunate iſles. 


Their beauty increaſed with their change; and, to uſe 
the words of ay bard, They w were OY __ in the 


iſland of 3 joy . 


JL 


* Sequior 125 Valhalla excludebarur. Olof T ryggwaz on n Saga, 


cap. li. 
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| Preliminary Obſervations. 


\HE firſt rude ſtage of ſociety, . 
the reſearches of the ſpecul ative, is little known. 


| Mankind have paſſed it before they are capable of view- 
ing it with accuracy; ; and, when they begin to look 


back, the object is loſt in the diſtance of time. In a 


deficiency of facts, they have recourſe to collateral ex- 


amples; and they deſcribe their anceſtors from the cha- 


kacter of modern Barbarians. They find, in the ſavage 
of America, the counterpart of the old Scandinavian; 1 
and the African, under the line, illuſtrates to them the 
manners of the Laplander of the polar regions. In an 
error incident to human weakneſs, they roam abroad for 
what they have in their hands at home; neglecting the 
abſtance of the ! in idle declamatian. 1 
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Wh he direct line which leads back to the firſt principles 


of government among a people, paſſes through the ſource 
from which they derive their blood. Time may alter 
the character of a nation civilization may wear off the 


ruſt of ancient barbariſm; their language, their hiſtory, : 
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on the 


may, in a great meaſure, be loſt in antiquity ; but their 


firſt regulations remain entire in the midſt of their 
improvements. Government may be ſaid to be the very 
eſſence of the original and inherent manners of a people. 


Like the productions of the ſoil, it depends upon the 


nature of the climate. In the tepid regions of Aſia, 


where indolence is happineſs, men are averſe to the 


troubl a of governing themſelves. They reſign to others 


the rights of human nature, as incumbrances ; and 
throw the drudgery of tyranny upon the Deſpot, as a 


thing unworthy of their care. In the regions of the 


North, man partakes of the nature of the tempeſt which 
ruſhes acroſs his country. His nerves, braced by the 
coldneſs of his climate, are not ſuſceptible of thoſe de- 
licate feelings which place felicity in eaſe. Conſcious 


of his own vigour, he diſdains to own the aſſumed ſu- 
periority of another: and, often, ſelf-conceit becomes, in 
lome meaſure, the ſource of er and freedom. 


T he love. Fo: che. conveniencies of life is, however, origin of go- 


implanted i in human nature. The haughty and impe- 


Ccc 224 rious 
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rious Barbarian, notwithſtanding the affected hardineſs 
of his conſtitution, looks with avidity on things which 
adminiſter to pleaſure, The ingenuity of his neighbour | 
becomes a crime, and an object of injuſtice, Averſe to 
trouble, he avails himſelf of the labour of others; and 
he ſeizes by force what they had obtained by toil. A 
combination is made againſt the robber; government 
gradually riſes to obviate injuſtice in all its forms, and 
the defence of property is devolved, from the hands of 


the poſſeſſor, upon the public faith. But the ſociety 


formed to prevent injuſtice becomes itſelf, at length, 


unjuſt, It aſſumes the character of the freebooter, | 


a whoſe depredations it was created to oppoſe : It invades 


its neighbours, and a witny with the name of | 
War, TI 


A people, by thefe means, become, in ſome meaſure, 


ſubject to two modes of government. They have 
foreign as well as domeſtic affairs. The relation which 

exiſts between individuals at home has, on a higher 
ſcale, its eounterpart between nations abroad. The 


popular form of government provides againſt private in- 
juſtice; but the ſubordination neceſſary to concentrate 
the whole force of the ſtate againſt an enemy, throws 
naturally the authority of the people into the hands of a 
prince, in. expedition and war, The influence gained 


by 


1. : 


_ — 
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by ſucceſs enables the Teader of the army abroad to ex- 
tend, upon his return, ſome part of his power to do- 
meſtic affairs. The jealouſy of the people is ſoftened 


by his renown; and they conſent to beſtow a part of 
their Wen upon a man whoſe ſervices have a claim 


on their gratitude. The mixed government, which the 


northern nations carried into their conqueſts, derives its 


origin from this ſource. 


The want of information, which induced the writers te northern 
of Rome to remove the northern limits of ancient Ger- f 


many to the pole, was a cauſe of error to the learned of 


modern times. The latter have extended the general : 
character of the Celtic nations, between the Rhine and 
the Elb, to the inhabitants of Scandinavia and the ſhores 
of the Baltic. In vain have the wild nations of the 


North advanced into the ſouthern Europe with poſitive 
proofs of their own Sarmatic origin; men of letters have 


| choſen to make them Celtæ; and C eltæ, in ſpite of all 
evidence to the contrary, they muſt remain. To differ 
from the learned in this point, is neither precipitate nor 
preſumptuous — he ancients give no countenance to 
their opinion, and the unmixed poſterity of thoſe nations, 
who overwhelmed the empire of the Weſt, argue againſt 


them with all the force of language, manners, and wy 
vernment. 
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ee 5 he fierce nations between the Rhine and the Elb, 
being confined to their native country by the policy and 
diſcipline of the Romans, became, during the firſt cen- 
tury of our æra, a ſtrong barrier againſt the migrations 
of the Sarmatic Scandinavians beyond the Baltic. Ex- 
cluded from foreign expedition, they turned their 
thoughts to domeſtic improvement, The prince, who 
| had extended his influence to civil affairs, found a pro- 
ſpect of permanency to his own power, in the wealth 
which the abſence of war had raiſed among the people; ; 
and he was enabled to tranſmit to his poſterity the au- 
thority which either chance or merit had on himſelf 
| beſtowed. Ti ime ripened into a veneration, for the per- 
ſon of the prince, that fubmiſſion to his deciſions which 
was, at firſt, the effect of their ſtrict juſtice; and he 
gradually began to arrogate to himſelf, as a matter of 


private right, that power which his anceſtor had derived 
from the partial affection of the People. 


ene the It was thus: that, in \ the FOR of Tacitus,” ins * 
Sc andina-— 


de. dinavians were ſubject to abſolute monarchy.” They 
were a commercial people“; eſtabliſhed property had 


* Suionum hinc civitates, 1 in ipſo oceano, clalibus valent. Tacit. 
Germ. xliv. 1 


attached 
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attached them to fixed abodes. Wealth was honoured 
among them, and they acquieſced under the unlimited | 
deſpotiſm of one +. Secured by their ſituation from ” .. 
foreign enemies, their domeſtic ſpirit declined :. They | _ | 
ſuffered themſelves to be diſarmed by their princes; ; and 
thus the tyranny of Afia, in the abſence of its luxury, 
| prevailed under the pole. The Sitones of Norway were 
even more abject than their brethren to the Eaſt of the 
mountains of Sevo. They not only degenerated from . 
liberty, but even from navery itſelf : they ſubmitted to 
the government of women, and added diſgrace to ſer- 
vitude *. This attachment to hereditary ſucceſſion con- 
tinued ani the colonies which Scandinavia eſtabliſhed 
to the South of the Baltic, The Rugii, the Lemovii d, 
” all the Vandals from the Ile of Rugen to the German : — 
Ocean, as well as their brethren the Sarmatic Gothones | 
on the Viſtula, were e b their obedience 


i kings | Fei —_ 
| ; 
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Power of The monarchs of the Scandinavian Sarmatz loſt their 
e ade influence in the progreſſire migrations of their ſubjects 
toward the South. The Goths and Vandals, the un- 
doubted anceſtors of the modern Engliſh, were re- 
markable for their attachment to civil liberty. Though 
the crown was hereditary in certain families *, though 
their princes vaunted their deſcent from Odin the firſt of 
the Gods, their power +, and even the poſſeſſion of 
their dignity, depended upon the general aſſembly of the 
people, whoſe reſolutions they were always obliged to 
carry into execution . In expedition and war the king 
Was reſpected $; but, deſtitute of the power of inflicting 
any puniſhment upon the diſobedient, his authority was 5 
nugatory ll. 
| among ther With war the reverence for his perſon was at an end. 
poſterity, Indignity was added to his want of conſequence and 
power; the meaneſt of his ſubjects fat with him at 
table, joined in his converſation, uſed him with con- 


* Reges habent ex genere antiquos. Adam. Brem. 


+ Nondum tamen ſapra libertatem. Tacit. Germ. xl. Rex apud 5 
| eos modice æſtimationis eſt. Helmold. de Rugiis, lib. ii. 


t Quod in commune Jaudaverint omnes illum confirmare oportet. 
Adam, Brem. ubi ſupra. 55 


FS in preelium euntes omnem præbent obedientiam regi. Adam. Brem, 


Neque animadvertere, neque vincire, neque verberare permiſſum. 
Tacit. Germ. vii. 
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tempt, and diſgraced him with ſcurrility “. T he kings 
of the Goths, a nation deſcended from the ſame ſtock 
with the Saxons, enjoyed no honour, and met with no 


reſpect T. The rabble being, by the ſtrength of eſta- of 
bliſhed cuſtom, admitted to the entertainments of the — "4 
prince, the unhappy man, inſtead of being treated with = 


the reverence due to his rank, was often obliged to pur- 
chaſe with Preſents * decency of behaviour from his 


darbarous gueſts t. T7 1 
| 1 

| This ſpecies of we big degenerated ſometimes into who fe. Wm} 
quently de- | it 

licence in the extreme. Barbarians who uſed ſuch ds toad and EE 164 
puniſhed _ Wi 


doms with their prince, muſt naturally have a contempt with death $4 
for his character and authority. B hey ſometimes perſe- e 1 

cuted him to death itſelf, for no other cauſe but that 

they were determined to ſubmit to the commands of 

none 5. He was expelled from his throne upon every 


5 frivolous and unjuſt pretence,—Should they hue be 
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unſucceſsful in war, ſhould the fruits of the earth, 
through the inclemency of the ſeaſon, fail *, the un- 
happy monarch was degraded from his * and be- 
came the victim of diſappointment and injuſtice. He 
was anſwerable for the fate of battles in which he was 
not obeyed; and, though deſtitute of authority among 


men, he was puniſhed for not having the power of S 
God over the weather, 


een of. [When the ferocity * the northern Varkacians began 
„ ſubſide, after their ſettlement in the warmer regions 


of the South, the prince recovered ſome part of the con- 
: ſequence in the ſtate, which his anceſtors had poſſeſſed 
in Scandinavia. The honour and ſecurity of his ſitua- 
tion were not, however, equal to its anxiety and toil. 
He was not permitted to ſlumber at the head of the 
community; ; or to convert, to bis own pleaſure, the 
time which ought to be devoted to the ſervice of the 
public. Some power, ſuperior to his authority, Was 
underſtood to reſt in the ſtate. He was neither inde- 
pendent of public animadverſion; nor ſecure againſt 
priyate injury. The murder of a mec was no trea- 


v Apud hos, ha veteri, poteſtati depoſith removeturs f ſub eo Nn 
titubaverit belli, vel ſegetum copiam negaverit terra . . . . , at ſacerdos 


eſt perpetuus, obnoxius diſeriminibus nullis, ut reges. Amm. Marcell. 
lib. xxviii. | Sets gn 


ſon; 
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ſon; to inſult him no crime; to degrade him from 
his dignity no infringement on private right, The ſci- 
ence of government was not well underſtood; men 


knew not how to repreſs tyranny without ruining mo- 
I. 


The peoples jealouſy of the prince proceeded not 
more from a love of liberty, than from the haughty fe- 
rocity of their manners. 


their want 


In each of his nobles, he had 
a rival rather than a ſubject; ; and the inferior ſort were 


divided i in their attachment between their ſovereign and 


their more immediate leader in war. Without reſources, 


deſtitute of a revenue, he poſſeſſed no influence but 


what he derived from his merit; 
that pomp and magnificence which ſtrikes the imagi- 


and, in the abſence of : 


nation, the veneration for his perſon declined. He was 


rather the moſt reſpectable ſubject of the ſtate than its 


ſovereign: he could promulgate no regulation to bind 
the reſt of mankind; and even his own conduct was 


to be e regulated by their eſtabliſhed opinions. 


T he Saxon chin Ws led their countrymen to con- 
queſt into Britain, derived their authority more from elec- 
tion than from birth. Having quitted their original ſeats, 


bliſhed laws were diſſolved. Every ſoldier conquered 
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of 


thoſe ties which bind mankind to the obſervance of eſta- 
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for himſelf, and not for the ſtate; and, without ac- 


knowledging any ſuperior title in another, derived his | 


ripht to the lands of the vanquiſhed from his ſword. 


When he ſubmitted to a regulation, it was from an idea 


of its utility to himſelf more than from a reverence we: 
thoſe by whom it was made, He felt, in the ferocious. 

vigour of his own mind, an inherent title to every thing 
which his arm could defend. His reſpect for the aſſo- 
ciates of bis victory extended not farther than his fears 
of their injuſtice ; and his regard for the prince termi- 


nated at the limits which he had, in his own mind, pre- 
ſcribed to his merit and valour. N 


Among the ancient Saxons, the power of the prince 


was inconſiderable, even before the feudal barons aroſe 
on its ruins. Barbariſm is as much an enemy to deſ- 


potiſm as the philoſophy of an enlightened 3 


people muſt be ſoothed rather than commanded into 
obedience; and, when mankind have nothing which they 
are afraid to loſe, their liberties may be truſted to the 
natural independence of their own minds. Hereditary 
ſucceſſion placed a kind of awe round the perſon of the 

prince; who added the renown of his anceſtors to his 


own. But this halo of importance, though it magni- 


fied the object, was not ſufficient to eſtabliſh arbitrary 


power. The means of governing by influence were 


wanting to the monarch, He could beſtow no favours, 


FAS. and 
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and anciently no honours. Self: intereſt or vanity are 
the great motives to obedience in all ages; and, with- 

out the proſpe& of gratifying either of theſe, few would 
be induced, for the good of the ſtate, to pay a Pro- 
per ſubmiſſion to its chief magiltrate, 


The prince acquired importance from a e which They te- 
gain ſome 
Gi the extenſive privileges of the people. The pub- importance. 
lic aſſemblies, which were convened on the continent 
for the purpoſe of carrying the ravages of the nation 
into the territories of their neighbours, were, in Britain, 
applied to the formation of Jaws and regulations to pro- 
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tect their own, When the conquerors became " an ul 
oular poſſeſſors of the land, civil affairs ſucceeded to 15 1 | 
war. The ſpirit, which induced them to attack others, * 


was productive of partial invaſions of the rights of in- 
dividuals among themſelves. Injuſtice is the parent of 
regulation. The prince had no inherent authority in 
himſelf to puniſh crimes, The nation, in their general 
aſſembly, devolved their power upon him; and it 
 kemed reaſonable, that he ſhould aſſent to wk which 
be was to execute, He was formerly a member of the 
great council, now he was a part of the legiſlative body; 
and, though he might think it prudent to agree to what- 
ever had received the ſanction of the aſſembly, to aſk his 
conſent was to admit his power to refuſe, | 
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Their gent eral * 


The dectiie of the Roman Dower preſenting | a fa- 


vourable field for depredation, incurſion and war became 


the buſineſs of the fierce Barbarians beyond the Rhine. 


The total migrations which afterwards took place were 
at firſt unknown; and the invaders of the South were 
rather an aſſociation of enterprizing robbers than na- 
tional armies. Iſſuing from their own country under 
no ſubordination to individuals, excepting what pro- | 
ceeded from the obvious utility of a leader, a perfect 
equality ſubſiſted among them. The hope of advan- 


tage was the motive of each for undertaking the 


expedition ; ; and he retained, through the courſe of 


it, that independence with which it had been begun. 


On the eve of meaſures which concerned the whole, 
the whole met together for deliberation; and the leader 
_ his opinion, but did not preſume to command. 


When they had opened, by their arms, a + dg 


into better countries than their own, they reſolved at 


laſt to ſettle where they had plundered before. Dividing 
the lands of the conquered among themſelves, they car- 
ried their martial independence into their civil eſtabliſh- 


ments. They met to conſult together about the affairs 
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of peace z as they had been accuſtomed to do concern- 


ing the meaſures of war. They ſtill retained, in their 


new ſettlements, that ſpirit of equality which they had 


brought from their ancient ſeats, Each permitted him- 
elf te be convinced by argument, or ſubdued by rea- 
ſon; but he diſdained to give his voice either from 


motives of intereſt or fear. Neither of the latter could, 
in theſe times, have exiſted : "The wants of mankind 


| were few and political terror is the yo of culti- 


50 5 origin of the . aſſemblies of the Angle: the greater : 
Saxons mult, however, be placed beyond the æra of 


migration into- foreign countries, The Germans beyond 
the Elb, who ſucceeded the Celtz, between that river 
and the Rhine, had two aſſemblies for the manage- 
ment of their foreign and Jourctic affairs. The greater 


aſſembly conſiſting of the body of the people for mat- 
ters of ſtate * : the leſſer compoſed of the prince and 
his aſſeſſors for the adminiſtration of juſtice. Every 


man of n age +, and without any diſtinction of de- 


Do e certis . Ut Wü puer confiduntarmatiii:: Mbx rex, 


vel princeps, prout ætas cuique, prout nobilitas, prout decus bellorum, 


prout facundia, audliuntur. Si diſplicuit ſententia, fremitu aſpernanturs 


fin placuit frameas concutiunt. 'T acit, Germ, xi. 


1 Omnes puberes armati convenire cogebantur. Cæſar, lib. v. 


« * 
ee 


1 
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The leſſer. | 
one hundred out of their own number to attend the 
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gree, had a voice at this general convention. The mul- 


titude came completely armed *, and all had a right to 


deliver their ſentiments with the utmoſt freedom. 
Alliances were made, wars reſolved upon, treaties of 


peace concluded, in the great aſſembly + ; whoſe power 


extended alſo to capital puniſhments for offences againſt 


the ate f. 


The general aſſembly of the people elected annually 


perſon of the prince, and to ſerve as his aſſeſſors when 


he fat in judgment d. Theſe gave weight to his deci- 


5 ſions, and inforced his decrees. They ſat at his table, 


accompanied him in his progreſs, they were his guard 


in peace, his protection i in war ||. To ſupport the ex- 


pence of entertaining theſe conſtant attendants of his 
5 preſence, he received from the en a voluntary and 


* Armatum multicudinis concilium. Czar, lib. v 
+ De majoribus omnes. Tacit, Germ. *. 3 


2 Licet apud concilium accuſare quoque, et diſcrimen capitis inten- 5 


| dere. Id. x11, 


$ Eliguntur in iiſdem conciliis centeni fngulis 3 ex plebe 


comites conſilium ſimul et auctoritas. Id. ibid. 


1 In pace decus, 1 in bello præſidium. 14. xill. 1 
| RE 
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free gift of cattle and corn *, and he alſo derived a kind 
ol revenue from the fines impoſed upon petty offenders +. 
The prince and his aſſeſſors formed the leſſer aſſembly ; 


and differences between individuals were heard and deter- 
mined before them, 


*Frnſtnrs againſt the ſtate, and deſerters to an enemy, Their legat 
were tried among the old Germans before the general pn 


aſſembly of the people, and, upon conviction, hanged t. 
Cowards and men of infamous lives were drowned under 
hurdles i in ſtagnant and muddy pools F. Thelaws of the 


ancient Saxons on the continent were particularly ſevere 
againſt incontinence and adultery. Should a virgin in 
her father's houſe, or a married woman in that of her 
huſband, be guilty of incontinence, ſhe was either 
; ſtrangled by her relations in private, and her body burnt, 
or ſhe was delivered over to a ſpecies of public puniſh- 
ment the moſt ignominious and cruel. Cut ſhort of 


her clothing by the waiſt, ſhe was whipped. from Os - 


2 : 


by Mos. eſt ien ultro ac viritim conferre prineipibus, 1 
armentorum, vel frugum aliquid; quod pro honore nen etiam 


neceſſitatibus ſubvenit. Tacit. Germ. xv. 
+ Pars muldtz regi exfolvitur. Id. xi. 
4 Proditores et transfugas arboribus ſulpendunt. Id. ibid. 


$ Tgnavos et imbelles et corpore infames, ceeno et palude, ned 
inſoper crate, mergunt. 14. 5 


— 4 5 to 
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to village by ancient matrons, who, at the ſame time, 
pricked her body with knives till ſhe: expired under 
their hands“. Virtue, in this caſe, degenerated into 
unpardonable barbarity They animadverted upon petty 
offenders with {lighter puniſhments. A fine in cattle, 
proportioned to the degree of the offence, was levied 
by the authority of the king and his aſſeſſors upon the 
delinquent ; even homicide itſelf ' was expiated by a 


certain mulct e to the prince and the relations of 
the'perſon flain me 


Origin: The Wieetber Bea of the Acc ese en 
m procured to them dominions, deprived them of ſub- 
2 jects. Their cruelty, co-operating with the obſtinacy 
of their unfortunate enemies, leſt their blood and man- 
ners unmixed in their conqueſts. Their love of free- 
dom, their government in all its forms, they imported ; 
with them into Britain; and wy” tranſmitted inns to 


In antiqua Saxonia, fi virgo in paternà domo, vel maritata ſub 
conjuge ſit adulterata z manu proprià ſtrangulatam cremant; aut cingulo 
tenus veſtibus abſciſſis, flagellant eam caſtæ matronæ, et de villa in 
villam miſſæ occurrunt novæ flagellantes, et cultellis pungunt, donec 
interimant. Bonifacius Epiſcopus, in epiſtola ad Ethelbaldum, Anglo: 
rum regem. e 


J Luitur enim etiam homicidium certo armentorum et pecorum. nus 
anero, * latisfactionem univerla domus. T acit. Germ. All. © 


— 


poſterity, 
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poſterity, with all the improvements which it could re- oy | 
9 ceive in its progreſs down through time. _ Conſiſting of A 

various tribes on the continent, they retained their 4 

diſtinctions after their arrival in this iſland. They were 

ſeparated into ſeven provinces; but the mode of go- 

vernment in all was ſo ſimilar, that when time and ac- 

eident joined them into one kingdom, it was not 

a but ee the ſcale of the conſtitution. 7 


In i e alle war, every man copay of hank of pafla- 
arms was, on the continent, admitted into deliberations, ment. 


which: he was in part to execute, When the Anglo- 
Saxons obtained the peaceable poſſeſſion of the ſouthern 
Britain, they ſubdivided the conqueſts of each tribe 
into various ſmall diſtricts. An undetermined number 


of theſe ſmall diſtricts, which ſome writers diſtinguiſh 
by the name of Tithings, formed what we call Shires 
or Counties; and ſeveral counties joined under one 


great W obtained the name of a Kingdom. 


Even the ſeven principalities, which we diſtinguiſh b7 =—_ 
the general appellation of the Heptarchy, formed, with _ | 

regard to foreign nations, but one ſtate. One prince = 
was choſen their leader in war; and a great council Cl 


was eſtabliſhed to adviſe him in all matters which on- 
cerned the united communities. Each principality was, 


in the mean time, an independent kingdom with regard to 
—— ee internal 


— 
_ oy . 4 
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among the 
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internal regulation; each ſhire was the counterpart. of 
the kingdom, and each ails, of a i ſhire. | 


In the leſſer Jiftrics all 1 Aha of families con- i 


vened, upon certain occaſions, and eſtabliſhed regula- 
tions for the whole, by a plurality of voices. T hey 
choſe annually, from among themſelves, judges to exe- 


cute the laws which they had made. But as the juriſ- — 


diQtion of theſe judges was neceſſarily confined to their 
own diſtricts, a council was formed of the principal N 


officers of every tithing to eftabliſh regulations for the 
whole ſhise. This council elected, out of their on 
number, the great officers of the thire, whoſe juriſ- 


diction, in matters of general law, extended to all the 


tithings. The chief officer, though choſen by the peo- 
ple, was the repreſentative of the king i in his ſhire, and 


poſſeſſed an ample joriſdiction. He was veſted with 


the executive power in civil affairs; ; l commanded the 


county in war. 8 


An glo- 5 


Saxons 


In Waste he wires together ir in a kingdom, the 4 


oy ads was obſerved as in the union of the tithings into 
hires. The immediate deputies of the people, Who 
were the chief officers of the leſſer diſtricts, choſe one 


of their number from each tithing, who was veſted with 


mw to . and determine for his diviſion in the 
—_ 


2 


general aſſembly of the kingdom. The difficulty and 
even impoſſibility that the people, in a collective body, 


could attend to the public buſineſs, even in the ſmaller 


diſtricts, ſuggeſted the propriety of delegating their 
authority to deputies; and the ſame cauſe induced 
the deputies to truſt the general affairs of the nation 
to the wiſdom and prudence of repreſentatives. Such 
is the general line of that aſſembly which we now 
diſtinguiſh by the name of Parliament, under the 
government of the Anglo-Saxons. They brought the 


idea from the continent, but they improved it in the 


E tranquillity which: they ſecured: by their arms in their | 


conqueſts.. 5 
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9 Wben the Anglo- Saxons had. ſettled hee in 
tions. their conqueſts, they derived from toil and induſtry the 
ſubſiſtence which they formerly drew from depredation 
and war. An idea of property aroſe among them; and 
It was ſucceeded by a fear of public invaſion and of 
private injuſtice. They found a bulwark againſt the 
firſt, in their valour : they obviated the inconveniencies 
of the ſecond, by cio regulations, Their mode of do- 
meſtic policy . was, at the beginning, as ſimple as their 
method of carrying on war. They owed their ſafety at 
home to their general ideas of natural juſtice; and their 
renown abroad more to valour than to their addreſs i in 


the field. 


Courts oo Courts of juſtice were prior in their inſtitution to 

do legte, legiſlative aſſemblies. Nature has implanted the prin- 

— ciples of equity in the human mind; and laws are 
rather the declarations of the community s injuſtice, 
than definitions, which conſtitute, by explaining the 
nature of crimes. Though the Anglo-Saxons, in their 
progreſs toward the South, loſt the reverence of their 
anceſtors for kings, they retained their principles of i in- 
ternal police and government. Each tribe, as ſoon as it 
obtained ſettlements, divided Its territories into {mall 


diſtricts, 


THE ANGLO-SAXONS. _ 
diſtricts, for the convenience of civil juſtice, as well as 3 . ml 
for the ſudden demands of war, the people, finding 5 — — 

it inconvenient, upon every trivial occaſion, to convene 
in a body for determining upon controverſies by e 
plurality of voices, devolved their authority en no | 

Jute choſen . og . E JAA 
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This officer, inns in his own : difirict the 1 Mode of 
tive of the king, who poſſeſſed the executive power of 1 27 
the ſtate, was confirmed in his place by the royal ap- 
 probatian. The mode of election, which prevailed 
among the Ang >-Saxons beyond the reach of records, 
was probably the ſame with that which obtained in 
Scandinavia in lefs diſtant times. When a vacancy hap- 
pened, the people of the diſtrict were convened by the 
prieft. The vulgar met with the better fort in this 
convention; and every one preſent. had a right to vote. 
They choſe twelve out of the number preſent; ſix 
landed proprietors, and ſix of the inferior peaſants. Theſe 
fixed on three whom they thought equal to the office; 


and tha Flechign being announced. to abe he 10 . 
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Eliguntür i in conciliis et principes, qui jura per rage vicoſque red- 
dunt. Tacit. Germ. xi. 
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lected one of the three for abe _ duties of a 
Judge 1x4 


'Originy © When the matter in diſpute was clear and obvious; 
5 judge decided without heſitation; and his deciſion 

was inforced. When the caſe: ſeemed: dubious, he de- 

manded aid from the wiſdom of others“; and the liti- 

| _ eating parties 3 + choſe fix perſons, on either fide, to be 
5, oO. were appointed to enquire into the 
| 5 fact, and having determined: upon it, by the majority 
ol voices, they delivered it over to the judge, Who was 
obliged, without delay, to paſs ſentence upon the fact 


ſo delivered, according to the uſages of the diſtrict, and 
f the eſtabliſned laws of the ſtate. The different de- 


partments and powers of the jury and judge were aſcers 


Electio autem reſtricta, certo modo et conditione,' peracta. Quoties 
enim vacabat locus, populus convocatus per ſacerdotem, ex ſeipſo duo- 
decim. electores eligebat, ex equeſtri ordine ſex et totidem ex plebe, qui 


tres alios viciſſim eligebant quas pares muneri exiſtimabant, ex quibus 
unum rex confirmabat. Stiernh66k, lib. : 


— 


Ubi res aut confeſſone; aut teſtibus, aut alls Weinnentis non ſatis 
eſt manifeſta in ſubſidium (Judicis) NemBpa, a majoribus conſtituta fuit; 
3 quæ REM VEL FACTUM quoquo modo exploratum judici tradere teneretur, 


ut ſine mora ſententiam ſuper ea re n CONCESTAM fervent: Id. 
ibid. 


„nr 
"EY © 


_2 Nembdam partes litgantes eligebant, pari numero eee 1d, 
ibid. 


_—_ 
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exined. with preciſion and defined with accuracy. oo 

jury took cognizance of the fact, the judge declared the 8 
law : the firſt explained the Rate of the caſe; ; the latter 


decided the ſtate of the — 


T The apparent equity of trials by j jury recommended nature, 
the practice ſo ſtrongly to the people that their inter- 
poſition became neceſſary in all legal determinations. 

The j jurors gradually became members of the court; and 

thou gh their deciſions were grateful to their fellow-citi- 

zens; their office became troubleſome to themſelves, 
When the parties retained the right of chuſing A 
new jury appeared on every new cauſe T. All the = 


members of the community were alternately haraſſed I 
by attendance; ſome refuſed to come, and others de- 
layed to come in time. The practice was too good in W 
itſelf to be dropt: _ and the magiſtrate found himſelf q 
| obliged to interfere. The judge, or the king's lieute- | 1 


nant in the diſtri, ſummoned. therefore a ſtated jury, 
from ** ON of the e over . be 9 5 


* Circa alia eum judicis circa ali Newbdw.. | Nembda pr FACTO 
cognoſcebat, judex DE juxz. IIIA ſtatum cauſe, ni ftatum contro- 4 
verſiæ decidebat. Stiernh66k, lib. i „ 


* M * 6 b — | AT” 4 
. Wie * * 8 lb; 
Is e CE dias ho 
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+ Nembda vero ab initio, Pace et nalin non . ; ſed alia arque 
alia, non modo 1 in  quoliber judicio ſed et qualibet in cauſa. Id. ibid. 


ſided; 
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ſided; and the parties, inſtead of chuſing twelve, were 
only my to . to a certain x number BY. 


The ordinal olive wy juries, which "YE cont na- 


tions diſtinguiſhed by the name of Nembda, and other 


appellations expreſſive of their nature *, was only to in- 


quire into the fact, and, having explained it with great 


attention, to deliver it over T AIN to the judge f. 


They were conſidered as the competent judges of the 
true ſtate of the fact, but they were not ſuppoſed to 
be verſed in the proviſions which the ancient uſages and 
the laws of the ſtate had made for the relief of the 
injured, and the puniſhment of the guilty. . Their Juzif- 
diction, however, encreaſed in the northern Khvope 


+ Succeſſu autem temporis, cum ejus officium netefariam d e con- 


quiſitio vero pro ſingulis in ſingulis caufis gravis videretur, de certis et 
ordinariis cogitari cœptum eſt, ne eorum penuria aut defectu cauſæ pro 
laterentur. Itaque judex ipſe vel præfectus provinciæ regius, utrinque 


enim de jure extat, Nembdam confliwetus, viros daneben domicili 
certos. Nisan, A * | | | 


* Quod a Pute n 3 aue T: 1 PH inte- 


græ vitæ Common; quad ſenes Os nominat fuerunt. Id. ibid. 


+ Fai tantum cognitio, nulla; juris dico Nembde, 1d. ibid, 


Officium autem Nembdæ non fuit quod hodie cum judice judicare e, et 


per ſuffragia ſententiam dicere, ſed, quod modo dictum, factum tantum | 


examinare, exphicare judici certum tradere. Id. ibid. 


* 


in the curse of time. They became the 0 of 
law as well as of fact: from giving only their opinion 
to the judge, they roſe to be his aſſeſſors; and his power 
degenerated to ſuch a low degree, that he became, at 


laſt, the mouth through which hey: communicated their 
deciſions to the public *, * 


55 The . of proceeding bade juries which WAS of juries, 
practiſed in Scandinavia differed from that which has 
obtained in England. The majority of voices deter- = 
mined on the continent, the guilt or oo WR 
85 the culprit. In England all the members of a jury 1 | 
muſt agree in the deciſion; and either completely =... 
ſolve or thoroughly condemn. The juries of the Noth | 
delivered their judgment upon the whole of the caſe: * » 
in this country, they found their verdict, as the word N | 
| Imports, only upon the fact T. In Scandinavia the ſuſf. 5 
frage of the majority, as has been already obſerved, To | 
om or condemns: 5 the ſuffrage of ſeven, out of 1 7 


* Videntur pro ſuo arbitratu ſtviſle, et tam de jure, quam de facto. 5 
Stiernh66k, lib. i. „ 
De conſuctudine vero hodie Nembda ex « olficie zen participat, con- 


fulis enim officiis ſimul de facto et jure cognoſcunt et adjudicant tanqham 
alfeftonen, "macs tantum Pn. Id. ibid. 


1 Facti tantum Se Id. ibid. ; af 21. 4 
Fft twelve, | 
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| twelve, , determines the fate of the defendant :—But 


when the voices are equal, the law inclines to mercy, 
and the cul prit is abſolved +. It appears clear, upon the 
whole, that the original power of juries did not extend 


ſo far as to judge with the judge“; * but only to examine 
and explain the vac onLy, and to deliver it over, in 


its true and certain ſtate, to the judge, for his deciſion 


according to ancient . and the cſabliſbed ite of 
the land f. 


The ſubordination, bt pet 2 no government 


can ſubſiſt, was regulated with preciſion and wiſdom, 
by the free nations of the North. It however obtained 
leſs between perſons than things. In peace a kind of 
equality prevailed among all; though merit and even 


neceſſity gave birth to Lradations of authority in war. 


It was an eſtabliſhed maxim, that the few ſhould yield 


5 the 5 many 3 ; that ee courts of the ear diſtriets ſhould . 


* "hf eo tamen abit jus 1 a als, pho omnes et Aga nul 55 


vel abſolvere debeant vel condemnare, non præciſe quem omnes ſed quem 
major pars Nembdæ abſolverit vel condemnärit; itaque ſeptem ſuffragiis 


reus vincit vel vincitur. Si autem paria utrinque fuerint, in meliorem 


partem inclinat j jus noſtrum, et abſolvi eum n quam condemnari humanius ; 
exiſtimavit. Stiernhöök, lib. z. Lk MAE” 


* Non cum judice judicare. 1. ibid. 


= ON in faQum Angli condemnant yel enn Id. 
poſſeſs N 


poſſeſs no power of deciſion which could not be re- 
verſed by thoſe of the greater. A general chain of 
appeal was eſtabliſhed from the court of the tithing to 
the council of ſtate; where the king preſided in perſon, 
being acknowledged, in the loweſt ebb of his perſonal 
power, the fountain from which all authority flowed. 
But men of abilities have already occupied this province 

5 of our ancient conſtitution, 


The Author of the Introduction ſat doin with a S 1 
deſign of tracing, with accuracy and preciſion, the go- ion. — 
vernment of the Anglo-Saxons through all its depart- 4 
ments. But the ſubject ſwelled on his hands, and he rh i 
dropt it from its magnitude, The darkneſs which =|þ 
involved our anceſtors on the continent, was not diſ- | 3 

pelled from their hiſtory till long after their „ © 1 
In Britain; and when the proſpect opens to the view, it is 1 
placed too far down in time for the ſubject alloted for this 
work. The province which the Author has choſen, is 
barren; but he cannot, with propriety, enrich it with 
the ſpoils of a period which he has reſerved for another 

occaſion. We ſee little of the private life and character 
of the Anglo-Saxons by the tranſient and interrupted 

: glimpſes of their hiſtory, which breaks through the 


e in which their progreſs toward the South was 
F f f 2 „ involved. 
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involved. Their chief virtues were bravery and an in- 
 herent love of freedom; their ſole occupations, depreda- 
tion and war. They performed great actions, but they 
themſelves being unacquainted with the means of 
tranſmitting them to poſterity, their fame fell into the 


hands of enemies, and came down, mutilated. through 
time, 5 115 


INDEX 


N 


| f 


AbRIA x. Wall, 150. 
Adultery, its puniſhment, 991. 
Effiones ſpoke the ſame language with 
the ancient Britiſh Nations, 301. 
A thiopians, nen paid no veneration 
to God, 325. 


Asgravarii, 160. 


Te Jolius, croſſes the Clyde, 145: 
Aiſe, 2260. The ſame with Ales of 
Scandinavia, 227. 4 
Albion, Etymon of, 72. 

Alf beimur, or the world of ſpirits, 360. 


Ammianus Marcellinus, finds, for the firſt Barbariſm an enemy to 3 384. 5 


time, the Scots in Britain, HO. - 
Amuſements of the ancient Britiſh Na- 


tions, 249, Feaſts, 250. Singing, 


252. Dancing, 253. Duelling, 254. 
Games of chance, ibid. 


Agile, placed no divinity in heaven 


336. Worſhip infernal ſpirits, 337. 
 Angh, their origin, 330. A tribe of 


the Vandals, 331. Firſt mentioned' 
by Tacitus, 332. Their original 
ſeats on the Baltic, 333. Worſhip 


Hertha, 343. 


Anglo-Sanons, 315. Their origin, 329- 


Their religion, 334. Their govern- 
ment, 376. Put to death their kings, 
383. Dethrone them for bad crops, 
384. Their ferocity, ibid. Import 
freedom from the continent, 391. 
Conſiſt of various tribes, 392. Di- 
vided into ſeven provinces, ibid. 
Antiquity, reflections on, 1. 

5 A Pius's Wall, 1 50. Extends the 


freedom of Rome to the provinces, 3 9. 


; 40 403. "SE 


D 


Aquitani, 402. 


x. 


Aremanius, of the Magi, 349. 


Arxiſtæus, 24. 
Arminius, 158. 
Ala, o. 1 
Aſſemblies, 388. Their origin among; 


the Anglo-Saxons, 389. 
Attacoti, 208. : 
Avari the ſame with Slavi, 40. 


5 


Bad principle, 361. 2. 
| Barbarians, their idea of God imple and | 


juſt, 336. 


Bards highly honoured: among the an- 
cient Britiſh Nations, 250. Subject 
of their ſongs,. 357. Form the 
moral character of the ancient Bri- 
tons, 258. The reſpect paid to their 


order, 259. Divided into three claſſes, 
ibid. Recommended valour and vir- 
tue, ibid. The favourite W 


of the ancient Britons, 260. 


Baſtarnæ, 301. 5 
Baule, the paſtime of the bleſſed, 367 4 

Bede, the firſt writer who affirms the 
Iriſh extract of the Scots, 1.56. Exa-· 


mined and confuted, 179, 180, &c. 


Beer, the common beverage of the 


Celtz,. 265.- 


Belgæ, 64. The third colony which tranſ- | 


migrated into Britain, ibid. _ 
Beltein, ſuperſtitious ceremony of, 221, 
Bethluſnion, 115. 


_ Bifroſta, or the bridge of the Gods, 360. : 


Deſtroyed, 369. 


Biſcayan Language, totally different from 
Bolindurs 2 


the Celtic, 1. 35. 136. 
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; Bolandus, — LLETHEA! 
Braccæ deſeribed, 274. 
Brabmins, their idea of the human foul, 


3 
Breiddablie, what, 360. 


Brigantes, etymon of their name, 71. 


A tribe in Ireland, 142. 


Britain, firſt peopled, 24. Poſſeſſed by 
Etymon of its 
Its N 224. And 


three nations, ibid. 
name, 38. 
commerce, 226. 


Britiſb Nations ancient, 46. Their origin, ” 


49. Divided into three nations, 30. 
Their character, 244. Paſſionate, war- 


like, impetuous, plain, good-hearted, 


and upright, ibid. Fickle, precipitate, 
curious, 246. FHoſpitable, 247. Proud 
and haughty, 248. Their amuſements, 
249. 
mous ſize, 261. 
Their clothing, 272. 
hold furniture, 271. 
tion, 224. Their houſes, 278. Their 
ſhipping, 281. Their manufactures, 
and commodities, 283. Their com- 
merce, 284. Their land carriage, ibid. 
Uſe chariots in journies as well as in 
war, 285, Their government, 289. 
Fond of political freedom, 290. Their 
kings, 291. 
blies, 292. Their juſtice, 293. 
Their cruelty in war, 295. Faithful 
in foreign ſervice, 296. | 
| Bulgarians, a branch of the Slavi, 3 9. 


c 


Their houſe- 


Cadmus, 1 I 9. 
Cairbre- Riada, 180. | 

Calaici, acknowledged no God, 3 2 5. 
Caledonia, its etymon, 88. Its internal 

ſtate unknown, 86. Its boundaries, 

397. Its hiſtory, 150, &c. 
Caledonians, the moſt ancient inhabi- 
tants of Britain, 74. 
the Scots, 205. And of the Iriſh, 206, 

Cantabri, 133. 

Cantabric war, 134. | 
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Celtæ, 18. Their dominions, 20. 


Their feaſts, ibid. Their enor- 
Their women, 263. 


Their naviga- 


Their general aſſem- 


e 176. 


8 * 


” a, 


Catti, the ſame ah te 3 ” 36 

Cauci, 132. 

Firſt 
| mentioned in hiſtory, 23. Their origin, 
22. Etymon of their name, 25. The 
_ German Celtæ, 30. Their firſt expe- 
dition to the South, ibid. Diſſipated ir 
the Roman domipions, 42. Their 
idea of God, 210. Their great ſize, 

- 261. Ruddy in complexion, with 

yellow hair and blue eyes, 265. Neat 
in their dreſs, 275. Cleanly in their 
perſons, 277. T heir character, 325. 

Chariots, uſed in Journies by the ancient 

Britons, 285. 


Chriſtian clergy imitate the Druids, 9. 
Chance, games of, 254. 
(arg of the ancient Britiſh Nations. 


Of the Sarmatæ, 268. Of 
— 269. 
CO their origin, 26. Penetrate to 
the lonian ſea, 30. Extend their con- 
queſt to Britain and Spain, i ibid. An- ̃ 


ceſtors of the Welſh, 62. 


Claudian, his authority examined, 163. 
Claudius Civilis croſſes the Rhine, 135. 


Clothing of the ancient Britiſh Nations, 
272. Of the men 273. Of the 
women, 274 


Columba, the apoſtle of the Pics, 19 2 | 


Concani, 139. 


Conſtantine, by removing the ſeat of go- 


vernment, 321. Gives a mortal blow 
to the empire, 322. 


Conſtantius Chlorus, 160. 


Crimes, the um of civil regulations, 
293. 


Crimothan, a fititious monarch of lre- 


land, 134. 
Critical Learning, revival of, 11. 
Cruelty of the Celtz in war, 296. 
Curraghs, a kind of milcrable Hills, 163. 


v 
Dalmatia, 40. 19 5 : 
Dalrietta, or the Route, 1 80. 


Anceſtors of 


Damm, 


r 


E 1 


Damnii, 86. 

Dancing, one of che amuſements of %s 
Celtic nations, 253. 

Datby, a fictitious Iriſh prince, 160. 
Deatb, its nature, 38 1. 
Delegation, its origin, 395+ 
Deucaledones, 211. 
Diocleſian obtains ſignal victories over 
the Sarmate, 328. 
Diodorus Siculus, his character of the 
ie 
Divinations, 224. 
Divinity, his univerſality, 290. 
Dobuni, etymon of their name, 36. 


222 . a Petey King of Viſter, : 


Dru... . e character, | 232. 
They extend their inquiries to the 
Being and Attributes of God, 233. 


Believe in the immortality of the 
ſoul, 234. Inculcate morality, 285. 
Contend for dignities with the ſword, 


| 4 ; 3 Affixed no perſonal ideas to God, 


De depopulates Germany, 15. 
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Earth, a new one, 370. 

Eagga, 70 

Eblis, of the Arabs, 349. 

Edda, Iſlandic, 240. 

f Egyptians, their opinion of a future ſaves 
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Epidii, 86. 1 

Eis ancient name of Ireland, its ery- 
mon, 104. 

wort ie mY its preſent inhabirant 


| Fallen 4. els, 8 
Fatber of the ſlain, 340. 


Feaſts of the ancient Britiſh Nations, 


249. 230 

Fenn, 327. aro 
Fenrin devours Odin, 370 . 1 

Ferdan, 237. | | 
Feri, ibid. 


E x; 


Feudal eſtabliſhments introduce hiſtorical 


inquiry, and favourable to national. 
ſpirit, 10. 


Fileas, Iriſp, 100. 
Flath- Innis, 237. 


& Florus, his account of the Cantabric 


war, 133. 

Fowl, tame, not eaten by the ancient 
Britons, 250. 

Ben the wife of Odin, 345. The ſame. 
with Hertha, ibid. Her placid cha- 

_ rafter, 346. Worſhipped by the 
Angl, 347. Her en of hap- 
pine IS, 359. 


4 


Gal, etymon | of, a6. Orig of. 50. | 


The firſt colony which tranſmigrated 
into Britain, 31. Forced northward 
by the Cimbri, 14. Anceſtors of the 
liſh, :  - „„ 
Gadeni, 87. 


Galgacus, 132. 


Gallæci, 129. 


| Gallicia, 135. 
Gaul, its boundaries, 18. 

5 Gellach, 214. 

Cermanicus maſſacres the Mari, 120. 
Germans, 28. | 
| Gildas examined and confuted, 17 FR: 


Gimle deſcribed, 372. 


Glidner, what, 360. 
Globe, changes in, 3. 
God, original opinions concerning him, 


the moſt ſimple, noble, and juſt, 210. 
The Celtæ looked upon him as the 
Soul of the world, 274. No mages 
exiſtence, 337. 1 1 
Godbeim, what, 366. 
Gods, had no bulineſs with the affairs of 
life, 338. Of the Angle ps, 349. ; 


| Gothini, 302. 
 Gothones, 381. 


Goths, 3). Their origin, 329. Their 


attachment to liberty, 382. -E 
Government, reflections on the origin "of : 
BY. The Te: form more ancient 
«ci f 3 than 


than monarchy, 287. Its nature, 289. 


Government of the ancient Britiſh 


Nations, ibid. Obſervations on that 
of the Anglo-Saxons, 376, 377» 37%, 


379. 
Grannius, its etymon, 21. 


Greeks threw the firſt light on the north- 


ern nations, 19” 


Hal of Odin, 355. 
Hleidrun, a goat, 558 95 
Hela, 349. Her regions, 36 I. 
ful when opened, 362. The recep- 
tacle of cowards, of the aged and 
diſeaſed, ibid. Her 
364. Her dominions deſcribed, 365. 
Hell unknown to the Celtæ, 2 


Helleſpont, one of 828 boundaries of the 


F 
Heptarcty, 393. 


Heremon, an ideal monarch of Ireland, ; 


--- 
1 96... -- 
Hertha worſhipped by the Angl, 344. 
Lleſus, its etymon, 212. 
Ilibernia, its ety mon, 105. © 
Hiſtorians, Scott iſn, r lende, 77. 
Homicide, puniſhed by fine, 347. 
Horſe, admitted into the Valhalla, 3 57. 
Hoſpitality in the extreme, 2831. 
Houries of Mahommed, 352. 


Houſebold furniture of the ancient Bri- 


eee, $91 > 
Houſes of the ancient bibo deferibed, 

278, Stone and brick r not 

unkovn, but little uſed, 279. 
Human ſacrifices, their cauſe, 363. 
e 19. 


1 its etymon, 202. 


Ida, plains of, 371. 
Ierna, its etymon, 170. 


Jews believed not in a future ſtate, 231. 
Images, late in their W in he” 


north, 


Innes, 78. 


Doubt- 


perſon deſcribed, 


341. 0 
Jamertali of the ſu, refletions on, 22 8. 


8 - 


Not coeval with man, 350. A proof, 
349. Its mode, 251. 
Incontinence, its puniſhment, 291. 
Indians, their opinion of the earth, 3. 
Inſtability of human affairs, 25. 
Integrity of the ancient Britons, 237. 
Cuts off forty ideal Scottiſh 
' monarchs, ibid. Cenſured, ibid. His 
arguments againſt the knowledge o of 
letters in ancient Ireland, 114, &c. 
His opinion of the origin of che Scots, 


145 · 
n give letters to Greece, 1 


Treland, called a Britiſh INand, 52 
_ triſh, their origin, 100. Of Britiſh ex- 


tract, 101, Derive their blood from 
the Gael, 105. Ignorant of the uſe of 
letters, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, &c. 
Their pretended civility, 115. Cha- 
racter of them by the ancients, 116. 
Their manners incompatible with the 
knowledge of letters, 122. Deciſive 
proof againſt their knowledge 
ters, 128. 
hended, 130. 
culiarly obſcure, 132. Their hiſtory | 
unknown before the miſſion of St. Pa- 


Their hiſtorians repre- 


trick, 133. Their Spaniſh extraction 


examined and confuted, 134, 135, 136. 
Their Scandinavian extraction confuted; . 


1 Deſcended from the Caledonian | 


Britons, 1 4h. 


Ierminſul, 241. 


I/edorus, 171. 


Juages, their . 394. E an- 


nually by the people, 347. Mode of 
their election, ibid. Apply the” law 
to the fact, 299. © 

Yahaw, the emperor, commended. FRY | 


i 0 Julius Solinus, his character of the old 


Iriſh, 111. 


Jiuries, their origin, wel Choſen by the 


 litigating parties, 398. Judges of the 

fact only, 399. Form changed; 400. 
Judges of law as well as of fact, 401, 
Decided: originally by a majority of 
voices, 402. | Their original Power, 


ibid. 
June, 


of let 


Their antiquities pe- 


1 Ne 


Juſtice of the ancient Britons, 293. 
Courts of © 8 to legiſlation, 396. 


Ni Make: office among the ancient 
Britons, 291. Dethroned for bad 


Crops, 338. 
Saxons, 380. Abſolute in Scandina- 
via, 381. Loſe their influence, 382. 


Deſcended from Odin, ibid. Depen- 


dient on the people, ibid. Diſreſpect- 


cad and put to death by their ſubjects, 


383. Dethroned for bad crops, 984. 


Acquire | importance, 387: Their re- 
venues, 39. 


1 n what, 360. 
8 


Ta: gold, uſed by 3 ancient WO : 


273. Silyer Lace uſed 1 50 the Ger. 
mans, 276. 


8 ne three languages in Europe, 465. 


Nations tenacious of their original 
_ tongues, 298. 


Italian, 291. Celtic tongue once 


_- univerſal in Europe, 301. Compared | 1 | 
Oats and barley the only grain known i in 


with the Latin, 38. 
Latin compared with the Gatlic, 308. 
Lean, or Leuan, what, 271. 


earnings us en in modern Europe, 


NP A 
 Lechibrafer, 371. . 
Lerader, a tree, 3 56. 
Letters, their origin, 4 4) 
ges, 10. 


the middle Unknown in 
ancient [relanc 4 e 
Lif, 371. 


Log t wood TU? image : of Odin, 341. 

Loge, 886. 

Tollins Urbicus, 150. 
Lombards, 80 0 EF 
12 1 5 


Magi, of Perla, 248, N 
: W gurelius, repe)s the: Sg: 35: 
Dies at Sirmium in Pannonia, 327. 


| Mater, not WIE to annihilation, 368, . 


Kings of the Anglo- 


Monarchy, its origin, 287, | 


Cauſe of the connec- 
tion between the French, Spaniſh, and 


Palingenefia ba, 234. 
Pannonia, invaſion of, 30. 


Mæatæ, 87. 
Marcommani, 327. 
Maroboduus, 147. 


Mar, a general maſſacre of . bid. 


Maximus, his rebellion, 120, 


Mela, Pomponius, 155 character of the „„ 


Iriſh, 110. 5 0 
Middle ages, ignorance of 6. Subjeat „ 
credulity, 9. 


Milęſan Scots, their migration from Spain 


an abſoluto fiction, 125. 


Leſs an- 
cient than the popular form of S0 : 
vernment, 288. 


Merality of the ancient Britons, 2 5 8 
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Navigation of the ancient Bricqns, 281. 
Nemius, 183. 


His e deſerves | 
little attention, ibid. 1 55 
Nomades, 21. 


Northern nations, thi averion. to let- 


ters, 8. Their migrations, 16. heir ; 
attachment to n 3 7 


0 


the north of Europe, 270. 


_ Obſervations on language, 298. 


Odin, the great God of the Serina? , 
334. The giver of bliſs, 337. De. 


"4 voted to death, ibid. His character, 
Thais uſe in 


340. His various names, ibid. Wor- 
ſhipped under the figure of a ſword, 
341. The active firſt principle, 344. 
Drinks wine, 356. Deſtined to perilh, : 
364- 


if Ge 2 ſpecies of fenography, 118. | 


Orofius examined, 171. 
Man, why no ſtreſs is laid on his autho- | 
rity, 206. 15 | 


8 Olladini, 87. 


** „ 


1 of the ancient Britons, KP? 
Placed in the weſtern ocean, 237. 
Surrounded with 3 thid. De- 


IK. 


n 


k * | 
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, 


Pelaſgi 1 18. 


| Pyrrbene, 24. 
 Pythegoras, 229. 


N r eee Ot 


ſcribed, 238. Different from that of 
Scandinavia, 2 


rary and tranſient among the Scandi- 
navians, 337. That of the Anglo- 
Saxons deſcribed, 338. 
with that of the Druids, 373. 


Parliament, its origin, 395. 
Parly- coloured garments, the univerſal 


taſte among the Celtic nations, 274. 

The firſt who ſettled in 
fixed abodes, 23. They ſeize on the 

the coaſt of Italy, ibid. nn 

Peloponneſus, 230. 

Pertinax repels the Sumatæ, 328. 


- Pencen, 327. 
Philoſophy, firſt a among the northern na- 
tions, 232. Produces ſcepticiſm, 334. 
Pbherecdes, wrote the fielt ork. in profes 


19. 


Phoceans, build Malia, 24. Introduce 


agriculture in Gaul, ibid. 


Poetry, 255. Its effect on the character 


of the ancient Britons, 258, 239. 


. Polygamy uſed by the Sarmatæ, 326. 


Pomponius Mela, his character of the Iriſb, 
129. 


Porphyrius mentions, for the fir time, 


the Scots, 150. 


 Driefts, ruin hiſtory, 6. Perpetual, 339. 


Believe their own fables, 336. 
Principle, an active firſt, 338. 


Printed linen uſed by the ancient Britiſh 


women, 273. By the Spaniſh women, 
276. 
. believed by the Celtæ, 215. 


. Pſalter Caſhel, the oldeſt record of Iriſh 


tranſactions, 116. 


Prolemy mentions the Saxons for the firſt 


time, 201. 


- 


R 


Ragna-rockur, 348. 
„ 217. | | 
Reęſtections on the hiſtory 2. ancient Bri- 

Min, 11. On the een . the 555 | 


Called Flath-Innis, 
or the Noble land; ibid. Tempo- 


Compared 


| St 1 


Sarmate, Europeans, 32. They. a 


ern Sarmatæ, 39. On the northern 
nations in 'generah, ibid. On Irifh an- 
tiquities, 95. On Scottiſh antiquities, 

142. On religion, 210. On the origin 
of government, 286. Oa the fall "of 
the Romans, . On a n _ 
359. N IS, 


Regner Lodbrog, his de, 08. be 
Religion of the ancient Fiſh nations, 


208. Subject to corruption, 213. 

Remark on religion, 210. Religion 

of the Anglo-Saxons, 3 54. Prior to 
civil rgulanons, 336. 0 


Reuda, 178. 5 
Kepreſentation, its origin, 292. | 


Rinnac, its etymon, 218, 
Riſe of nations, 7. 


Robbery beyond the limits of the ſite | 
not infamous, 2944 


| Rock of execution, hat, 362. | 
Romans, eſtabliſhed not their own lan- 


2 in their conqueſts, 299. In 
ome meaſure the ſame with the Gael, 
geo. Their origin, 306. Derive in 
part their language from the Celtæ, 
307. Reflections on their fall, 317. 


; In what different from other monar- 


chies, ibid. The permaneney of 
their empite, 318, Did not depend 
on the fate of their princes,” 319. 
The extenſion of the freedom of the 
city, ibid. The debility of the pro- 
vinces, 320. And of.the army, 321. 
The removal of the ſeat of govern- 
ment, ibid. Gives the finithing oke 
to their empire, 322 

Re the ſame with Dalriada, 130. 

Rugen, iſle of, 15 i 


„ 
Sagum deſeribed. 328. 


the Baltic, 34. Settle between ths 
Viſtula and the Drave, ibid. Low 
ſtature when compared to the Celta, 
264. Their want of neatneſs, 277. 
General Yemen on mouy-! 323. 
Their 


E N D; 
Their cha- 


Their obſcurity, 324. 
racter, 323. 5 irruption into 

the South, z Superior ferocity, 
2337. Their Gods ſubject to human 
paſſions, ibid. Fierce and untract- 
able, 340. 
to earth, 374. 


; Sens, the moſt unmixed branch of the 


Sarmatæ, 38. Their remote antiquities 
_ obſcure, 315. Their origin, 331. 
The ſame with the Angli, ibid. 
Mentioned firſt by Ptolemy, ibid. 
Their depredations, 


man ocean, ibid. Their religion, 334. 
Pm fierce and untractable, 340. 
Diſarmed, 381 
Scepticiſm proceeds from philoſophy, 3 35. 
» Scordiſci, 302. 


Scotia *6r{t web ee by a biſhop of 


Canterbury, 234. 
Scots, 89. Their genuine origin, 91. 
Deſtitute of domeſtic records, 77. Po- 


fitive proofs of their Caledonian ex- 


Wack, ao, &. 

Scythians, goon name of the northern 
nations, 20. | 

Selgouæ, 86. 

| Senachies, 257. 


Servants not admitted into the Valhalla, 


364 


Severus arrives in Delia and his expe- 


dition into Caledonia, 152. 


Ships of the ancient Britons deſcribed, 5 
281. Manner of navigating then; 282, - 


Shifes, 393. 


Sboes of the ancient Britons, 276. Shoes 


of death, 358. 
only by the Gods, 359. 
| Simplicity of the ancient. en 3. 
Singing, a great amuſement e t 
Celtæ, 252: 
Slavi, the Ar a of the Picks: 


Leathern ſhoes v worn 


rians who deſtroyed the Roman power, 


. 39- They extended themſelves to Pele- 
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Their ſouls returned. not | 


Strabo, his character of hs Iriſh, 


332. Poſſeſs by 
degrees the whole: ſhore of the Ger- 


Teutates, ibid. 
Teutoni, the etymon of their name, 34. 


Fan 38. And to Illyricum and 


E 


Dalmatia, 40. Derive their origin 
from the Tartars of the North neal 
aft, ibid. mo 
Sleiner, Odin's hole. 366. 

Soul, leaves all miſery behind it in this 
world, 235. Viſits at times this 
world, 242. A Portion of the Divi- 
nity, 352. 

Slilling fleet . 188. 

109. 


Subaltern intelligences, 216. 


Subordination W to goverament, 


402. 
Suevi tranſplanted into Gaul, I 36. 


Suicide, in high repute, 362. Na 


Suiones, a ſea-faring people, 282. 

Sun, deteſted by the Fchiopians, 933. 
Deſtined to periſh, 337. Doſtroyed, j 
370. His daughter, 371. 


Superſtition, the mother of the Gods, 3 3 34˙ . 
| goes the inven of N 18. 1 


1 


7 acitus Cornelius, his charakter of the. 


Iriſh, . 
Tanais, the caſtern boundary of the Cel- 
£205: 204; 5 
Taranis, 212. 


Allies of the Cimbri, 35. Their 
grand expedition, ibid: The lame | 
with the Scandinavian Sarmatæ, ibid. 


Thales firſt broached the immortality of : 


the foul in Greece, 239, 
Theocracy,. a Horns of, among the Cel- 


rx, 296. 


Thor, 343- The ſame with Odin, ibid. 1 


His manſions of happineſs, 359, 


5 Thracians, their e of a future grad 


3 553+ 


F = Hule, the ſing with Iced. 26g. 


Tigernach, an Iriſh writer, 182. 


Tirochan, writer of the life oh St. Ftrick. = 


114. 
Tithings, 393» 


Topical = 


Vandals, 37. 
fdeavour to break into Pannonia, 35. 

Extend their conqueſts to Spain, Italy, 
and Africa, 37. The principles in the 


Topical Gods, 346. 


Towns of the ancient Britons, abi 


Tradeſmen, not admitted into heaven, 
337 


Traitors, their puniſhment, 391. 


DT wvilight of the Gods, 355» . 


Vaccei, the moſt cultivated of the Spa- 


niards, 127. 
Valentia, province of, 170. 4 


ceeded immediately this life, 355. 
A receptacle of felicity, 286. Of con- 
viviality and joy, ibid. f 


Vahr, 357. 
Valour, the only virtue among the Scan- | 


dinavians, 262, EE 
Their origin, 339. En- 


Scandinavian migration, 330. 


Vielluriones, 2000. 
Vellabori, 132. 


Henedi, 327. 3 
Virgins, the meſſengers of Odin, 359. 


Virius Lupus, purchaſes peace of the Ca- 


ledonians, 151. 


Vi ;flula divided the Celtæ and Sar- " 


matæ, 20. 


Vipius Marcellus, 75. 8 
 Umbri, 23. The ici 3 
of Italy, 26. Were Gauls, ibid. An- 


ceſtors of the Loſcans and Sabins, 300. 
And in part of the Romans, 307. 


Voluſpa, 357. 
Unity of Ged, 3 10. 
Vorligern, 382. 


port of Bede, 180. Examined and 
confuted, 181. | 5 


% 


War, the amuſement as well as buſineſs 


Ware, Sir James, gives no credit to the 
Iealib, honoured at among the Scandina- ; 


Witneſſes engage in ſingle kan, 297. 


Momen, Celtic, their ſize, 263. Fair, 
VJalballa, deſtined to periſh, 337. 8 


„ 23 3 37. Preſides over r departed 
er, Archbiſhop, his arguments in ſup- 


_Laroaſter, 3 » 337. 
7 SR) water diluted with b honey, 27 * 
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of the ancient Britiſh Nations 293. 


pretenſions of che old Iriſh to letgers, 
10 


vians, 381. 
Welſh, their origin, 60. 


blooming, and ſtately, ibid. Juſt and 
full in their proportions, ibid. Their 
character, ibid. ſpirited, 264. 

Their amazing influence, ibid. Ad- 

mitted to public deliberations, 265, 


Divine honours paid to them in their 
life-time, ibid. 


—hritiſh, the ancient 1 "PR of 


their government, 265. Female ſuc- 
ceſſion, ibid. Beauty of the Britiſh 
women, 267. Their chaſtity, 268. 
Not given away in marriage till their 
twentieth year, ibid. Their cloathing, 
274. Their dreſs deſcribed, 276. 
| Wear chains of gold, ibid. 
of the Anglo-Saxons precipitated 8 
into hell, 362. Indignity added to 
their uniſpment, abig,, _ ; 
Mool, Spaniſh, very __ 27.36" ' Coarle 
in Gaul, ibid. 
World, its diffolution, 368. To be 
deftroyed by fire, 369. Signs which 
- uſher in its diſſolution, ibid. Deſcrip- + 


tion of it, 370. Suppoſed to be eter- 
| nal by the n . 
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ſouls, ibid. 3 to him, 353. 
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